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FOREWOR[K 

The heroic part placed bj the Russian people in the* 
present conflict and the stupendous and almost unbelievable 
sacrifices made by them in resisting the mightiest aggression 
ol the present age have created in India a desire to know all 
about the U S S R and its achievemenb People wonder how 
a country, which, before the present war, was looked upon 
in many quarters witli suspicion and misgivings, could acquit 
Itself so valiantly in a fight which has taxed to the utmost 
even the resources of the British Empire People are anxious 
to know the secret of this mystery and, in that sense, the 
present appears to be an appropriate time for the appearance 
of a treatise like the present one 

The book is a collection of articles hy authoritative 
writers who 'substantiate their statements by mple andVon 
ymcing statistical data conveniently collected in a series of 
"^appendices Mr Hirlekar’s sbll lies in making a judicaous 
selection of these articles, so as to throi^lear light on many 
important directions of Soviet Russia’s'xolossal efforts to put 
the country in the vanguard of social^ political and cultural 
progress The book affords a bird\<4ve view of the revol u 
tinnar^ Since 192ftrwhen~the USSR* bega n 

t o plan for the fi iture During this short period, most pro 
found and far reaching changes m (he economic, political and 
social life of the Russian people have been effected The skill 
and intensity of'this revolution have been more striking than 
anything witnessed cbewdiere As an observer remarked 
after seeing the Soviet pavilion at Hie New York World Pair 



of 1939, demonstrating the all round progress made in Rn^sfa's 
national life, “ Well, it jusl can’t fee true But it is true.” 

The 6lor) of this revolution is as interesting as it is 
miraculous There is hardly any department of human actnity 
which has been left untouched by the Un^sian people’s attempt 
to raise themselies It is a triumph of planning, a le«5on and 
a model for ^all backward countries like India le«on 

for India i« obvious There is a strong faraily'resemhlaoc.e 
beti^een present da) India and Tsarist Russia’ in the misery, 
^^gnorance and poicrtj of the masses and in the contrast between 
the rich and the poor In Tsarist time, speaking only of 
agriculture the most important department of hutoan activity 
in India the Russian peasants were poor, starved, lUitera te 
and superstitious The bulk of the land bSonged To the 
Tsarist famil), the monasteries and the landlords A large 
number of peasants had no houses no implements and their 
ploughs and harrows were wooden Todai the Sonet farmer 
leads the woild in large <cale mechanised agriculture Similar 
BchievetnenU have been mado in mdustn, the development of 
uiternal resource* communications labour, edocstion and 
other departments of human aclicit) AU the nations and 
races of the USSR irre«|>ective of their pa«l and present 
condition and irrespective ol iheir niiiirfjers enjoy full ancT 
equal rights in all spheres ol economic, pubTic, political and 
cultural actiiit) Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights 
'r the establishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens 
account of their race or nationalitv or am advocacy of 
’ or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt i« 

• erelj punished by the laws of Russia The resalt is that 
large number of nationalities, once warring with one 
other for mutual destmction, now live in peacefnl reIalion«r 
pie diflerences ol rate language, creed and ciiilizalion- 
haps the most interesting feature of thi> dei elopment is that 



It IS all the result of the people’a own planning under purpose* 
ful central direction without the help of foreign credit or 
of foreign talent 

The,/8oviet Union As is now commonly known consists 
of lacon«lituent3, the Soviet Socialist Republic* Alost of 
these include numerous autonomous units or smaller republics 
Racial and national hostililv which was conspicuous at one 
time has now been adjusted within the framework of the 
Soviet Union Each national group lias every facility for 
ydeveloping its own cullurt Rapid industrial growth has 
emancipated Russia from foreign dependence and added im 
^^en«el) to its power of resi«lance to foreign aggression The 
spectre of unemployment has been laid There is no economic 
crisis in existence or in appreheiwion Illiteracy the frightful 
spectre of our time* has been killed and its place taken by 
an enormous growth of schools universities and institutes, 
in all of which education is impart^ free of charge Soviet 
college «tudents receive governmenrstipencL and immediately 
upon graduation secure employment in their speciality As 
an American authoi remarks Imagine a Russian falling 
asleep twenty years ago and waking up today He could not 
have recognized his counirv hi« rit\ or even his own home ’ 
An intensive unified construction programme has altered the 
old cities and created new ones Perhaps the mo*t remarkable 
achievement is that Soviet explorers scientist® seamen and 
aviators have converted the Arctic region into a navigable 
*• seaway and are making immense area® within the Arctic circle 
habitable 

All this progress has been achieved in a counirv the 
dimensions of which are incomparoLIy bigger than our own 
Ru«sia has flie large«t/conlinuous terntorv in the whole world 
and occupies one s^prui of the earths surface ^ ith an area of 
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8,173,550 sq mile' It is nearly three times as large as the 
United States, ninety times as much as England It stretches 
from the Arctic Circle to Afghanistan and from Poland to 
the Pacific Ocean , one end is only 45 miles from Alaska 
and another only nine miles from India One short hop 
in an aeroplane from Gilgit will land the trascller on Russian 
coil in a few mmules 

The period occupied b> this miehtv reyolution is com- 
paratneh brief It began only in 1917 and is the outcome 
of three plans each durable for fixe years At iheir end, the 
people have become the ma'lers of the riches of the country. 
Mho*e industrial output they have advanced to a first place ini 
Europe and second in the world, second only to the United 
States They have al«o become ma*ters of their own lives. 
Thev have ended exploitation of man by man They have 
eliminated class privileges They have achieved economic: 
security and political e^ality Thev have brought about a 
great advance in 'Cienn and culture Cmes poverty, usem 
plovment and desjitutvon have disappeared The First Five Year 
plan started in d92^nd was completed early m 1932, a year 
iliead of the scR^ule It enabled the U.S SR to build a 
pciw erful industry to make the country industrially mdependenc 
and v^ell equipped lor defence Agriculture became a collective 
modern enterpnse conducted on the large'l scale in the world 
ll laid the economic foundations of a socialjctjc societv The 
Second Plan was completed in 1937 It eliminated all exploit 
ing cl3«es and abolished the causes for the exploitation of man ’ 
bv man As a re«ult Ru<«ian «ociet> now con'i'ls of tvvo classe«^ 
friendlv to each other, the Horiers and the pea«anCs, united in 
a common cause The line of demarcation between the two- 
cla'ses of the working people is becoming obliterated, as is 
al'O the line between them and the intelligentsia, who are- 
encased in mental labour for the benefit of the Soviet society. 



The Third Five Year Plan, 1938-42, laid the foundations for 
the completion of light industries and for the organization of 
transport, communication and defence of the country against 
internal crisis and external aggression 

From India’s point of view, perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the Russian constitution is, as stated above, the 16 
constituents, each of which is a federation of numerous autono 
mous units — ^autonomous republics, districts and regions of the 
many peoples of the Soviet Union By an extraordinary expeti 
ment in unification, they have been brought together and ifit 
antagonism, at one time observable amongst them has been 
laid at rest They are now working in friendly union pioud 
of the fact that they are all Russians and belong to Hu«sia 
Each constituent Republic is free to secede from the Union, but 
none has chosen to do so All activities ere conducted in the 
native language of the Republic Racial and national hosti 
lity has been abolished and the lasv severely punishes an> one 
guilty of fomenting racial animosity and discrimination 
Women have equal rights with men in all spheres of life — 
economic, social, political and cultural They are guaranteed 
full equality in work, payment for work, rest end leisure, 
social insurance and education and the right to vote and to 
be elected to office All these achievements have been effected 
■within twenty years, which is about the same pnod as the 
Gandhian movement had India at its feet and one tenth of the 
period during which the Brili«h Government have had India 
in their control 

The question naturally arises how has this miracle been 
made possible ’ Is India ripe and free to receive the me'^-age 
of Ru- ®ia t The air m India is full of plans of reconstruc 
tion , even Government is moving, though in a chaotic and 
bewildered manner People of unquestionable sobriety and 


«anily are pushing forward plans which, before the war, would 
ha\ e been sniffed at as fantastic and visionary How did Russia 
achieie this miracle ’ Can we not do something similar ’ 
The«e questions eVery jnielligenl Indian js asking himself 
There is hardly any department of human activitj which has 
not been invaded by this cuno«ity A short foreword like 
this <.annot attempt to answer these questions, eveept briefly 
to sa> that in Ru«sia the people met left their differences 
a«ide and planned for the future Are we willing and free 
to do likewise ’ This is the crux of the queglion In attempt 
iiIb its (olulion it may be of some help to know what an 
eminent American’s estimate is of such achievements ‘ We did 
nr t o) tarn freedom by reque«tmg it on a po'tcard and receiving 
it on an engraved certificate XVe fought for it” That is 
the recipe which enables the Russian to say to the w orld “ Wc 
arc proud of our achievements and success l^e face our future 
with confidence building a peaceful life in friendly cooperation 
with other people We are not afraid of any aggressive plans, 
from whatever quarters they may come” 

Mr Hitlekats book contains a drt ail ed description of 
this miracle It should prove interesting especially to young 
" Indians The statistics which the book supplies wj]] furni*h 
’jta for the progress of our country in the several departments 
f our national activities Most of the figure* are tell tale 
There is no space to recall them in this foreword Bui it mu«t 
always be interesting to a young Indian to note the wavs and 
means by which one hundred and seventy million people, 
‘leld bark by centuries of oppression have 1 uih up a new 
jovous life ’Ke should all feel grateful to Mr Hirlekar for 
the troulle he ha« taken to nnfold the secret of this mystery 
in a handy Look ea«ilv available to us all He is roost filled to 
do it bv reasons of bis travels lifelong interest and actual 
oarticipalion in the in !u<trialitatinn of India. I am happy 
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to say that he has turned his knowledge and 
good account I wi«h him all success The book will parti 
cularly useful in enlivening us in these days of unuersal 
fr ustrat ion that is rapidly approaching its climax 

i 

“Ashram,” M R JAYA^AR 

Malabar Hill, 

Bombay 

February 18, 1941 



INTRODUCTION 


Willie I was visiting the West for the study of certaia 
problems in which I was interested and for collecting neces 
sarj material thereon, my curiosity was aroused by the 
industriaIi«ation of the Soviet Russia I therefore tried to visit 
the countrj twice, once in 1925 and then again in 1939, but 
both the times I was refused the visa on my passports by the 
SoMet authorities apparently because I wanted to visit their 
country as a student of current affairs and had not any party 
label attached to me I was, therefore, forced to abandon the 
idea of the visit and satisfy my curiosity by collectmg reliable 
information on the Soviet industrialisation from all available 
sources from outside that count ry, and I succeeded to a great 
extent in my efforts in that direction Now recently I have been 
associated with an institution devoted to the rapid mdustriali 
sation of India and the work of the planning and post war 
reconstruction problems This made me once again go through 
the material I had gathered during those two visits to Europe 
and America I found the information very useful and 
brought it to the notice of leading personalities in Bombay 
keenly interested in the industrial and agricultural develop 
nient of our country When I found wide appreciation of this 
information about the Soviet Russia, I thought it advisable 
to edit the material and add to it some facts and figures to 
bring the «lory up to date for the information of the people 
of our countrj nho would like to benefit from the experience 
of others 

While in U S A , I visited the Soviet Pavilion at the New 
York World Fair in July 1939 The vi«it was an education 
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in itself Here is ivhat &n American writes and I am entirely 
in agreement with him — 

If you are one of the privileged persons who has had the 
good foilune to visit the Soviet Union you have indeed seen 
the future and seen it work Perhaps you have had a glimp** 
of the achievements of the Soiict Union at the magnificent 
Pavilion at the New York World hair In either event, your 
eyes have opened on a new world, a world covering a sixth of 
the earth’s surface, where 170 500000 people, held back by 
centuries of Tsanst oppfes«ion, are building a new, joyous 
life” 

Here is what another American said about the Pavilion 
which is very interesting 

“Well, It just cant be (rue Cut >t is tiue And 1 can 
testify that those detailed and graphic exhibits in the Soviet 
building correspond very closely to what 1 myself saw m the 
Soviet Union only a year ago” 

T he vi«it to the Pavilion was so interesting and instructive 
that one could get a brtter idea of the S U from the Fair 

'The visitor could feel (hat he was actually moving in that 
•vast country, breathing the invigorating atmosphere, and 
«eeing the mighty achievements (hat Soviet Russia had to her ; 
credit, during the brief penod of the pa*t twenty years 

Considering the van extent of the lands of the U-S S R. 
it IS difficult for a ‘Indent of Russian problems to study them 
even by a visit to the country This exhibition had, there/orci 
the particular advantage of pre«enlmg with facts, figure*, 
charts model* etc^ the vranous aspects of the Russian ex 
periroent m a Butshel) and thn* focu««mg the attention of tic ^ 



■<judent on jiroblems nonld, othenvise, have niie«ed the 

notice of the visitor to the ooimtry Hence, the liook opens 
with a chapter on ■“ U S.S£. m ^fitiiature ’ 

Some -of the material written in 19o9 hj the aulhoiities 
in their respective subjects in Soviet Russia foi the visitors 
of the Soviet Pavilion is an print abroad and I have, therefore, 
taken every care to sort out and present it from the proper 
perspective and from ihe Indian point of view B) the addition 
■of other material gathered from the files of the daily news 
paper the l/oico«i IVeits ” and from the Soviet Russia To 
Jay ” and others I have tried to bring it up to date as far as 
possible. In doing this no efforts have been spared 
and even the question of expense had during the several 
months’ work cm the liook, never acted as a brake on them 
In the collection of the material, a visit to Delhi proved fruitful 
and a journey to Kabul ihe seat of Soviet legation and cultural 
organisation, was projected for the same purpose but passport 
difllculties were again a great handicap and it had, therefore^ 
to be abandoned Hence I would consider the object of this 
publication served if it gives an in«ight into the secrets of the 
econonucil and cultural development under the Soviets to 
vshich are due the colo««al Russian successes in this war 

The most striking feature of the reconstruction of the 
Russian Natwn after the last World War when she had ju^t 
emerged oat of her internal troubles — the revolution and the 
civil war — was the tackling of the problem of education of 
the masses in all its aspects For the founders of the new 
regime were perfect!) aware of the fact that no progress could 
he possible or sustained on a permanent ba«i8 unless the lovve«t 
strata of the population jntrlljgcntly followed the events and 
participated in the development and reconstruction programmes 
of the nation Hence, lifiuidation of illiteracy wn* the firrt 
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and foTcmost item in then plan ^yWithm a span of two decades- 
the percentage of literacy shot u p from about 29% to 82% 

Realising that a high percentage of literacy was not the- 
onl} and the true index of the progress of edncation, the 
spread of fdiieatinn on a large scale i n art. scieiie£ > 

commeree and industry was simullaneously planned and genera l 
and higher education w as impart ed This education drive was 
on all fronts and was not restricted to only boys and girls 
but a Ur| In adults lintti m^r. and wome n in industry, agriculture 
and m other technical as well as non technical spheres with- 
out anj discrimination of caste and creed This is amply 
revealed by the figures given in the appendices 

ir^tiictnalK-iunn of thc counlTy was another big* 
project undertaken by the Soviets As a preliminary to thiSr 
a g eological surve y of the vast stretch of land was made by 
organising hundreds of expeditions of scientists, professors, 
students and industrial experts to find out the natural resources 
and the industrial pos«ibiIities out of the raw material for 
which they need not look to any other counln This survey 
viork IS ‘till continuing m spite of di'tracUons and bloodiest 
®g'e that IS raging on the Ru’^^ian soil nearly for the last 
V vears The survey «o far made has revealed that Russia 
the ri^e«t country m the world in natural wealth, the- 
on of the Lrals alone tonlammg 800 minerals and 12,000 

’ . 

The geological survey wa« accompanied bj indu'trialisa- 
lon on an unheard of scale The construction of flccltical 
_iv^er stations all over the counirv was undertaken which 
nelped the growth of heavy and basic industries such as iron 
and «teel, non ferrous metals machine buildings, chemicar 
induslr} , automobiles agricultural machinery, paper etc Th- 
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gigantic development of electric power stations will be clear 
from the fact that the electric power production rose from 
1 9 in 1913 to 39 6 billion K W Hrs and the industrial pro 
duction from 100% in 1913 to 908% in 1938 How the 
face of industnall} backward TsarE«t Kussia was completely 
changed can be seen from the table given on page 30 and 
from the appendix I relaljjig to National Growth resulting 
from Five Year Plans Today the successes on battlefields 
have convinced even the onetime critics of Soviet Russia that 
she IS one of the leading mduMnal countries of the world 
perhaps second to U S A 


Between 1 917 and i9it there was no stable Government 
.as the Revolution was followed by the Civil War and foreign 
antervention and the country bad therefore to go through 
inol itiral chaos_and devatii^ iinn It look about seven years 
(1921 28) for the Soviet Government to raise this production 
fto the pre war (1913) level and to recover from the effect of 
1914 18 war and sub<e<]oent upheavals 

but due to the nation ivide drive behind it practically material 
i»ed Within four year* The Second Five Year Plan was ini 
tialed in 1932 and the Third in 1938 which completed only 
three years v\hen the present conflict between Russia and 
'Germany “tailed Thu« the r ea l arhievemenLi m economic, 
industrial agricultural educational and social spheres were 
Ihf Hnrl nf jhf threp Fne Year Plans »»rgad over a period 
of thirteen \ear« on ly The “tatistics {vide appendices) will 
give abundant evidence of the Itulh of this statement 


It IS cleat from the «tati tics of industrial output that the 
land of the Soviets had increased its production more tha n 
njrie t me« within the penod of the two Five Year Pla ns In 
ahis connection it is interesting to note that England and 


France required a span of SO jears (18C0 to 1938) to increa'c 
their re«pecli\e industrial production not more than three or 
four time® ixhile the new countrs ol the United States registered 
twentj fold increase in half a cenlurv (1880 to 1929)— a 
rate of progre®* for which German) tool. BO )ears (1800 
to 1938) 

The mechanisation of agriculture in '*OMet Rus«i3 demon 
strated b) facts and figures in the third part of this book and 
the statistics appended is unique and unrivalled in the hi«tori 
o( the world 

In 1913 Ru««ia stood fiith id the world in the nroduction 
of a»riculnie«1 tnarhine® and in 1937 sh e w ai Jficnad-lajlie 
United State s The manufacture of tractors and hanestor 
combine® did not exi<t at all in pre world war period whilo 
iQ 1937 «he stood second and fir*t in llie respective production- 
of the«e machines in the world CoIIecliM*ation of farm, 
introduction and innovation of science and scientific method' 
in increasing the agricultural produce and livestock breeding 
to the highest po'sible pitch are «ome of the mam factor® 
which raised the standard of living of the peasants and enabled 
to a certain extent to pav for the capital good® and machinen 
she had to import at the b^inning The credit therefore goe- 
liolh to the Government of ‘'oviel Russia for being the first 
in llie field to rndiJsIrjalise agncultur*" tn a ia»l scale and 
according to a well thought cut plan of development Ample 
facts and figures given tn the chapter dealing with the vanou 
aspects of agriculture and the table® given el ev here in the 
hook corroborate this statement and bring home to the reader 
the importance of the planning enforced 1\ ‘'cviel Russia on 
a vast and gigantic «cale not onlv m agriculture but al«o iir 
induatnal and other sphere® Thi® i® really the secret cl h^r 
colo al strength amplv dericn irated in the j re*enl war 
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There a great re«enib|nice between the conditions pre 
vailing in Russia before 1917 and in our country today As said 
before tlie writer had not the privilege of visiting Soviet Russia 
but was fortunate in eYiemitel}' JravclJing from the Atlantic- 
to the Pacific coast of the United States v^hich is the richest 
and the mo^l industrially advanced country of the v.orld 
During these travels a mental comparison between the condi 
tions in the two countriea was inevitable and along with it 
came the sense of universal frustration that is reaching its • 
climax everywhere in our motherland India a land so rich 
m mineral wealth and natural resources as the U S A or Soviet 
Ru««ia or in the metaphorical 8en«e a country flowing with 
milk and honev «hould be steef>ed_i n appalling poverty and 
lavftged by famines is proof jiosHive if any were needed that 
there is ‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark 

If this book creates a spirit of inquiry and earnest desire- 
lo learn more about Russia by first hand knowledge than 
through Looks wricten bv foreigners with selfish motnes from 
different perspectives one of the purpose of this book can be 
Considered ns achieved More contact with the Soviet Russia, a 
neighbouring country so much induslriaily advanced in an 
amazingly short period of about twenty one vears would be 
profitable in the rccon«truction of post war India Few people 
reah<e that only a hop by aeroplane over Gilgit IKashmirl 
Will without the nece««ilv of crossing any other foreign 
country bring you in the land of the Soviet® A perusal of the 
book it is hoped will forcibly suggest to the powers that be^ 
in our Uimer*itjcs the immediate nece=silv of arranging a 
cultural exchange of profe«®or5 and scholars with the Soviet 
invlitutions In our educational curriculum the study of 
Russian mij well occupy the same position as that of the 
French and German languiges Ru®®ians have been great 
Indolo"!®!® them®elve« and m the cultural exchange sugge«ted 



^bove India will discover herself as no mean contributor and 
ibus recognise her true self rising to her fullest and roo't 
jtnposing stature. 

It 13 expected that this publication will be an ujcent.ic to 
probe into the secrets of the Russian successes, which has 
amazed the mankind o! the world and won admiration fot 
the Soviets from all quarters Further, it will be a u«eful 
^ide to all those who are seriously engaged in the postwar 
reconstrucUon piohlems and rapid industrialisation of our 
country 

In spite of every care, drawbacks and shortcomings lU 
respect of unilormity in maintaining either English or Ame- 
rican mode of spelling and mi«pnnts, would be only vi<ible 
to a careful reader It should be borne m mind that the 
Articles are written by vanous authors and I am aware of the 
somewhat undue repetition and overlapping during its first 
three chapters and the real unfolding of the mam topic of the 
book begins with the fourth chapter If there is not found 
natural flow of language or expression the original translations 
Are responsible and the reader is kindly requested to be indul* 
gent towards such shortcotnings Any suggestions that could 
be made u«e of in subsequent editions would be irelcome 

While editing this book I received valuable 8Ugge«tions 
’ help from my fnends interested in the question of National 
lanning and I may particularly mention the names bf Mr S 
Haji, BA (Oxonj, BaralLaw and Mr G B Jatbar, 
(Retd ), Principal, KhaNa College, Malunga and Mr. J. 
D’Souza of the Trte Pras Journal I have to thank P. 
lad)shev, Rus<ian Tass News Agency representative at NeW 
.hi, who kindly loaned me one of the roo«l valuable publi 
ons on Soviet Ru'«ia — -“An album illuslraling the State 
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■Organisation and National Economy ol the USSR”, publi-ti 
ed by the Scientific Publishing Institute of Pictorial Statistics 
I have also to thank Mr V R Bhadkamkar ivho kindly sup 
plied the paper for publishing this book The credit for the 
design of the cover page and preparation of the four maps 
incorporated in the book goes to Mr S N Kamat of the 
Commercial Section of Sir J J School of Art, Bombay. 

I should not fail to express my gratitude to Mr M L 
Dahanukar, President Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
whom I met incidentally at Gen<»va when he pressed me to 
accompany him to visit the New York World Fair, while f 
had planned to visit some other countries of Europe And 
the book is the outcome of this visit 

My thanks are particularly due to the Rt Hon’ble M R 
Jayakar who inspite of bis mullifarious activities, readily 
accepted to write a foreword to this book and thus to appreciate 
Qiy mode«t e/Tort at bringing a knowledge of Soviet successes 
in National Planning within easy reach of our people 

Vmdavan ” Dadar, K S HIRLEKAR 

Bombay 14, 
lllh February 19 1*" 
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U.S.SR. IN MINIATURE 


i< Double that o£ Pans Exhibition 2 It is not propa 
ganda 3 Ready to meet agression ^ What it 
contained 5 Abobtion o£ illiteracy 6 Science 

All one could say about the Sosiet Pavilion at the Neiv 
York \^or!d’s Fair, dedicated to ‘The ^orld of Tomorrow , 
cn 17th May 1939 is that it would hare knocked jour eye out 
At the Pans Exposition m 1936 the Soviet exhibits practically 
overwhelmed their competitors and very much the same thing 
happened on Flushing Meadow (New Nork) The structure 
^as far superior to what the Russians had at Pans and it wa& 
miles beyond anything at New ^ork 

“ ^^lien 1 was in Moscow several years ago, I thought I 
had a notion of vihat t]ie«e fabulous people could do but 
this ISorlds Fair business beats evervlhing”, wrote Robert 
^'or«lMhe in the magazine Soviet Ru«sia Today', of New 
^ork The ordinary building at a Fair was made of papier 
*f* 3 ehe, a«l>e«tos and stray bits of baling wire, but these 
exalted Moscovites bad transported a giganlic marble and 
Slone structure from the banks of the Moscow to the nm of 
Flushing Creek mo«t of it had come by way of the Northern 
Pa«age through the Arcitc Circle They worked the whole 
plan out in ilie Sonet Vmo», a««e»jbJed the material, /narked 
> 1 . 'hipped it and then put it back together when it reached 
America Talk about organization, foresight and work 
mati»hip ' There wa«n’i anything on the grounds that exceeded 
tl and this referred eien to «uch exhibits as the great indus* 
Itial «.howa of American firm* 
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In the centre of the coart of the Soviet pavilion formed by 
Its wings rose a pylon topped by the figure of a worker bearing 
ilcift a ruby star The over all height of the pylon and lb* 
statue was 259 feet The star was a replica of the five pointed 
stars on the Kremlin The shaft of the pylon ivas of pot 
phyry a soft rose color below merging into a rich deep- 
toned red above On the pylon was the great «eal of ih® 
USSR wrought in granite The statue which was the tsork 
of the Soviet sculptor Vjache«lav Andreyev was of stainle«5 
steel This simple strong figure of a worker so confidently 
striding forward embodied the whole meaning of the Pavilion 
He 18 a young man and represent* the new type of human 
being capable of both physical and mental labor produced 
by Soviet socialist epoch 

Tht Sovtil Pauhon at the Awl otk World s Fair star 
more than twice as large as the PatiUon at the Pans Fail 
rn 1937 This made it possible for the Soitels to give a 
picture of the economy and culture of the peoples of the 
land of socialism to show what had been accomplished 
during the Stalinist Five Year Plans and to explain the 
structure of the Sotiel socieiy and Covernment 

Returning from a visit to the Sonet Union more than a 
s cade ago Lincoln ‘'leffens «aid 1 \e seen the Future— 
J It vsorks Nevertheless it has taken years for his 
How countrynen ^merIcana the victims of vicious pro 
iganda to ri«e above prejudice to overcome fear and to 
ok di pa sionatel) at the Sw el Union to see how a great 
ople like ciur*e]ies Mmerscans) throning off the yoke of 
pre<«ion emerging from revolution and civil war are work 
ng out their de*liny in the World of Tomorrow 

The art the ingenuity the skill with which each exhibit 
uad been conceived designed and executed was surprising 



even to the visitor who had been to the Soviet Union within 
recent >earB, and had endeavoured to follow its dazzling 
det elopment 

2 The massive model, of semi-precious stones of th*’ 
Palace of the Soviets , ” the large animated maps of the 
USSR , Its highways its cities and its collective farms the 
three dimension action models of the vast canal and power 
«>stems , the ingenuous reproduction, in actual size, of a 
■section of one of the subway stabons in the palatial Mo«coiv 
Subway, the illusion of the lubes with approaching and di® 
appearing tracks , these were a feiv of the extraordinary 
esbibits in the Soviet Pavilion, which, to those who came to 
«coff, would be “wonderful propaganda” But many who 
came to »coff left with a feeling that they had »een into the 
future, and honesty would compel ibem to sa) ‘It seem* 
to work f " 

The palpable and impo«uJg form in which the fact® — 
unmecse natural resources of Russia and the social uses to 
which they were put — alone had much to open the e)e8 and the 
ajind of eiery MSitor and to di-pel the fog of m isunderstandin., 
•sncl prejudice through \ hich he was accustomed to look at 
SoMet Russia. 

£ten in this greal Worhft Fair, remarkable for the 
beauty, lariety and architectural excellence of its foreign 
poifhons, the Sat let Paiilion stood a monumentai example of 
labor as “ a mafter of honor, a matter of glory , dramatic, 
rfimufotiiig, exciting 

Al the dedication ceremonj, Conmussioner Herman 
Tikhomirnov, representing the Soiiet Goiernmenf, declared 
^at in the land of socialism “each ciliren looks ahead with 
confidence, for he knows that the Stalin Constitution guaran 
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tees him work, education, leisure, and securjt) in illness and 
old age” 

3 ‘ We show you the reality of life in the Soviet- 

Union ’ continued Mr Tikhomirnov “ We are proud ot 
our achievements and success , we face our future ivith con 
fidence building a peaceful bfe in friendly co operation with 
other peoples , we do rot fear any aggressive plans, from 
whatever quarter they may come “ After going through 

the Pavilion you may become acquainted with the life of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics nilh the life of the 170 
million people of our great fatherland 

On behalf of the United States Govermnent, Edward J 
Flynn, United States CommiMsoner General, iibiTe paying 
tribute to the Soviet Union fot her accompluhments, re 
marked This Paiihon stands as something of a monument 
to your technical accomplislunenls of the past two decades* 
end as a reminder of the great ^ strides t hat ha%e been taken 
towards industrialization ot the So\iel Union during that 
period ” 

In the dedication ceremonfrUa Guardis Mayor of New 
paid the highest complimcnl and said The Soviet 
hitecls deserve the highest praise for the ■beautiful con- 
j lion and design of this building I belieie that in your 
hibilion here the opportunity will well present it®elf to 
ow to the American people nhat has been accomplished- 
a young Government in an old country 

After all our own country our own concept of goiern-i 
was the result of a bloodv revolution We did no* 
itain freedom by requesting it on a post card and receiving 
on an engraved certificate We fought for it- And yo« 
jiow, Mr Ambassador, our young republic was not so very 
.oputar with the dynasties of Europe at the tune.” 



Coming to the description of the Pavilion 

4 In the entrenoe Lcbb, of the Peethcn a l.iBe 
map (on a wall) lettered ™th dtamonda rub.es and othe 
atones, showed the indnsti.al eipans.on of the So*ie 
occ„p>.„s one ..nth of the earUt's surface, dunng * pa 
deeaS covered by the Hr-l aad Second F.veYear Plana 
socialist construction 

The eah.b.ts .n the HaH o, Scctelt.t 
Labor traced the constant groivth of planned *0 
.h.eh ha. neser had, and by da nature 

crises and unemplo) ment and whic output 

Europe, and .eoLd tn the world ,u -lunte of output 
The industrial section depicted the 

, “r,nd,r;ihrs:::: 

and second 

I die United Slates in the /me «P 

The abolihon ^7;-™"' .s“ted"The”'rtt 'o'f 

lalpr.iyiakhnnoMte methods ^ ^ 

;trrtr”m>d‘^--iri,o.„sa,.ur, 
and heroism” 

The changes m the ''"nml'^'' A '"rural 

dioram, of '^0..™-, ..™s The 

district appear, as d was m p 

land was fenced into tm, farm, idled with H 

There we- the old tiH.^ d- ^ . „o„..on 

bnghtlj hi building the saloon- 
rtood splendid and alooL 
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Then all this disappeared A large collective farm 
emerges, worked with tractors and comhmes A modern 
kindergarte n had replaced the saloon The landlord s mansion, 
had been conierted i nto a sanato rium for the kolkhoznikv 
(Collective ^rmers) 

In the section Transporlation and Electric Pouter 
It was strikingly demonstrated amongst other exhibits how 
the man who not so long ago pushed a wooden plough now 
flevi on an aeroplane over the Pamirs 

The Hall of Culture and Rest illustrated beautifully 
th* health work of the nation One saw pictures of health 
centres and heard that there were 26927 such centres serving, 
the people One saw models of sanatoria where workers 
tested on the seashore or on the mountams One saw 
that the number of medical schools had increased from 13 
}□ 1913 to 71 in 1937 that 107 000 students were enrolled 
in these schools and that the number of doctors had uicreased 
from 20 000 to 132 000 The budgets had reached enormous 
figures 10 3 billion rubles for health 6 8 billion for social 
utoutance 

In the Hall of Culture and Leisure one exhibit con 
tamed models of airplanes and ships made by the Soviet 
children who held four out o! the «ix world records for 
airplane model builders 

o One section in this hall told the dramatic story ot 
tlie abolition of illiteracy and the enormous growth of 
schooU Universities and institutes in all of which education 
was imported free of charge Soviet college students receive 
Government stipends and immediately upon graduation are 
certain ot emplojment in their speciality 



The section of Socialist City Planning was very impressive 
Imagine a Russian falling asleep twenty years ago and wakingr 
up today He could not have recognized his country his city 
or even his oivn home An extensive unified construction 
program had altered old cities and created new ones 

Other exhibits show how this vast rebuilding and 
creation of urban centres is integrated with the planned 
economic development of the USSR They tell how slums 
have been abolished how proportions are maintained 
between indu«trial and residential sections and how the 
daily life of the people has been altered bv large building 
projects including new homes nurseries kindergartens 
schools universities inMitutcs theatres cinemas and sport 
stadiums 

( In the Hall of Science Ltleraiure and ll e Press an 
exliibit describing the activities o/ the Academy of Sciences 
the highest scientific body in the USSR shows the close 
interdependence between research and (he economic develop 
r ent of the country whose natural resources are explored 
V ho*e soil IS made more fertile and whose people are made 
health er with the aid of the Soviet scientists 

In lie book section one gathered lie impression that 
a tillage i Inch possessed a library was a raritY^ in Tsarist 
Russia vl ullage iiilhout a tibrarr ts a rarity in ike U S-S R ’ 
Of part culvr interest among the childrens books was one 
describing hov to make models of toy aeroplanes sub 

I arines etc i Inch ran to a printing of several hundred 

II ousands 

The Sonet Paulion o/ ike trchc demonstrated how 
Soviet explorers scientists seamen aviators and workers 



have converted the Arctic into a navigable seaivaj, and are 
making immense areas within the Arctic Circle habitable 

Coming down the steps of the beautiful Soviet Pavilion, 
a visitor remarked to his friend “ JFell, it just can’t be 
true But tt is true And I can testify that those detailed and 
graphic exhibits m the Soviet building correspond very 
closely to uhal 1 myself saw ui the Soviet Union only a 
year ago From it one could get an idea of the new Soviet 
Russia that one could not have got from a dozen books, or 
a thousand newspapers ^ 



MODERN RUSSIA AT A GLANCE 


T Land of Riches 2 Scaal prcgrc«s 3 Planned 
eccncmy 4 Democracy 5 Large scale agriculture 
6 Irdu try — first m Eurcp* 7 Economical!) inde 
pendent 8 Mew Cities 9 Care of Expectant mothers 
10 Literacy 

What used to be called Russia u today called the 
JJmati 0 } Soviet Sorialisl Republics It has the largest 
■continuous territory in the uorld it occupies one sixth of 
the earths surface and has an area of 8173 550 square 
miles It IS nearly three Itnies as large as the I nited States 
ninety times as large as Fngland It stretches from the 
Arctic C ircle to Afghantsion Irom Poland to the Pacific 
Ocean One e id is only fifty five miles from Alasta an 
other only nine miles from India Its population of 
170 1C7 186 IS the third largest in the tiorld 
The Soviet Lnion has eierv t)(>e of climate from the 
Arctic climate of the north to the temperate and sub- 
tropical cliinate of the *oulli Its 'inimtls \ar> from polar 

bear to User its plant* from \rciic mo«s to cjlru* fruits tea 
and Colton Between the*e extremes lie S3«l fertile plain* long 
riser? loft) moimtitn* lands rich in natural resources teem 
>ng cilie* indu«tr]il center* pro*pcroU3 kolhores (collectise 
farm? I Ijind of Great Change 

D) man's delileratc will the entire country has been 
changed «ince the great Oclol er Sofisli*t Resolution o f . 1917 
Tlie people hose lecoinc the masters ol the riches" of the 
country, who*e indu«tnaJ output they base adsanced to first 
place in Europe and *rcond in the world ‘ccond only to 
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the United Slates They have become masters of their own 
lives The> have ended exploitation of man by man They 
have eliminated class privileges They have achieved econo 
mic security economic and political equality they have 
brought about a great advance in science and culture Crise®- 
poverty unemployment and destitution have disappeared 
With the transformation of the social order the verv 
face of the land has been changed The new rulers of the- 
land the people themselve« have transformed Ruesia from 
a place of stagnation and decay to a place of surgmg^ 
g’owth and progress in every field New gigantic industnesr 
unknown in the old Pussia have been created Old cities 
have been reconstructed andj^^ new cities have been built 
Modem (owns now rise aboveihe icy wastes of (he Arctic^ 
the taigas of Siberia the de*erts of Central Asia Cotton now 
blooms in former wastelands of Central Asia and even as 
far north as the Ukraine niroogh new varieties originated 
by Soviet scientists wheat and vegetables now grow Viithin 
the Arctic Circle Moscow is no longer an inland capital 
canals unite it with the open sea In remote regions like 
Karaganda in the Kazakh steppes and Kuznetsk in Siberia,, 
the earth has been made to yield vast new stores of minerals 
Aviation has conquered lime and space bringing the peoples 
of this extensive land closer to each other and to lh“ vsorld 
Va«t areas have been explored and added to the map— 
the greatest enlargement of the habitable earth since the 
«coven of the Americas and \u»lralia The Arctic tern 
) now being developed has an area equal to the European 
part of the U.S S R 

For the fir't time and on the largest scale in history, 
e Soviet Union is hame^sing the forces of nature hy 
lenlifie planning for the service of all 
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Bj mans de liberate^ mil man Iiimself has been changed. 
A great people held hack by centanes o! Tsarist oppression 
now 'land m the front rank of modern civilization 

1 In the Soviet Union the rapid development of 
knowledge and of economic power go hand in hand Yearly 
scientific expeditions have discovered that the country a na- 
tural re«oijrces exceed all previous estimates 

Lie/i todn) the L SSR u far frt>tn havuig been com 
plelely explored and the data already accumulated shows that 
t< occupies the first place among the countries of the world m 
deposits of oil iron ore phosphate pofasJium salts, man 
gnnese ore, peal gold and platinum, and second place m 
coal deposits By 1034 all the elements A:ncii(n to man had 
been discovered within the countr) 

Oil deposits in Tsarist Russia were calculated at about 

850.000. 000 ton' By 1937, new findings under the Soviet 
Covernment had brought the figure for geographical deposits 
tip to 0,376 000,000 tons The proved oil deposits are 

3.877.000. 000 tons, or 55 per cent of the worlds proved 
deposits Dozens of new oil fields have been discovered and 
put into exploitation in Azerbaidjan, Croznv the Maikop 
Uegioil, Dagestan, Cmba, Dashkina the \ olgi region, the 
Ukraine, Central Asia and the Perm di«tncf 

According to the latest data the USSR has practically 
Os much iron ore underground as the rest of the world pul 
loeelher lu deposits of pota«stum salts supplying chemical 
fertilizer? for agriculture ore five times as great as the world! 
«uppJie« outside the Soviet Union Supplies of apatite at 
Khilun arc practically inrxhauvtilile The Ural mountains 
are fahuloudy rich in minerals and precious «lones, and un 
dreamed of wealth i« being located and procured in the once 
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"blank spaces of ihe Arctic, lie high Pamirs, Siberia, the 
Kara Kum desert and the Tien Shan Mountains 

Until 1917, most of this great wealth lay locked in the 
earth, undiscovered and unused But the Soviet Go\ernment 
ha\e unloo«ed the mighty productive resources of the land, 
Its rich earth and rivers and forest* its iron and coal and 
precious minerals and utitued them throughout Soviet indu«try 
und agr culture to raise the living standards of the people 
As regards rale of groittk, the socialist industry holds first 
place in ike world Compared with 1913 Sonet industry 
has groun 908 8 per cent 

The natural resources ol the U S S R are v asl enough 
to in«urc *teady progress m the country’s economic develop- 
ment for an indeAnite time 

2 The Soviet Stale came into being m November 1917 
(October old stylej as a result of the socialist revolution 
of the working class in alliance with the poor peasants, 
headed by the BoN hevik Party and its great leaders, Lenin 
and Stalin 

All power in the USSR belongs to the toilers of town 
and country as represented by the Soviets of Working Pfople’s 
Deputie* The land, the waters mineral deposits, forests, 
rmlls factories railways, water and air transportation, credit 
and banking institutions means of communication state 
ms machine and tractor stations. Uie housing in the urban 
nd industrial centers are the property of the whole people 
Under t'ari«m ten per cent of the population — capita 
«ts landlords and mh peasants — received eighty per cent of 
» national income In the USSR the whole of the 
iional income goes for the benefit of the whole people 
'•V 99 97 per cent of the output of all Soviet industry 
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js produced on a socialist basis , and 99 t per cent of the 
gnin acreage is cutdvated by fcolhozes (cotlectne far ms) 
and^oihozes ^State farmsj- The annual income of the \ast 
niajoritj of the people has greatly increased, their Imng and 
cultural standards raided to levels undreamt of m (he old 
days 

3 All economic actnilj m the USSR is ba«ed upon 
a single general plan of national economy m the shaping 
of iihich ihe people participate All industrial, commercial, 
social agricultural, and educational enterprises work, in 
accordance with a plan which Ihei undertake to carr) out 
within a given period Eien planned fa«k is an integral 
part of the general rise- \ejr Plan coieniig the wb‘ h i.f the 
national econom) Sociali't planned etononi) has eliminated 
eeonojnit depressions has al>oli«hed unenipJcjment 

The first Five ^ear Plan started in 1928, and completed 
earli in 19^2, a jear ahead ol sc-hcdule, enabled the \3SSTV 
to build a powerful mduMry lo make the country indus 
trialU independent and well equipped for defence Agriculture 
has hecome a collcrtne modern enierpn-e conducted on the 
largest scale in the norld 

Tile First Fi\c^ear Plan laid the economic foundations 
for a socialist socieli the completed m 1937, 

eliminated all exploiting cla«»es aliolished the cau«e* for the 
exploitation of mai b\ man According lo ' lacheslav 
Molotov, 

“Socialism the f»r«t pha^c oj Communi«m has in the 
mam already been built >n out country Our society now 
roi)«i*{s of two ola««c* friendly lo each other of workers 
and peasants, united in a Common cause the cau»e of 
I'Uilding Communism The line of dtmarcalioti between 
the two classes of ihe working people of the L-SSR- ts 



END OF OPPRESSION 

NATIONAL QUESTION SOLVED 
By 

CHIMNAZ ASLANOVA 

1 Several Nationalities. 2. Sowing discord. 3 End 
of oppression 4 Declaration of Rights. 5 Shook the 
world 6 Economic change, j When women had no 
rights 8 Education. 9 Equality, 

1 The USSR 1 $ a coiiniry of many nationalities I 
ta«t temtor) etretcing from the Arctic tundras to the au. 
tropics, IS inhabited by «cores of different peoples Rus 
eians Ukrainnians B^elorumans, Uzbeks, Georgians, Kazakhs 
Azerbaijanians Turkmenians, Yakuts, Buryats, Tajiks, Jens, 
Pole* Nentci, Os<etians, Lezghins, Creeks, Tatar*, Kalmyks 
Chukchi, Yukaghirs Aleuts and numerous others 

Want and destitution was the lot of the«e nationalities 
in the pa»t Theirs was a life of endless misery left m the 
wake of frequent bloody tragedies which took their toll o5 
thousands — and sometimes millions — of human lives Lenin 
called Tsarist Russia ‘ a prison of naiions" 

Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution only the 
Ru««ians were considered the indigenous population of the 
counln All other nationalities were termed “aliens’ Bu* 
men of the Russians only a small minority enjoyed a privileged 
position The overwhelming majority of the Russian people 
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—the ivorkers and pea«ants— Here denied poliJical rights and 
Lore the yoke of economic oppression 

The people* of the Far North Here the victims of the 
trader*, v.ho Mould come !o their habitations and exchange 
a *eiving needle for a deer, or a bottle of vodka or a brick 
of pressed tea for the skin of a sable The Chukchi would 
be tricked into exchanging a beaver skin for a bottle of 
vodka treated with makhorka and blue vitriol to give it an 
extra kick In the Northern Urals traders would wheedle 
out a couple ol the exceedingly valuable blue fox «km* in 
exchange for an axe 

The mountaineers of the Caucasus — after having for mativ 
decades waged an unequal war lor their freedom — abandoned 
their auU I villages i orchards and pa<tures and retreated 
high into the tnauntuin*. preferring to lead a life of semi 
«tarx vlion in the rcce««es of the nak d ridges raili r tlirn to 
submit to slaver) Main Kirgliu, Tajiks ond other inliabi 
tantv of the niountaiiwu* districts of Central A*ta likewise 
left their fertile land and pastures m the valle>« and retreated 
into the mountain* 

Man) a time did the peoples of the Cauea<u« and 
Centnl A«ia ‘ufTcr rnirl and bloodv defeat in their fight 
for their nationvl indejiendeme but defeat could not 
Mifle their Jove for liberi* and Tsarj«t nu*«ia wa* alMa)5 rife 
with insurrccti in* nod rebellion* of the oppre««rd people* 

2 nie T«3ri‘t trovemmeni tried to paratv/e the re*i* 

' tance ol the «ub;ugated f>eoples and to iiumtain lU own rule 
bt *o>ving hatred and dr*rord among the vanou* nationahtie* 
and inciting one nation again*t another I(u*»ians again*! 
Jev*« Armenians again*t Azeibaijanian* the Turkmenian 
tri!>c* again*! one another, etc 
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Anti Jew i<li progroms and massacres of other nationah 
were quite frequent ui Tsanst Ru«sia In the Caucasus a 
Die town Shusha, was razed to the ground and most of 
Its inhabitants — about 20 000 people — slaughtered as the 
result of a blood} massacre instigated by the Tsanst Govern 
ment authorities 

The Tsarist Cotemmeni resorted to progroms and 
incitement of national haired most often as a means oj 
stemming the rising tide of the revolutionary movement 
m the cotintr) By these mearts the Tsarist officials tried 
to divert the anger of the people from the autocracy, to 
blame one nationality for the misery and destitution of 
another to head off the struggle of the iiorking people 
against the Tsars arbitrary rule 

Jews Aierbaijanians Uzbeks and people of man> other 
nationalities were not allowed to hold Goiernment position* 
The Tsanst Government was particularly ruthless in its policy 
of hate with regard to the Jews 

The numerous people inhabiting the lerntorj of the 
former Russian Fmpire endured the double yoke of the Tsari't 
Gofemment and of their own landlord*, feudal pnncea, pnest*, 
and merchants 

The polic) of the T«arisl Government was to keep the 
eiislaied peoples of its rolwiies in a state of ignorance and 
darkness In prerevolutionary Kirghizia only one out of 
two hundred could read and WTite There was not a single 
university or college m Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Armenia and 
other colonies of Tsars Government The number of 
elementary schools could be counted on one’s fingers 
Instruction in the naltve languages was forbidden 
literature was published in the languages of the oppre<* 
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cd colonial peoples The creative genius of the non 
Rus'‘ian nationalities was suppressed The treasures of folk 
art, the products o! the age old national cultures of the 
Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, Kirghiz and other peoples, 
i\erc buried in oblivion In Georgia people were persecuted 
for singing popular folksongs The Ukrainians were not per 
milted to have their own theatre Scores of peoples of old 
Russia even had no alphabet of their oi^n 

3 The Great October Sociahst Revolutton, which 
Ironsjormed the former Russian Empire into a free demo 
erode State into the /aiherland of all labouring people 
put an end to national oppretston The October Rno 
iution emanciputed all the peoples of Ruisia and ihev 
have since become the masters of their omi destinies 

f A few da>s alter the victorious October Revolution 
on Noiember 15 1917 the Declaralion of Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia a document of (he greatest histone signi 
Sconce was signed b) Lenm and Stalin the leaders of the 
Revolution 

This document announced the principles of the national 
policy of the Soviet Government 

1 Equality and jotereigmy of the peoples of Russia 

2 The Tight of the peoples of Russia to free self 
determination, including the right to secede and form an 
independent state 

3 The abolition of all national and national religious 
privileges and restrictions uhatsoever 

4 Free development for the national minorities and 
ethnographic groups inhabiting (he territory of Russia 
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The Declaration of Ri^ts of the Peoples of Russia 
pointed out to the labouring ma«ses of the various nationalities 
the only way to their emanopaHon — the brotherly union of 
peoples, their common straggle «ga«n«t the rule of the hour 
geoisie — for their independence and freedom 

The Russian l^orkers and peasants, lighting in clo^e 
unity with the working people of all the nationalities of the 
Soviet Republics, defended their State independence and routed 
the internal counter revolutionary forces and the foreign inter 
vntionists This historic victory of the Soviet power welded 
the working people of the various nationalities into a mighty 
force 

In 1922, soon after the end of the Civil War and the 
defeat of the foreign mterventionists, the first All Union Con 
gress of Soviets vas convened in Moscow This Congres* 
decided unanimously to form the declaration adopted by the 
Congress stressed the voluntary nature of the union of all the 
Soviet Repulilics, each of which reserved the right freely 
to *ecede from the Union 

The amalgamation of the several Soviet Republics into 
a single Union was dictated on the one hand, by the problems 
of economic restoration following the havoc wrought by the 
war, and, on the other hand, by the instability of the inter 
national situation and the danger of new attacks which nece«=i 
lated the formation of a cominon friwit of all the Soviet 
Republics in the face of the capitalist world surrounding 
them. 

The Great Socialist October Revolution abolished all 
national privileges and restrictions But there still remamed 
the heritage of the past — the actual inequality of the various 
peoples as a result of the deliberate policy of the Tsan't 
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Government to maintain a diflereni level of economic and 
cultural development for the diflferent nationalitts V^^en the 
Soviet Republic was formed, the Tatty of Lemn and Stalin 
at once set out to do away with this inequality 

The working class of the great Russian people and the 
splendid Russian culture with centuries of development behind 
It came to the osMstance of the nationalities which had re 
mained backward in their economic and cultural development 
Russian culture has exercised an enormous and beneficent 
influence upon the culture of all the peoples ol the USSR 

0 If ith Uie abotuioa of potutcal inequality and of 
the exploitation oj man by man the causes for national 
enmity have also been removed 

Suleiman Slalsky, the famous people s poet of Dagk 
estan, once said The Bolshevik upheaval which shook 
the uhole world has shaken up our old mode of life as 
well Our vast plains have been lighted up by the bright 
and eternal fire of the Great October Revoltition The 
light of this revolutionary fire has penetrated to the moun 
lam fastnesses of the Caucasus as well as to the deserts 
of Central Asia to the Far Eastern taiga as well as to 
the tundras of the Far North 

There are peoples in the Soviet Union that have m two 
deaedes made a leap from medieval backwardness to twentieth 
century conditions Modem culture has penetrated to the 
most remote and inaccessible auls whither the natives ” once 
^"^withdrew in order not to submit to the Tsarist colonizers 

All the national republics have been progressing at a 
tempestuous rate Their rmneral wealth no longer lies idle 
in the bowels of the earth Each year brings with tt disco 
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veries of new deposits of gold, zuic, coal, manganese, oil, 
un, iron, lead, sulphur, etc Over the landscape rise the 
derricks of newly sunk mines and the smokestacks of recentl) 

^ iuilt factories Powerful industries have sprung up in the 
vanQu« national republics Coal, copper and lead in Kazakh - 
<‘tan manganese ore in Transcaucasia, coal in Kirghizia, zinc 
in 'North Os'Ctia in the Caucasus, oil in Checheno Iingushelia 
and along the southern slopes of the Urals in Bashkina — all 
these mineral resources have become the basis for the mdus 
trial development of the respective republics 

In the past, the coal copper and lead resources of Kazakh 
ftan ivere left practically untouched There was even no 
railiiay »berp before the Revolution The fir®t railroad to 
traverse Kazakhstan was the Turksib, built in 1928 32 It 
connec's lurkestan with bibena and has brought to life va>t 
stretches of semi desert land 

\ marvellous transformation has been wrought in the 
economic life of Uzbekwtan Here a number of huge textile 
mills have been built, and a powerful and complex irrigation 
system has brought about an unprecedented development of 
cotton growing 

Azerbaijan had only one industnal centre in the past — 
Baku, famous for its oil fields But the Baku oil resources 
were exploited in a wasteful mannei The oil kings reaped 
enormous probts, while the whole country and the population 
of Azerbaijan lingered ui poverty At present many new 
industries are developing m Azerbaijan, while the output of 
oil has increased more than threefold 

C Every one of the eleven republics comprising the 
U,S S R has been undergoing a profound economic change 
and development The railway stations of the Ukraine alone 
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noh handle more freight in a year tlian all the railKay etations 
of T»an«t Ifussia m 1913 

1/ore freight an i i tail w carrtej by airplanes in f rans 
yFouciuia, Central Isia ami Ko alksfan than in Cermai y Great 
^rifcun and France comhineif 

Industrial progress in the national repuhlics has been 
accompanied b) an intensive development of agriculture Col 
iective farming has transformed the old auls and kishlaks 
Modem scientihc methods of cuhivaiion and slockraxing have 
been introduced where lormcrl) prnnilive nomadu. economy 
prevailed Hundreds of thousands of tractors harvester com 
bines and other tnachmes are used on the fields of the collective 
farms and State farms NtounUinous regions and boundless 
steppes where formerly only the wooden plough and mattock 
were known have now been provided with modern iinplemeuls 
'^nd machines for eSicient fanning US 000 (rectors and 27000 
narvester combines are m use on the held* of (he Ukraine 
the collective farms and btaie farms of Byelorussia dispose 
of 8 100 tractors 4 000 thre«hmg machines 4 000 trucks 1 200 
Bax pulling machines The ta)]e}s and plateaus of Kirghiria 
are cultivated with the help of i VOX tractors 1 here ate 6 805 
tractors and 2 871 harvester combines in Talarw 5 o62 trac 
tors in Azerbaijan etc 

New crops have appeared in the national republics Rice 
growing has been introduced in the Ukraine In Transcau 
casia lea is grown on an extensive scale and large citrus 
^drmt groves have been planted The breeds of cattle have 
improved Among sheep the fine wool varieties sre becoming 
prevalent 

Th growth of industry and agriculture has created a 
large demand for workers proficient in various trades and 
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professions which were iormetly unknown in some of ihe 
nationaj republics Amoag the native Kazakh populalion, for 
instance there were formerly no smiths even, not to speak 
of engineers, agronomists or physicians Today Kazakhstan 
has its own native increase m the number of professional^ 
people and the variety of professions among the people of 
the remote sections of Ihe Caucasus Central Asia the Far 
North 

7 One of the manifestatioiis of the former cultural 
backwardness of some of these peoples was the tenacity with 
which the survivals of Inhat feudal customs persisted among 
them, particularly with re'pect to women When a girl was 
ready to be married she was traded off to the highest bidder 
Her consent was never asked She went to th man who offered 
ih highest ‘ ransom. ’ Women were frequently abducted 
Their homes were prisons to them No strange man was 
allowed to see Ihe face of a woman who did not belong 
him Women had to wear veils (“ chadra ” among the Ater 
bai;anians) or nets made of horsehair (“ chavchan ' among 
the Tajiks and Uzbeks) The vendetta existed among the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, and blood feuds between farm 
lies were kept up for generations 

Among most of the Eastern peoples women enjojed bo 
rights whatsoever Woman was looked down upon She ws* 
the docile slave of her husband, father or brother The ler 
ghins of Daghestan used to express contempt with the words 
“ If you can t do that you are nothing but a woman ” la 
Azerbaijan men would say to wromen “ Don t mix into men 
affairs with your dough<oveied hands” 

Onfy Soviet pouer hrougAc tie teamen ema/icipetco/t 
The Soviet laics protect the rights of toomen, which are le 
every respect ike same as those of men Under the bene^eent 
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ra)j 0 / the Soviet national policy thousands of uomen in the 
East hate developed and become statesmen, doctors, engineers, 
filers teachers agricuUuTal experts etc 

H. The Soviet Government has from the very outset devoted 
^eat attention to the deveiopment of national culture and 
public education in the border re^ons of the former Hu‘i|an 
Empire 

8 Universal free elementary education is enforced in 
the national republics |ust as it is throughout the Soviet 
Union The number of children attending school has m 
creased 35 times in Azerbaijan. 37 times in Turkmenia 33 
limes in Uzbekistan, 43 times in Kazakh^Ian, 08 times in 
Armenia, 172 times in Kirghizia 

7n 1936 cAiWren m rAe USSR uere caught tn 
school in 112 languages, many of which hod no alphabet 
of their awn before the Revolution 

The iew universities and scieniihc institutes that existed 
in Tsarist tunes were all Russian There were many national! 
ties that knew nothing about them At present there are 24 
institutions of higher learning 10 Byelorussia, 13 in Azerbaijan, 
19 in Kazakhstan The number of nniversiUes and scientific 
institutes in the Ukraine has grown from 15 to 139 The 
Ukraine today has more uislitutioits of higher learning than 
Germany, although the popsiJaison of the latter u twice as 
large as that of the former The universities and other insU 
tutions of higher leaniing of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic alone are attended by more than three 
times as many students as there are in Great Britain, Germanj 
and Italy combined 

The national policy of the Sonet Government has stimu 
lated the developm«it of creative talent and has opened 



the spring wells of national art It has revived the creative 
forces of the peoples Hie works of die great writers of the 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia and other republics have become 
the property of the entire Soviet nation The rich heritage 
of the culture of the various nationalities has been madei 
accessible to the Russian people and to all the other peoples 
of the Soviet Union The Ukrainian poet Taras Sheichenko, 
the Georgian poet Shot’ ha Rust'hveli, the Kirghizian epos 
are now read by millions in the Soviet Union 

On the other band, Russian and world culture has become 
accessible to all the nationalities inhabiting the USSR, exer 
cising a tremendous influence on the development of their 
national culture Pushkin and Darwin, Shakespeare and Cer 
vantes, Tolstoy and Marx have been translated into dozens 
of languages of the Soviet peoples 

9 All (he nolions and races oj the USSR, irres 
pective of their past or present condition, end irrespective 
of their numbers, enjoy fully equal rights in all spheres 
of economic, public, pobtical and cultural activity 
Article 123 of the Constitution of the USSR states 
“Equality of rights of cttizeru of the USSR, irres 
pecliie of their natwnality or race, in all spheres of econo 
mtc, slate, cultural, social and political life, is an indejea 
sR>le lau, 

“ Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, 
or, conversely, any estabhskmeat oj direct or indirect pri- 
vileges for, citizens on account of their race or nationality,'^ 
as uell as any advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt, is pumshabli by law” 

All the eleven Union Republics enjoy equal rights m 
absolutely ever} respect Each of these constituent republics 
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has its own constitution, which uL.es into account the specific 
features of the republic and is drawn up m full confarmit) 
with the Constitution of the USSR To every Union Republic 
jis reserved the right freely to secede from the U R The 
territonea of the Union Republics cannot be altered without 
their consent 

The h)ghe<t organ of Slate authority in iht USSR is 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which consists of two 
Chambers enjoying equal rights — the Soviet of the Union and 
the Sot let of Nationalities 

Each Union Republic, irrespective of the «/re of its pop* 
lation, elects 2o deputies to the Soviet of Nslionalilie* each 
autonomous region five deputies, and each national area one 
deputy Thus the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic with 
a population of slightly over three million, and (he Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, with a population of over thirty 
Bullion, each send the same number of deputies to the boviet 
of Nationalities This places ail the constituent republics, 
irrespective of the size of their population, on an equal footing, 
and enables each of them to fully defend its speciBc interest* 
in the Soviet of Nationalities 

Such, in brief, are the mam features of the polic) which 
has led to the solution of the national problem in the Soviet 
Union We may sum op in the words of J V Stalin, the 
author of the Constitution of the USSR 

“ the absence of exploiting classes, which are 
the principal organizers of strife bcliveen nations the 
absence of exploitation, which cultivates mutual distrust 
and kindles nationalist pa«sions , the fact that power is 
in the hands of the working class, which is an enemy of 
all enslavement and the true vehicle of the ideas of inter 
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nationalism , tbe actual practice of mutual aid among 
the peoples m all spheres of economic and social life , 
and, finallj the floun^ng national culture of the peoples 
of the U S S K , culture nhicb is national in form and 
Sociali«l in content — all these and similar factors have 
brought about a radical change m the aspect of the 
peoples of the USSR , their feeling of mutual distrust 
has disappeared a feeling of mutual friendship has deve 
loped among them, and thus, real fraternal co operation 
between the peoples has been established within the 
«>8tcm of a single federated state 

‘‘As a result we now have a fully formed multi 
national Socialist Slate which has stood all tc«ts, and the 
stabilit) of which might well be envied by any national 
state in an) part of the world” 

To Soviet people the amity of nations is the most sacred^ 
and most indispensable condition for the further success of 
Socialism The most gifted artisb and writers devote their 
works to the idea of internationalism and the brotherhood ol 
peoples m the Soviet Union These works reflect the thoughts 
and «entLments of the millions 

The Dungan*, a people mhabiting the approaches to the 
central range of the Tian Shan Mountains in Central Asia* 
have a fine »a)ij3g e;spres«}ng the idea of the fraternal friend 
‘hip of the peoples 

‘ The bonfire uM bum brighter if all the Juigs are 
put together 



PLANNING SCIENCE 


R\ 

A BACH 

I Electnficaiion of the countiy 2 Big sum (or research 
3 Science — industry hnk 4 901 institutes. 5 Factory 
laboratories. 6 Overtaking capitalist countries 7 Theory 
and practice interrelated. S Rise m cultural level 9 The 
red tetter day 

In Socialist ecoiioros ivhich » based on the application 
^o{ the latest technique and makes use of the vast experience 
•Kcumulated by man «cicnce and scientists hold a high place 
The Civil ^ar and foreign intervention ssere still in progress 
uhen the joung Soviet Republic, beset by enemies on all 
<idcs and in dire need of the bare Hece<'»itie8 of life stabli^hed 
extensive system of scientific research institutes, at th^ 
same time making every effort to improve the working and 
living conditions of those engaged in scientific work Eien 
in this early period Soviet scientists were widely enlisted in 
the work of drafting a plan for the development of the national 
economy, since only science could serve as the foundation of 
‘‘uch an undertaking 

lias in 1919 and 1920 tAat, with the caifaboration 
of two hundred scienftsrs and enguieers representing the 
most diverse departments of human hnoicledge, and on 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s iaitiattve^ rte celebrated plan for ike 
electrification of Russia uas draim up 
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This plan, which at first encountered many a sceptical 
jeer, was put into execution and completed much earlier than 
the time originally specified TTic former Imperial Academy 
of Sciences was singled out for particular attention by the 
Soviet Government, although the majority of its members were 
at first far from sympathetic to the Socialist October Revo 
lution 


The great Russian OTiter, Alaxim Gorky, initiated the 
formation of a Government committee to ease the life of men 
of science In the most difficulty years of the young Sosiet 
Republic this committee managed to have sanatormms and 
rest homes set aside for saentific workers secured vanous 
allowances for them, and aided them in procuring foreign 
literature and apparatus for the pursuit of their scientific 
labours 


In 1925 when the Academy of Sciences of the TJ,S>S R 
as It was now styled celebrated its bicentennial, the Soviet 
Government invited numerous foreign savants for the occasion 
The whole tenor of the festivities held under Government aus 
pices was ample proof of the paramount importance attached 
by It to science as a fetor m the building of Socialist society 


Science has made great strides in the USSR during 
the twenty-one years of the latter’s eii«tence Objective proof 
of this statement is the fact that lo 1938 there were no less 
than 902 scientific research institutes m the country, with a 
total staff of 29,2i6 scientific woHcers These figures at® 
exclusive of factory and collective farm laboratories and their 
personnel and of the observatories in the Arctic, which come 
under the junsdicljon of the Quef Northern Sea Route Admin 
istration In January (1938) the grand total of all scientific 
workers in the USSR teas eighty thousand 
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Acodemj of Scjencps 

The follovfing table* iIIoMTate* the expansion of the 
Academy of Sciences 



1917 

19J8 

lD«titule* of the Academy 

1 

58 

Members of the Academy 

-15 

130 

Scientific workers 

109 

3120 

Appropriation (roubles) 

1,500000 

127,000.000 


2 In SotneJ 6ti<fg</ary appropnaftons for scten~ 

Ufc researck u-ork irggrega/erf 1,016 000,000 roublet 

As U) higher education, statistics show that m all Rusaia. 
before the Revolution there were only 91 universities and 
college*, with a total enrollment of 112,000 students, pnmanly 
*C]on8 of the nobility the landlords and the bourgeoisie, 
while today the corresponding figure are 716 and 601,000 with 
a student body consisting of the sons and daughters of 
workers, peasants and members of the intelligentsia 

These figure* alone suffice to demonstrate the close lie 
between Soviet science and the people But to these mere 
numbers of scientific workers and students, true sons of the 
people, 18 to be added the all important fact that in USSR 
the achieiemenfi of actence do not become a source of 
enrichment of only a small group oj persons, to the delri 
meat of the tast maioriCy of the population, but accrue to 
the benefit of the uhole comnunity This distinguishing 
feature of Soviet science has asserted itself from the very 
1 inception of Soviet power 

We have already made mention of the enlistment of men 
of science in the work of drawing up the country’s clectrifi 
cation plan The subsequent Five-Year Plans for the 
national economic development of the USSR, which have 
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^ ’ e in question for further investigation under the supervision 
or in constant consultation with governing institute U 
there is no corresponding departmental institute, the govern 
mg institute itself svorks out Ibis particular question 

The prime function of tbe departmental institutes is to 
render 'Cientific and technical service to the branches of 
industry and agriculture to which they are attached These 
institutes are charged with finding laboratory solutions for 
problems that arise in the routine of factory production, to 
seek to improve the technological processes in use and to 
work out new proces«es In cases where it is necessary to 
make a thorough theoretical invertigation beyond the caps 
city of the departmental institute, it apphe* for assistance 
to the governing institute with which it is associated 

The functions of the departmental inslilules aI»o in 
elude the rendering of assistance to factory laboratories and 
the exercise of some measure of control o\ei their work 

5 The factory laboraioner exercise control over pro 
duciioR from the angle of technique, and do the research 
teork mctdent to any speci^c scietuific problem the factory 
must solve These laboratories thus become a vital force 
in the work of their respective factories, and represent the 
primary reseorcA cells in the general system of scientific 
research 

In organizing the research work necessary for the 
building of Socialism, the Soviet Government applies the rule 
that scientific workers are to be given every encouragement 
to use their own initiative 

The annual plans drawn up by tbe director and the 
scientific collaborators of each institute specify the theoretical 
and practical work to be perfomied by each re«earch worker 


and stipulate the time allotted These plans are preliromanly 
discussed at meetings of the tanous sectors concerned and 
at the Scientific Council and are then taken up and acted 
■an at a general meeting of the ithoSe staff of the institute 
Howeser, it is the director itho is primarily responsible for 
the execution of the plan as finally adopted 

When the idea of planning science was first proposed it 
i‘as received uith some misgivings In doing research ivork 
you proceed from the knoivn to the unknown you seek and 
create what is new Hence the fjuestion aro«e how can 
discoveries as yet unknown but contemplated for the future 
he planned for a year ahead with a fixed calendar presenb 
>ng execution ’ 


Hie explanation lies >n (he fact that all research is a 
ijuest for the solution of definite problems by means of 
experimental operations The annua) plan specifies the senes 
of operations which the investigator expects to yield the 
aolution sought The investigator does not undertake to 
obtain ivithin a given time a complete solution of the problem 
he is dealing with he undertakes merely to perfom cerlain 
specified expcrimenta! operations in accordance with a 
definite time schedule Of course no experienced investigator 
has any difficulty in calculating the time required for these 
operations 


The Question of pfonning science no longer causes per 
plenty Many who feared chat pfanning would jeopardize 
) the creative faculty of ecieniuts are row convinced that it is 
precisely due to planning that m the U^SR theoretical and 
practical research including also scientific research has . 
reached a state of real florescence 

The plans worked out by the various inst 
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mitted to the respective People’s Commissariats, where thej 
are co ordinaled on a national scale Thi« eliminates duplica 
jn of work, with the needle«s wa*te of energy and funds it 
ould entail After receiving the approval of the People’s 
Commissariats, the plans are passed on to the Slate Planning 
Commission, where they are put »M final shape , then they 
are suhmiiied to the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR for approval 

The present plans of the Soviet Union s scientific inslilu 
lions, particularly those of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR,, conformed with the requireiuenU of the Third Fite 
ear Plan for the national'cconomic development of the 
Soviet Union (Bolshevik*) This third quinquennial plan was 
thoroughly discussed in all its details and was approved at 
the Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the 'Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) held m March 1939 

6 This Congress laid it down as the fundamental task 
of the Soviet Union to overtake and surpass the advanced 
capitalist countries also economically, i e , in per capita pro 
duction The accomplishment of this task provides all scien 
lific mstilutions of the country with work rich and live m 
content For this plan provides for a colo«sal increase of 
production in all branches of the national economy This 
increase, however can only be secured by further prospecting 
for and studying the country’s mineral wealth, by distributing 
industry, agnculture and traa*portaUon highways in a manner 
that will yield the best economic results, by constructing still 
more factories and mill*, by farther improving the technolo 
gical processes of production, etc Hence, what is required 
here is concerted effort by economists, geologists builders, 
technicians, and members of all other scientific professions 
to promote the common cause 
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But It would be a raistake to tiiink that in selling itself 
practical amis 'ciencc in the USSR neglects the «olution 
of theoretical problems Quite the contrary is true Soviet 
scientists stnie for a happy combination of theory anci prac 
ttce and for iketr interacfton Moreorer it often happe is that 
the solution of practical problems must abide (he solution of 
related theoretical problems For example the Sonet Union 
has constructed on the Volga the most powerful hydro electnc 
power stations in the world while in Moscow the i rid s 
tallest structure the Palace of Soviets is already hemp built 
In operations of such gigantic proportions the apiroximate 
calculations hitherto employed in construction engineering 
must yield to new and more prease equations i h ch it is 
imperative to work out Regarded m this light higher mathc 
matics often considered an abstract science I ecomes 
supremely practical Such examples could eosilv 1 c multi 
plied 

Take for instance the study of the physical laws of the 
electron The introduction of automatic and remote control 
in industry is largely dependent on theoretical iniestigation 
in this field But there are also other theoretical themes 
engrossing ihe attention of Soviet science which do not yield 
direct practical results and will not do so in (he near future 
such as the physics of the atomic nucleus 

On the other hand scientists obtain a mass of \aluablc 
data from practical experience gained m lactones on con 
struction projects etc This material is very valuable in 
making generalizations of graie import 

7 Thus in the work of Soviet research qu 

tions of theory and practice are closely TU 

13 another intrinsic feature of Soviet science 
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that marked the days of the elections to the Supreme Souet 
of the USSR and to the Supreme Soviets of the respectue 
Union Republics As the people ualked up to the ballot 
boxes to cast their voles, one could read m their radiant faces 
the pride they took in the performance of this important cnic-' 
duir The candidates of the Communist non Party bloc tcere 
elected everyuhere uilhout t^ufinction of sex or nationality, 
for they were the finst specimens of Soviet citizenship — the 
best of the workers, collective farmers and professionals 
The sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the U 5 S R hs'C 
demonstrated the close harmony eiu'tmg among all the 
peoples of the great Land of Soviets, and have given proof ol 
their moral and political unity This unity, this pricele** a«set, 
18 the guarantee of the invmcihihty of the USSR Tte 
men of science have made common cause viih the masses, and 
this has injected a new content into their Ines 
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T FYODOROVA 

I Free edocatioiL z. Two oulhon ckiUed workers 
3 Rapid industrialitation 4 Birth ot Stakhanov move 
ment 5 Collective farms. 6 The Third Five-Year Plan 

Wh«i the young citizens of the Soviet Union enter upon 
their working careers, ihcit prospects of success arc indeed 
unlimited , for study and labour are protected and encouraged 
in every way by Soviet law, the doors to knowledge and 
advancement stand wide open to everyone 

1 What to study further, what trade or profession to 
choose — these are the only problems that lace the Soviet boy 
or girl just out of high school For not only is there no 
charge for tuition in any educational institution in the USSR, 
not even in universities or colleges, but students receiie State 
allowances during their term of study 

Young people who enter some factory or mill haie vast 
opportunities for advancement, even if they do not have a 
complete high school education The factory trade schools 
" train highly skilled workers for every branch of industry 
and transport In these schools the pupils receive a general 
education equal to that provided in high schools and also 
learn some particular trade mider the supervision of expen 
enced mstructors 
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The factory trade schools are furnished with special m ork 
rooms classrooms and experimental laboratories Practice 
work IS done right m the factories under the supervision of 
engineers technicians and skilled craftsmen Young people 
are granted State allowances for the whole period of their 
attendance at the training schools On graduation each slu ^ 
dent is gl^en a job at the trade he has learnt 

1 studied for several years in the «chool of the Moscow 
Caoutchouc Factory This was one of the happiest and 

most memorable periods of my life The training J received 
in this school enabled me rapidly to get accustomed to work 
in a factory and to cope with the mo«t practical problem m 
the process of my work 

2 During the fifteen odd years of their existence the 
factory trade kHooIs have given the country about 2 000 000 
skilled workers of the most varied trades Quite a few of 
the countrys outstanding jodusiria! workers who have ‘tt 
high records of labour productivity are graduates of *uch 
factory schools 

Naturally not all workers attend these schools A geeal 
number of workers come to the lactones without any previous 
technical training A worker who entered a factory m Tsarist 
Russia as an unskilled labourer remained such for many years 
and very often all bis life No one look any mterc't in 
his advancement 

Today things are altogether different When a nen 
poorly trained or entirely mtlrouied person starts uorL 
ing in a Soviet factory the factory management and tie 
workers organizations do roeryihsng they can to torn him 
into a skilled worker as quickly as po«i6fe The factory 
trade union committee tries to induce suck a worker to 
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attend some school or study circle to raise his political 
and cultural level , the foreman assigns skilled u others 
to help him out at work , the factory management pas s all 
the expenses of his schooUng 

3 The rapid industnabzation of the USSR made 
the task of mastering the new machinery and the new 
technological processes particularly important This in 
Its turn, necessitated the mass training of skilled workers 

Three fourths of all the machine tools in the Soviet Umoti 
are less than ten years old They are absolutely new types 
of machmerj which the majonfy of our workers never saw 
before Old workers had to be taught anew, their technical 
knowledge refurbished and increased, while at the same time 
provision had to be made for affording the vast multitude of 
young people the Te<]Ut<ite facilities to become highly skilled 
workers 

This was the object which the Soviet Government had in 
mind when in 1932 tt made U compulsory to study the mint 
mum requirements of technical knowledge for 25S trades tn 
heavy industry A time limit was fixed after the expiration 
of which all jobs requiring a certain degree of skill could 
be filled only by workers possessing such a minimum of tech 
meal knowledge, which had to be proved by a certificate to 
that effect 

This proved a strong slimulus for mastering the new 
technique Technical training became compulsory for all 
^workers, both men and women, engaged in the most important 
trades Technical study circles and courses were organized 
in the overwhelming majority of the country’s plants and 
mills enabling every worker to acquire the necessarj mini 
mum of technical knowledge without interrupting his regular 
work There was, of cotiise, no tuition charge, for all educa 
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lion in the USSR, is free, as already stated 

Soon this system of technical education was introduced 
in all industries 

The curriculum of the technical minimum courses insti 
luted for the workers in heavy industry includes the follow 
ing subjects 

General survey of technology and the organi^atcon of 
production , 

Accident prevention and safetK appliances 
Principal properties oj maienals , 

Structure operation and cate of machinery and tools , 
The funcUoniag and operation of interconnected ma 
chines , 

Elementary principles regarding standards of uiorh, 
uages and production costs ^ 

Dunog the first half of 1935, State examinations were 
held throughout the country as a means of checking up the 
progress made by our workers in mattering the required 
minimum of technical knowledge By July 1, 1935 almost 
800 000 workers engaged in heavy industry had passed these 
evanunations More than two thirds of this number were 
graded “ excellent ” or “ good," 

The value of this system of mass technical education for 
workers is strikingly illustrated m the person Ivan Gudov, 
formerly a farm hand and now a Sukhanovite of great renown 
end a member of the Supreme Soviet of the U S S R In 1934 
he started to work in the Sergo Orjonikidze Machine Tool/ 
Works in Moscow as an unskilled labourer Up to that time 
Gudov had had no conception of machinery or tools At the 
factory he signed up for a six month technical course, which 
he completed with success He rapidly learned the techno 
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logical processes and (echnique of operation of the most com* 
plex machines. And the very next year, having become a 
milling machine operator, Gudov set a world record for labour 
productivity in his line He bolds the record to this day 
4, The jcar 1935 marked the birth of the Stakhanov 
movement, which spread to all branches of industry and 
agriculture with amazing rapidity Stakhanovites are peopl“ 
who have completely mastered the technique of their jobs, 
it'io are able to squeeze out of technique the mavimiim that 
can be squeezed out of it, and who arc imbued with the ambi' 
tion to help increase labour efficierc) on a national scale 
The Soviet Government wholeheartedly supports the Stakha 
noi ices and has still further extended the tecbnical education 
of the worker masses Education wtlhm the range of the 
required technical mmtmuoi has become universal and com 
puUory for all men and women workers 

Special advanced technological courses, called Stakha 
noiite courses, have lieen set up for those who hare passed 
the State technical minimum examinations Courses for master 
craftsmen of Socialist labour have been instituted for out 
standing Stakhanovite workers who have set examples of high 
labour productivity 

A similar educational system is also in force in the railway- 
transport service In 1936, for example, no less than 500,000 
railwaymen were attending various technical minimum courses 
and study circles The student body consisted, in the mam, 
of subordinate railway officials, of workers in the most im 
.^joitant railroading trades, and oi railway shop men 

The foremost transport workers are taking up more 
advanced technical studies Workers who have successfully 
rompleted their studies are promoted to more responsible 
j’osts, to higher positions Very frequently the head of a 
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new or brigade becomes a foreman, an assistant engine dri er 
IS made a fullfledged engine driver, a switchman a shunter, 
d a shunter an assistant station ina«ter 
/ 5 Collective farms. State farms, and machine and tractor^ 

stations also have a great variety of scientific farming and 
technical study circles Here collective farmers leam to dnve 
tractors and operate harvester combines . they study agro- 
nomy and master the technique of Socialist agriculture Trac- 
tor drivers combine operators, chauffeurs and truck drivers 
study to become brigade leaders, foremen and mechanics 

Technical education for workers has acquired a genuinely 
mass character in the USSR 

The worker in a Soviet factory is not a mere automaton, 
mechanically performing a set task , he is not a mere appe^ 
age to a machine or lathe TAe general lurvey of technology 
and the organization of production, two subjeclz included^ 
in the curriculum 0 / the icchntcal eounes, give the viorker an 
weight into the function of each shop and the inter connection 
between the tariout shops as well as of the technological 
process carried on in the factory as a whole A certain amount 
of time is devoted in these courses to introductory lectures 
on the general tasks of the particular branch of industry and 
on the national-ecORonTJc plan of the whole country The*e 
technical cour«es also improve the general education o the 
workers 

In 1938 the courses for master craftsmen of Socialist 
labour m the Stalin Works at Kuznetsk were attended by 
2,222 workers including many women Among the students/ 
were steel and iron workers, dectnetan* mechanics and power 
plant workers The vast majority of these were people from 
eighteen to thirty years of age SlakhanoMtes of eleven nation 
alilies attend the^ cour«c« 
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The cla«®cs ate held in Iwo ivell equipped buildings hav- 
ing a total oi 61 classrooms "nicre are special clanrooms 
for the principal general and technical subjects — chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, general electrical and structural engi- 
neering and the machining of metals 

The school library contains 20,000 books It keeps more 
than one hundred different newspapers and magazines 

The teaching staff consists of 59 instructors, siv of whom 
are engineers engaged in production During the first half 
of 1938, 91 of the students were promoted fo responsible po«) 
tions in various industrial establnhments 

The Petrovsky ^fetallurgical Works (Dmcpropelroi»k(, 
the Stahnogorsk Chemical Works ^rd many other large planla 
hate also installed their technical courses in splendidh equip 
ped premises Six new mass technical training schools were 
in the Donetz Basin started before the war 

In the autumn of 1938, 218 Stakhanoviie courses wero 
given in the Stalingrad Tractor Works They were attended 
by 3,300 workers The special subjects required by the tractor 
works were taught by over 200 engineers and technicians, and 
a great number of the factory’s best Stakhanovites who had 
mastered the technique of tractor construction to perfection 
The Slolotov Automobile Works in Gorky has about 
forty Slakhanovite courses 

This method of organizing ledimcal training and of 
^ promoting people to leading posts as they acquire the requi 
site knowledge has become an ordinary, every day occurrence 
m the Soviet Union Scores and hundreds of workers irt 
every factory, mill or mine are taking courses to increase 
their technical knowledge, and this mass technical training 
IS giving rise to ever increasing nnmbers of outstanding Sta- 
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khanovile workers 

Jn 1936 315 per cent of the young workers m four 
t industries- machinery iron and steel coal and 
textiles — already possessed a complete or junior high school 
education Compare this with 1919 when even in such an 
important centre of the country as Leningrad > oung workers 
on the average did not have more than three years of elemen 
tar\ schooling 

6 During the Third Five Year Plan period the pro 
ductivUy of labour in the industries of ike USSP «-o* to 
v crease by 65 per cent This factor alone would account for 
an increase oj 62000000000 roubles in output of manufac 
lured goods in 1912 ai compared uitk 1937 In railroad trans 
porlalton labour productivity was to increase 32 per cent 
during this period and in water transport 38 per cent 

One of the vital conditions for fulfilling the Third Five 
Year Plan was the training of skilled workers technicians and 
engineers as veil as the widespread adoption of the most up 
to date technique and (he scientific organuation of production 
The system of courses for training and requalifying skilled 
workers and master craftsmen of Socialist labour was expanded, 
Mo^e than 8000 000 skilled workers of various trades would 
he trained during this period A total of 1 400000 technicians 
as well as 600 000 engineers and other highly skilled university 
and college trained experts would be graduated during this 

The Third Five Year Plan period saw the extensne , 
application of measures directed toward the execution of the 
historic task of raising the cultural and technical level of the 
working class of the lfS,SR to that of engineers and tech 
nician« 



RECORD-BREAKING STAKHANOV 
MOVEMENT 


Br 

A STAknANO\ 

I Stakhanovs lifc-sketch 2 Worid record 3 Movement 
spread Idee wdd fire 4 High public spmt. 5 Up-to- 
date machmery 6 Life of secunrf and happiness 7 No 
physical exertion 

A powerful movement for more rffioent methods of orga 
nizing work has been developing in the Soviet Union Tins 
movement has brought in its tram an improvement in labour 
productivity equal (0 tuo three and even ten times the per 
foimance heretofore Its cradle was the coal industr) whence 
It spread with lightning speed to other branches of industry 
and also to agncultre ft has become a mars movement (hot 
has everytehere shattered the old now antiquated esltmales of 
rates of output and production capacUies 

How IS it that this vast nioveinent of Soviet working 
people for high labour productivity has been named after 
myself a plain hewer of coal ’ What is my method of 
work ^ 

Before answering these questions I should like to sketch 
roy life in brief 

1 I am thirty eight bom into a poor peasants family 
My childhood years were bleak and joyless At the age of 
nine I was already working as a hand on a rich peasant s 
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farm where I got no pay except my keep Then I was a 
shepherd for three years and after that again a farm hand 
Under the Soviet Government I got a job in a mine 

I went to the Central Innjno colliery in Kadievka (now 
Sergo) where nearly thirty men from my village were em 
ployed There I started my career m the usual way first I 
was a breakman then a pony man and finally I came to hew 
coal myself 

As time went on I grew attached to the colliery and 
the people that worked there the work became my roost 
vital interest. 

When I first started hewing with a pneumatic pick it took 
me a while to get the knack of handling the tool 1 kept at it, 
trying my level be«t until my per«everencc was rewarded 
I gradually acquired the technique of the business and my 
performance stead ly increased While the standard daily rale 
of output was five tons which meant covermg about three 
yards I would often make eight tons covering as much as 
five yards In a year s lime I was sent to take a special 
course m coal hewing with pneumatic picks This course 
helped me a great deal and I began to hew as much as ten 
tons in one shift But 1 did not want to stop there I wanted 
to keep increasing my output for even then I realised that 
eight or even ten tons of coal in a day s work was a long 
way from what could be got out of a pneumatic pick. 

My observations calculations and rellections brought 
me to a number of conclusions and practical ideas for mcreas 
mg output The coal face 1 was working was divided into 
eight small sections There were ten hewers m every shift 
and even if one of us had the abilities to produce more there 
was no chance to do so for lack of elbow room The small 
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sections ^sere so crowded with people that ihej got into each 
other’s >\ay Besides, the work in general was so organized 
that the picks were used only about three to three and a half 
hours a shift, or even less The rest of the time went into 
^ timbering, for we did both the hewing and the timbering our 
selves, and while we timbered the picks lay idle 

2 fThen these handicaps were removed, I hewed 
102 tons of coal i/i a single hour shift Such performance 
tvas absolutely unheard of , seven, eight and nine tons had 
been the maximum output in our pits This output of 
102 tons was a world record Even in the old coal fields 
of the Ruhr district, with alt their accumulated experience, 
a worker’s average daily output is only about 17^ Ions 
of coal 

Such was the result of the new system of production 
that swept away every obstacle in the path of the ivorlcer's 
initiative and industry 

And what happened after 1 made my record ’ The very 
next day Oyukanov arranged his work so well that he hewed 
115 tons in his shift The day after, Terekhin hewed 119 
tons, and a few days later Konisedalov hewed 125 tons and 
Savchenko as much as 151 In quite a short time I was able 
to hew 200 tons in one shift This might leally have seemed 
the maximum Howevci Nikita Izotoi hewed 240 tons and 
Attyukhm 310, scoring 536 tons only a little later All 
around me I saw my fellow workers eager to get more and 
more coal from their sections, from their picks Scores and 
hundreds of people began forthwith to adopt ray method, 
perfecting it all the time No more than a few weeks elapsed 
before miners hewing 200, 300 or even more tons of coal 
With every shift could be counted by the dozen 
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3 So this first record due to proper planning and 
' organization of production gave rise to ever new 
•^records, each more remarkable than the preceding, first in the 
pits of that one colliery, and later m other collieries and 
other coal fields The movement spread like tcild fire to 
other economic fields — it took firm root ui the transport sys 
tern, in the factories, w agriculture, in fact U embraced eiery 
sphere of economic activity 

So It was that the first Stakhanovites made their appear 
ance, and now they number imllions 

The ranks of the Stakhaoovite army ate swelling irre 
sHtihly By the middle of 1938 there were m the Donets 
basin over 350,000 miners bolding certificates of master coal 
hewers (senior and junior grades) The record for the iron 
and steel industry is as follows m the Central Regions, the 
Stakhanovites make up over 25 per cent of the total number 
of workers and m the South as much as 30 per cent In ' 
the heavy machinery industry over a third of the workers 
are Stakhanovites, 33 per cent in the medium machinery, the 
transport machinery and the tractor indu«tiie8, 34 per cent 
in the electrical machinery industry and about 50 per cent 
in the oil refining industry Thus, in a number of industries 
from a third to half of all the workers employed are Stakha 
noMles that is, people who possess a high degree of profi 
ciency at work, who have shattered the old, now outof date 
ideas of what could be got out of machinery 

Naturally, such a spread of the Stakhanov movement, 
such a mass increase m labour productivity, was bound to / 
have a very favourable effect on the country’s whole economic 
life, and that is the clue to the succesefu] fulfilment and over 
fulfilment of our national-econonuc plans and the rapid m 
crease m output m every field 
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During the period of the Second Five Year f’lan the 
average output per worker jn the coal industry (coal fare 
workers only) has increased by 70 per cent 

In 1932 the average coeRaent of volumetric efficiemy 
of blast furnaces was 1 75 , m 1938 it improved considerably, 
going down to 1 14, and at tunes almost touched 1 In «ome 
of the mills the results of Slakhanovitc work are even more 
striking For instance, at the Staiio Mill in the Kuznetsk 
Basin the coefEcient in 1938 was 095, and for one of the 
furnaces — No 2 — as low as 0 72 The coefficient of the 
Krivoy Rog Mill was 094 in 1938 

In 1933, 2 8 tons of steel uas the average rate per 
square meter of hearth In 1938 the average Has 4 64 
tons, while same Siakhanovile smelters have achieved 12 
tons and more 

The increase in labour productivity m large scale industry 
during the period of the Second Five Year Plan (1933>37) 
has amounted to 82 per cent, as against the 63 per cent 
envisaged in the plan In every mdu«try the development 
of the Stakhanov movement has led to a marked increase m 
efficiency 

The coal hewers' pneumatic picks work faster achieving 
higher productivity , the smelting of iron is taking less tune , 
the machinery in the factories is running more smoothly and 
swiftly , on the railways, trams are running at greater speed 
How is it that this mass movement for proficiency in 
' production, ansmg in one spot, spread so fast with such 
overpowering force, throughout the country ’ Perhaps it 
was to some extent accidental ** Perhaps the sudden appear 
ance of the movement implies that « will be a temporary, 
transitory phenomenon ’ Far from it Any such view of 
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e raorement would be profoundly mistaken 
/ The Stakhanov movtmeiU did not develop gradually , 

It swept the Soviet Union with whirlwind speed And 
the reason tt could spread so rapidly was that its roots 
he in the very nature of Soviet life today, that the time 
for the movement was ripe and tt only needed a touch off, 
an initial stimulant, to break out and begin to spread 
far and unde 

The Stakhanov movement had its origin among the 
rank and file — in the pits at the work benches, in the shops 
It arose and developed on the initiative of the masses them 
selves In many industrial establishments the Stakhanovites 
were able to achieve their remarkable results only after over 
coming the resistance — at limes very obstinate — of those of 
the managers and engineers who would not part with the old 
ideas of what were possible production capacities and rates 
of output 

4 The Stakhanov movement is a product of the 
will and high public spirit of the Soviet working people 
who are moved by the great desire to employ to the ul 
most their initiative, resourcefulness, energy and personal 
capacity for the sake of improving fheir work of achieving 
better results 

There arc seseral factors underlying this desire, under 
lying the deielopment of the Stakhanov movement 

In the first place it was possible for the Stakhanov move 
inent to become a mass moiement because the Soviet people 
know that they are not working for the capitalists, but for 
theraselve«, for the more and more complete satisfaction of 
iheir own need* In a country where the entire national m 
•come 18 employed for the benefit of the working people, where 
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ad the means and msttuments o( production, all the mills 
and factories, together with what they produce, a^ wed as 
the land and its minera} deposits are the property of the 
working people, the i»hole community, every improvement in 
^ the work of the individual contributes to the general welfare 
The SoMet people know, they see and realize, that the better 
work progresses, the wealthier the country becomes and the 
greater is the prosperity of its inhabitants. That is the reason 
why the Soviet people put their heart and soul into their work 
why thej exert every effort use their abilities to the utmost — 
to enhance the prosperity of their country Loving their home 
land they love their machines, their factone«, their work 

When Stakhanovites are asked wh> they strive to score 
records, they reply as a rule that they have a real interest 
. in their work and that the good results achieved are the 
natural consequence This reply voices the general sentiment 
of the Soviet people 

In May 1936 our mining toivn of Corlovka, in the Doneta 
Basin, Was visited by a delegation of French miners On 
their return, they published their impressions m The Miner — 
a newspaper appearing in the city of Bney I shall quote 
a pa«sage 

‘ We could hear the muffled sound of pneumatic picks 
There were four men in the gallery, plainly displeased at our 
appearance on the scene 

-*■1 “ After we were introduced however, the Soviet comrades’ 

attitude changed at once When they raised their lamps, we 
could see four smiling black faces 

‘ ‘ We ate interfering aren’t we ^ ’ I asked 
IS 
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“ ‘ That’s all right,’ one of them replied ‘ You see, you 
. our guests, and we thought first it was some of our hojs 
“ ‘ Don’t you get paid if you have to «tand idle ’ ’ 

“ ‘ Ye«, we do,’ replied Yermachok, who had been pointed^ 
out to us as one of the be«t Slakhanovite hewers 
‘ ‘ So why worry ’ ’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ’ Any time that’s lost means 
les« coal, and ive need coal ’ 

‘ When he said ‘ we,’ it sounded as if he owned the mine 
1 asked him «quarely 
“ ‘ Don’t you have enough coal ^ ’ 

" He waved his band impatiently 
“ I mean the country, and you re talking about me ’ 

‘ People work with a will, they take joy m their work 
And that is the source of everything ” 

S There it yet another very important cause jar iht 
development of the Stakhanov moi'ement in the Soviet Canton 
the country has been armed uuh up to date machinery and 
numerous operalion* hate mastered this machinery The Soviet 
people have learned to promote the technique of production, 
to get twice, three tunes, ten times as much out of their 
machinery as before Many of the Stakhanovites may rightly 
be called masters of their craft — so well do they know their 
bu«iness, so thoroughly are they initiated into all tAe secrets 
of high labour efficiency ^ 

C Finally, a most important factor contributing to iht 
rise and development of the Stakhanov movement has been 
the greater iceljare of the people A life of security and 
happiness brings utlh it a new pace of work There is more 
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team uork and energetic applicatuJn to one's job When life 
IS good, work IS smoother, faster, more productive 

Such are the causes lhat gave rise to this popular move 
ment, the Stakhanov movement, whose members have come 
to be the notable of the Soviet land enjoying universal respect 
and admiration They are a direct outcome of the Sonet 
order, of the Socialist system of society in the Soviet Union 
They explain why the Stakhanov movement is developing so 
confidently, they hold the clue to its power and might 

There arc some who think lhat the Stakhanov movement 
18 variety of the Taylor system Such a view is profoundly 
mistaken Taylor proceeded on the supposition that workers 
are naturally lazy, that they will always try to work slower 
than they could When he established his rates of output, 
Taylor would take the hardiest workers, time their move 
ments and require the same output of all the rest His system 
amounts to taking the result of the utmost exertion of effort 
by the strongest worker as the standard of output for all 
the others, lowering rales of pay at the same time Naturally 
under the Taylor system only young workers can be em 
ployed, people possessed of powerful constitutions and great 
physical strength, capable of withstanding enormous exertion 
of effort for a certain length of time It is a system which 
can be saddled on the workers only by force, agaiii«t their 
will 

The Stakhanov movement, on the contrary, is a voluntary 
movement of the masses who are themselves interested in the 
"^results of their work 

7 Slakkanavite work does not call for physical over 
exertion It requires only a pablu: spirited attitude toward 
one’s uork and a ihoroagh study of one’s machinery and its 
technique 
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Slakkanoiile work u a combination oj manual and mental 
uotL It tnabtet the StuPhanoviies to show their mettle, to 
display their faculties, to give free rein to their creative ideas ; 
It signifies ike victory of man over the machine 

The Stakhanovite movement u significant, {or it is the 
first token of the nascent rise of every worker to the cultural 
and technical level of an engineer or technician Such pro 
gress by the working class will obviously mean still higher 
labour productivity, a degree of proficiency in production 
that will provide the universal abundance which the Soviet 
people are working to achieve, amce that m the essential pre 
requisite to effect the transition to the new, Communi<t, social 
6>stem, under which every member of society will receive 
all products according to his needs, the needs of a culturallv 
developed human being 

Such IS the significance and such the outlook of th 
Stakhanov movement 



TME FOURTH ESTATE 

FREEDOM OF THE PHESS 
BY 

VERA GOLENKINA 

1 Ten fold increase 3 Travelling newspapers 3 Lite 
rary works 4 Children s i>ook$ ^ Soviet U.S A com 
panson. 6 Characieristjcs of publications and contn 
hutors. 7 Workers’ ariKles 8 Campaign against 
bureaucracy 9 Contact with readers. 10 Mouthpiece of 
the Party it Economic Construction 

The USSR envoys freedom of the pre«s This right 
guaranteed by Article 125 of the Constitution of the 
USSR which states 

the citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law 

(a) freedom 0/ speech 

(b) Freedom of the press 

(c) Freedom of assembly indudutg the holding of 
mass meetings 

(d) Freedom of street procesions and demonstrations 

“These cimI rights are ensured by placing at the dis 
posal of the working people and rheir organizations printing 
presses stocks of paper public build ng«, the streets com 
munication facilities and other material requisites for the 
exercise of these rights 
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And, indeed, in the USSR printing shops, paper mills, 

halls in which to hold meetings and everything else 
needed to make free speech and a free press realities are 
lyhoJIy and completely at the ilj«posal o/ the working people 

In 1913, that is on the eve of the World War, only 859 
newspapers with a total circulation of 2 700000 copies were 
published in nbat was then the Russian empire 

Most of the newspapers were owned by financiers and 
bankers, industrialists, manufacturers and big landowners 
Policy was dictated to the biggest newspapers of prerevolu 
tionary Russia by the Russo Asiatic Bank 

Since the Resolution the USSR, once a backward 
illiterate country, has become a land of progress, literacy and 
culture and has developed an ertensive network of elementary 
secondary and higher schools m which instruction » gi>en 
in the respective native languages of its peoples 

1 Every department of the prets has been broadly deve- 
loped In comparison uith the last pre uar (1913) , the number 
oj netLspapers published w the Soviet Vmon has grouin tenfold 
(8 550 on January 1, 1939) uhile their circulation has 
increased fourteen times (47520000 copies) The total 
annual circulation of Soiiel newspapers lopped the 
7000000000 mark in 1938 

The leading newspapers hive exceptionally large circula 
lion® Praida {The Truth) has a circulation in excess of 
2 000 000 copies IzvesUa (The Cazetle), publi«hed under' 
the au«pices of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of 
the Us S R is printed m 1,560000 copies and Trud (Labour) t 
the press organ of the Central Council of Trade Unions m 
480 000 copie« 
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Other newspapers ol large circulation are the central 
trade organs of the vanoos industries, published bj the 
re«pective People’s Commissaruils jointly with the Central 
Committees of the corresponding trade unions. Prominent 
' among these are Inditslna {Industry — the press organ of 
heavy mdustrj ), Vckuehlaya Gat-ela {The Teacher’s Journal), 
ohd the newspapers issUed bj the People’s Commissariats and 
trade unions of Water Transport, Finance, Aviation, Light 
Industry, the Food Tndustr), Agriculture and the Timber 
Industry 

The Red Arm) and Ihc Red Navy base many newspapers 
of their oivn Besides the central papers, Krassnaya Ziezda 
{The Red Star) and V oyenno-Morshot Flat {The Navy), 
there are numerous armj, army corps, divisional and brigade 
papers, manj of which originated in the days of the Civil 
\(ar 

There are 3 993 local newspapers published in tlie various 
districts of the USSR with a total circulation of 6 000,000 
copies 

The larger industrial establishments, institutions and State 
farms issue their own new«paper« These appear either every 
other day or once a wedc, and the circulation of many of 
them runs into lens of thousands There were 4604 such 
newspapers in the various factories Stale farms and machine 
and tractor stations m 1P37 

^ The smaller industrial establi^ments and institutions, 
and the collective farms, schools, factory shops and rest homes 
put out wall newspapers (the articles being either written bj 
hand or typewritten) which treat of the life of the establish 
raent or institution and fight for improving production, raising 
the cultural lesel of the woiker®, etc Thev indulge extensively 



' j cnticism aimed at improving production As the 
^er establishments also have a wall newspaper for oery 
department, the total number la indeed enormous 

2 There arc also many “iraselling” newspapers, new' 
papers on wheels During the spring sowing and autumn Bar 
ve'ling, miniature prmt'bops mounted on trucks and equipped 
with radio receiiing sets go out mto the fields where the fight 
for high harvest is being waged They are the “travelling” 
head^arters of some newspapers News items about Stakha 
npMte records in tlie fields, about the results of Soeiah't 
competition among the tractor brigades and on the amount of 
work done by the harvester combines, as well as articles on 
the "hortconungs of the work, written by the collective 
farmers themselves, are printed in the paper the very same 
day, together with the foreign and domestic news picked up 
on the radio 

The 1,8S0 periodicals published in the U.5,5R have a 
total annual circulation of 230,000,000 copies 

3 The tremendous interest of the millions of Soviet work 
mg people in political questions and their eagerness to get 
a thorough political education has led to a colossal grovith 
in the publication of the classics of Manu'm Leninism. 

the period of 21 years from 1917 to 1938 a total of 395,400,000 
copies of the works of Marx, Engels, Lemn and Slalm were 
published in the USSR and those of Salty fcov Shchednn« 
the famous Rus'iaji satirist, in 5,587,000 copie«, which means 
80 tiroes as many before the Revolution 

There is probably no better way to gam a swift under* 
standing of the inany.sided growth and great cultural achieve- 
ments of the Sonet Union than to examine and snrvev its 
recently published hooks 
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The publtealtan of literary works has increased more 
than sexenfold < 15,900,000 co^« in 1913 and 117,800,000 
copter m 1937J, books on agriculture almost eightfold 
(3,000,000 and 23,200,<K)0), books on social science and 
political works seventeen limes (17,700,000 and 
308,600,000) and technical books twenty seven times 
2,200,000 and 59,400,000) 

During the three years, 1935 1938 alone, among the great 
Soviet authors there were 9,151,612 copies of Maxim GorLy’s 
l^OTks i«sued in 49 languages m the USSR, 2,536 385 of 
ihe poet, Vladimir Mayakovsy’s, and 1,533,210 of Sholom 
Aleichem’s Alexei Tolstoy, the author of Bread and Peter 
the Great, and Mikhai Sholokhov, the author of And Quiet 
Flows the Don and f'lrgin Soil Upturned, have been honoured 
through being elected members of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR During these three years, 2,(^6, 870 and 2,668,530 
copies of their i^oiks, respectively, were published 

Pre revolutionary Russian writers ate also Widely read 
During the same period. 7,874,557 copies of Leo Tol«toy’s 
works were published in 42 languages, 5,183,700 of Chekhov’s 
in 41 languages, 4,120,772 of Turgenov’s and 2,766,165 of Go- 
gol’s Most sensational of all, however, was the publication of 
13,400,000 copies of Pushkin’s works m 61 languages during 
the single year 1937 in connection with the celebration ol 
his centennial. This however was only a little over one 
half of the 24 million copies of his works which have been 
published since 1917. 

1 

Not only are the books ol Soviet and Russian authors 
given an enormous distribution, but many a European or 
\merican author has had more copies of his books published 
in the Soviet Union than m his native country Among the 



.huropean witers, 1,510312 copies of Remain Rolland’s works 
were published during 1935 38, 918330 of Henri Barbusse’s, 
521 083 of Emile Zola’s 1,139310 of Lion FeuebtHangers, 
689 050 of Heme s and 492335 of Shakespeare’s Among 
\mencan writers, 1,549390 copies of Mark Twain’s books, 
1,430 975 of Jack London’s, 3,00,000 of 0 Henry’s and 100,000 
of Hemingway’s were published during these three years 

4 Equally noteworthy are the figures illustrating the 
increased publication of books for children The total num- 
ber of these publi«bed in 1913 was 6,550,000 , by 1937 this 
figure had swelled to 06,396,000, that is, had increased 
tenfold Special newspapers in the various native tongues are 
issued for children The most popular children's newspaper 
— ^Ihe Picnenkayii Pratnfa (The Ptoneer’i Truth) has 8 
circulation of 900,000 

^Ia^y Soviet children’s writers arc enormously popular ' 
During 1935 38, for example, 731L9&4 copies of the children’s 
poet, Samuel hlatshak's works were issued in 41 languages , 
6,131,883 of Komei Chukovsky’s , 5315,110 of Agnya Barto's, 
and 1,263, ItO of Mikhail Ilfu’s, the author of New Soviet 
Primer and Jfen and Mountains During 1937 as many as 66 
million copies of children’s books and 118 million copies of 
fiction and poetry were published lo the USSR 

5 It IS always a little difficult to grasp the astronomical 
character of Soviet statistics It is difficult, for instance, to 
visualue 118 million volomea and to think what they mean 
In terms of cultural arhiesement to a country which was- 
largely illiterate twenty years ago It is equally difficult to 
understand that these volumes comprise only a fraction of 
all books published in the Sonet Union Since 1932, at 
•eaM, half a hiUion or more copies of books have been issued 
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each year in the Soviet Union the number for the single 
year 1937, totalling 673S00000 If one compares SoMet 
figures in Socialist Conslniction in the USSR with tho«e 
for America m the 1939 World Atmanac, one finds that m 
1936 while 10 <136 new titles and new editions together ivere 
publi«hed in the United States 43340 titles were published 
in the USSR of which 11(596 were published in the 
languages of national minorities — those other than Ru««ian 
6 Under Sonet rule the printed word has penetrat 
ed to the remote pares of the vast territory of the USSR 
Aetespapers ore being published in 70 languages and 
books JO 111 languages of the peoples of the V S SR, of 
whom 40 Aove developed written alphabets only since the 
October Reiolution 

Newspapers, books and periodicals are so priced as to 
be withm the means of ever) Soviet cituen It is the elm 
of the Soviet press that every issue should help to popularize 
advanced ideas to encourage the public spirited workers in 
all spheres of labour, science and culture, reveal an) 'Kort 
comings there may be on one or another sector of construction 
ol the neiv Socialist life, flail and ridicule all bureaucracy 
and redtape and expose the spies and saboteurs sent into the 
USSR bv the fascist countries In all its activities the 
Soviet press is guided by the aint of building classless soci^}, 
in which labour productivity will reach such a high level as 
to make possible the realization of the principle ‘From 
each according to his abilit), to each according to his needs ”, 
5 that IS, towards the achievement of Communist society, to 
wards the realization of the dream of the finest minds of 
humanit) 

The Soviet press mamtaiDs the closest contact with the 
masses Besides their huge army of trained professional 



lalists the 8,550 newspapers published in the 
receive contributions from more than three milhon factory 
and village corre«pQndents 

The factory and village correspondents are reporters of 
a special type, a «pecifically Soviet type They are corres 
pendents who voluntarily undertake to contribute articles to 
the press on the achievements or shoitcomings of the indus 
trial establi«hinents or in«tilubons in which they work, or 
the collective farms of which they are members They initiate 
public discussions on various questions pertaining to Socialist 
construction give publicity (o good work and call attention 
to instances of poor work in the State or economic apparatus 

7 In any issue of any Soviet newspaper )oii can Uni 
articles and news items signed by workers employees teachers, 
lollective farmers and other public «pinud citizens, cnticu 
mg some shortcoming in this or that branch of economy or 
jiminiatration Quite often you will run acto^ a news item 
written by some geologist reporting the discovery of new 
mineral deposits or an article by a factory engineer submitting 
a proposal for improving work or calling for the organization 
cf a new branch of indu«lry, or a letter from a botanist who 
has evolved a new variety of plant 

A con<tant stream of «uch letters, news items and articles 
written by workers collective farmers and intellectuals pours 
nlo the thousands of Soviet newspaper offices daily and even 
hourly PraiJa, the organ of the Central Committee of the 
Communi't Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), receives 
as many as 800 such letters in one day Vchittlshtya Ga’eta, 
(he organ of the People s Commissariats of Education of the 
various republics and the teachers’ union, receives from 4,500 
to 5,000 letters a month from its readers In the editorial 
offices every letter is given prompt and ihoughlful attention 



K great many o£ the letters ate published, but lack of space 
makes it impossible to publish them all However, measures 
are taken with regard to each letter — whether published or 
unpublished to satisfy just grievances and eliminate irregu 
'anties The Soviet authorities lend an attentive ear to the 
loice of the press and quickly react to any warning signals 
It may sound 

One of the fundamental principles of the Soviet press is 
criticism, regardless of person fn other words, anyone, no 
matter ivhat post he may hold, irrespective of his status, may 
be subjected to oral and printed criticism or any fault he 
may have commuted Criticism aids the Bolshevik Party 
and the Soviet Government to disclose mismanagement and 
inertness, and to correct all kinds of deficiencies in the shortest 
possible time 

The citizens of the S R freely state in the press their 
opinions on any economic or political question When 
necesiary they demand an explanation from the head of the 
industry or the State apparatus m question Thus for 
example, the leading newspapers have published questions 
sddressed by individual citizens to various People’s Com 
nnssars, among them the Peoples Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs And each of these inquiries received a full reply, 
also through the press 

8 The ioorkert correspondents carry on a vigorous, per 
icstent campaign against bureaucracy and against violators 
of 5ocjfl/ist labour disctplme, uagekogs, idlers and other 
disorganuers of produclum 

The Soviet press maintains various forms of contact with 
Its readers Apart from extensive correspondence, there are 
well prepared meetmgs between groups of readers and 
newspaper staffs for the purpose of discussing problems and 
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^ ng opinions For example, the editors of Mackinos 
'‘iroyenie (Machint Building — the official pre<s organ of tic 
Peoples Commissariats of the Machine Building Industries) 
arranged a meeting in January, 1938, with the engineers and 
Stakhanovite workers from the machine building plants 
Seven hundred of its readers discussed with the staff the 
experience gained by the Kuib>sbev Plant in Kolonma — one 
of the largest machine building works m the USSR — w 
masleriag the new technological proce«ses The readers 
suggested to the editorial board how best to continue the 
papers drne for introducing and mastering these processes 

In preparation lor the new school year of 1938 39 
VchiteUkaya Gorefo held a conference with teacher members 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U S S R Among those present 
at the conference were teachers from the republics of non 
Russian nationalities Georgia, Armenia, Kazakhstan and 
others The outstanding teachers here assembled advanced 
Loncrete proposals for improving public education Accord 
mg to their general polic) the editors of the newspapers 
carefully noted these «uggestions and advocated their adoption 
in Its columns 

At the conclusion of the fir^t term of school this news 
paper in order to ascertain how the schools and the various 
public educational bodies had functioned during that period, 
again invited a group of readers — this time village school 
teachers— to the editorial office* This particular meeting 
between the editorial staff and the readers was attended by 
M I Kalinin, President of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U S S R who took an active part in its busine*! 

9 The editors in-chief of ncw«papers as well as the 
a«sociate editors recene tuiCots daily and listen attentively t<f 
what they have to say TIm* practice extends the newspapers’ 
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contact with theit readers /'™„a^;‘*’'More than 

visitors call at the editorial oSlees of hravd 
twelve thousand call at tzveitia 


^re thOUSanO can — 

,1 has become a tradition lor .11 Soviet -t™ 
hold readers con.erences 
of their work to their readers Eiglit h 

part in the readers' conlerenc„ , the pres, 

lcke.ko,e Zemledeliye ( Soeiolnt ,„a ,, 

organ o£ the People's Comm»i«r,a «f ^ 

the trade unions ol the agricnltura The same 

of State lanns and machine and traclor s t , 

vear the editor of the Moscow 
Jltntonsliy BoMeeik {The Umc<,« BohhmH, P 
the newspaper's work to 2,000 readers 

All these 'thecoma 

newspapers and their readers P , p„^„,ble to raise 

true servants ol the people and 

issues promptly and hgh.tns 

Soviet newspapers came into net 6 
again J the "'"""/roused the workers and 

The Soviet press of / -i.c'. domestic and foreign 

peasants to fight against the P Government 

enemies, propagated the slog- /, „chers and 

and scathingly denounced the deserters, 
profiteers 

papondltTr^MlTslrge.^ 

economic and cultural development of the conn y 

He USSR He pres, mnit he o propagondis , 
an aSJm end an org»imer-H.. ri ho. Lenin /oramie. 



u lU taiks Here are a few examples illustrating this 
/ conception 

During the years devoted to carrying out the first two 
FneYear plans, Stalin’s slogans about mastering the new 
industrial plants and the new technique were particularly 
popular The Soviet press eagerly took up these slogans 
Correspondents from Pravda, Izvesha and Industria, working 
in groups at the large industrial enterprises, did yeomen’s 
service in making these slogans effectiie 

The Soviet press also plays a prominent role m spread 
ing the Stakhanov movement 

’ I remember,” writes Alexei Stakhanov, the famous coal 
miner who initiated this remarkable movement, “ that seeing 
my record featured in the press spurred me on towards new 
achievements in the field of labour productivity. The prest 
must be given credit for the efiicient way in which it bronghi 
my CYpeiience to the knowledge of my fellow workers in other 
mines As a result the Donetz coal fields, which used to 
give the country 140 000150,000 tons of coal a day now 
produce more than 200,000 tons ” 

Aewspaperj haie become indispensable in the daily hk 
r£ the Soviet citizen They appear everywhere— m the 
Caucasian aul, the Dabek Kiiklai, the mountain hamlets of 
the Pampir and m the wintering places of the arctic explorers 
on Novaya Zemlya They are issued in factories and mill* 
in universities and colleges, in Red Army units, theatres 
mines and submarines Engineers and artists, actors and 
bakers, architects and deep sea divers, writers and sailors, 
aviators and printers, bank employees and coal miners all 
have their own regularly printed newspapers 

In the mountains and in flie desert sands, in the zone 
of eternal ffo*t and in the subtropics, the first thump of th« 
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bboWs shovel .s answered Ito an echo b, •1"=;';* ‘ 

portable prose, already bosy palUns oat a ”™W« " 
Lhabitanls of ctl.cstobe while they ate under construction 


• The first issue ol IVa Zoshclito Kodmy (in De/cnce of 
Oar Country) , put out hy the men o£ the Red 
Detached Atm), appeared at Irate Hassan m 
days when the lapanese aggressors were stagg g 
across the herder Just helore going into battle the lien 
Army men published the Ataka {Attack}, a specia issue 
their wall newspaper 


10 “The press,” says Stalin “ la the only '“"r " 
whereby the Party can speak daily in the 
country and its citizens It was through the press that the Soviet 

Government submitted the draft ol the Constitution of he 
USSR -the Iund.ment.1 law ol the State-.o a 

discussion The Government Constitutional Comm., on 

made a thorough study ol all amendment, to f ““ '“f r 
ed by the citizen, ol the Soviet Union and 
pre.. Stalin, the chairman ol the commission, arelu ly 
analyzed these proposed amendments in is tepo 
All Union CongL ol Soviet. A number ol them were 
accepted by the Congress and duly incorporated in the 
of the Constitution of the USSR 


In 1937 and 1938 an enthusiastic campaign that stirred 
the lie country ushered rn the elections to , e Sup^iem 
Soviet ol the U S S R and the Supreme Sov.e ol the Untm 
■’Republic. The Soviet press played no 
paigning lor the candidate, nomm.ted by the Communis 
and non Party Hoc to the highest organs ol State _ 
the land ol Soviet. The papers were lull ol 
forward stones sent in by ordinary Soviet 
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oul the )jfe and work of the candidates from firsthand 
knowledge One factory newspaper Udarnik Metallostroya 
{The Metal Construction Shock Bngader) printed side hf 
side an election campaign speech by Professor Mysh, a physi 
Clan then candidate for the Sopreme Soviet of the USSR 
and a letter from a cmain Comrade Petrakova who“e hfe 
he had once saved Petrakova wrote that Professor Mjsh 
loved his fellowmen and loved and knew his work” And 
this was the be«t recommendation any candidate could wish 
lor 

A Moscow factory paper Za Sovietsky Podslapnik 
^Soviet Ball hearings) serving the Kaganovich Ball Bearing 
Plant conducted an interesting and convincing campaign m 
‘upport of Comrade Pichugina formerly worker of that plao!, 
running for the Supreme Soviet of the U S.5 R In a 
short years Comrade Pichugina, like so many others in the ^ 
Soviet Union had made much headway in life Starting ont 
as an unskilled worker on the plant’s construction site, she 
had become a highly skilled mechanic It was she who 
assembled the first Soviet ball bearings She was also s 
prominent figure in public life, having been elected chairmao 
< f a district Soviet in the aty of Moscow In espousing ti® 

• andjdature of this true daughter of the people, the newspap*^ 
•howed that the road traversed by Comrade Pichugina was 
i)pical of many gifted people who had formerly been brow 
beaten and stifled by Tsansm and had found application for 
their abilities only under the Soviet 8y«tem Workers 
loKmen and engineers as aI«o housewives who had occaaon. 
to meet her in the course of her public work and collective 
larmers from her native village, contributed articles and 
j-er^onal items ahaue tiTi n>-4bf fartnry newspapers And 
every line tl^5^A^Jjia4.ifihvu!S^ly simple and true to 
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Cf the national economy of the USb K w 
discussed in the press 
. .eM „e„ 

It u ca.tom.iy lot iFo Soviet pt^ to^P™ 
tical summaries daily on the sta « ® putput 

work (ploughing sowing, reaping, etc ) y 

• of coal, non steel and automobile, and the hg^ 

.s.lo.amgt These a«» .re oC g„,„, ..oal 

Soviet reader, which is but natural, ^6 

and machinery, are the leading items pf the U S S R 

the national wealth which ensures the mig 

11 The Soviet prea h.e grox" S”“°oi 'e^o' 

which actively maaifesu tlsell “ nment in ihe land ol 
nomic constinction ana caUural °P , 

Socialism Some ol the oo""''’ ' ‘ engageO m 

eepresenlative. oi the Soviet tnlelligenU.., are eng „ 
newspaper or literary work 

All these people, a. well a. .he P'f '“ll'”; 

,n,o, the esteem ol „„esponaenCe with 

ZrSerr^e marinow'aieim oo»e . *em W 

l,.e.ti.ns, seek .heir admee ..a .»« 1^“' 

?he closest contact between wetter and reader 

The Soviet Government and people pul a high 
die work o. the -eP— “ ■- 

by order of 



USSR, 172 Soviet writers were decorated with tokens ol 
distinction, including the highest — the Order of Lenin and the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour A number of Soviet 
men of letters Alexei Tolsto), Mikhail Sholokhov and others, 
have been elected to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

All thu testifies to the important part which the 
Soviet press ts playing in the life of the country and to 
the honourable position which pressmen hold among the 
working people of the Soviet Union 



MOTION PICTURE-ART AND INDUSTRY 


PROF s eisenstein 

I Hdp and advice a Cnnoua incident. 3 PnMic interest 
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data beside, recommending oiipnal 

isolated case Other men ,n An film ivotld have nan 

n„..hly .he Vam,l.ev bto.het, ->'» „ 

Vye... and Michael ,Re revoln 

October and Lenm m 1918 P j 

t,onary events ol 1917. old ^ 3 „d various 

in the Cnil War, sent their diaries, photograp 
docnLnU relatmg to Ae fimt ye... ol Soviet po.er Many 
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easy one for the actors have merely to impersonate them 
their older brothers their fathers and comrades There 
are other parts, hoviever that do not come naturally to Red 
Army men — then things arc liable to go wrong 

In the film Volchaytvsk Days the brothers Vassihev 
attempted to reproduce art actual episode of the Civil War 
The partisans had watered the slopes of a steep hill m mid 
wmter to make their position inaccessible to the Japanese 
invaders The producers did the same thinking that the icy 
slopes would baffle the Red Army men (dressed in Japanese 
uniforms) as they had the troops of the hlikado However, 
when the men heard the word of command not knowing what 
was m the minds of the producers they set about the }el> 
in real earnest and leach^ the lop The scene had to be 
taken all over again 

3 I have already noted the great public interest du* 
played during the actual production of hints \(hen a moving 
picture IS released the public gives its impartial and dis* 
criminating opinion Faults are severely criticised achieve 
ments warmly encouraged all in the friendly spirit of people 
who are interested in the progress of art and fee) a moral 
responsibility for the quality of Soviet films 

Such IS the organic onion of the Soviet people with Soviet 
art and the servants of art who in their turn draw their 
inspiration from the masse* 

The Soviet Government is a great patron of the arts and 
the people engaged in them providing every opportunity for 
the development of individuality and artistic talent 

4 Much ettentian u paid to ctaemaXography Dur 
ing the Ciiil War great importance was attached to the 
development of the film i^usUy m the young Soviet 
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Republic That ttas the time uhen Lenin him,selj declared 
that the motion picture was the most important of the 
arts to the Soviet State 

Since then the Communnt Part}' and Joseph Stalin 
personally have been constanti) promoting the development 
and improvement of Soviet cinematograph) 

The motion picture has become a prime cultural neces 
sity to the Soviet citizen The best films are distributed by 
thousands of positive copies and shown everywhere, not only in 
the big modern theatres m the cities and the cinemas in the 
countryside, but in clubs, the apartments of our Stakhanovites 
and other people of note They are shown to collective 
farmers far out in the fields to army and navy men and 
passengers on ships at sea 

5 Then there are the travelling nnemas employing a 
great army of operators equipped with portable projectors 
They show films in the most remote corners of the countr), the 
Siberian forests, the Alpine meadov^s of tbe Caucasus the 
villages of Turkmenia and Tajikistan and the auls (native 
villages) of Kazakhstan 

To the far northern duUKts neiv pictures are delivered 
by air The operators there lake them on their itineraries by 
dog or reindeer team In Yakutia, for instance, one operator 
recently made an interesting tour by dog team In a few 
months he covered about fifteen hundred miles and demons 
(rated his films in all the wintering camps on his route But 
v this, of course, is an exceptioti 

Travelling cinemas are generally installed m motor 
vehicles of the latest make Among them are a fair number 
of the new outfits which show films out of doors m broad 
daylight. 



Considerable attention was paid to the question of motion 
^ lures as an important department of cultural development 
during the discussion on the Hurd Five Year Plan at the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Parly Provisions 
were made for a six fold increase in the number of sound 
picture installations by the end of the Third Fne Year Plan 
in 1942 

The immense populanty of the best screen actors and 
producers is shared by the heroes they create If one were 
to speak of the /earJe«a Jighi hearted brave joung man of 
our age, boldly overcoming all difficulties, one would in 
voluntarily remember the young Bolshevik Maxim, of the 
screen trilogy " Maxim's Youth Maxim Relurns and the 
Fiborg Side” Maxim has become a household word 

6 To become heroes like the commanders Chapayev 
and Shears, to emulate the men of the past and present 
of pur country, is the cherished ambition that the screen 
has Kindled in the hearts of all our children 
I have been told that alter ibe release of my filn* 

" Alexander Nevsky,” showing the struggle of the Russian 
people against the German invaders in the thirteenth century, 
notably the famous ballfe between the Russian cohorts and 
German knights fought on the ice of Lake Peipus, there was 
a run on paper clips in the stationers' stores Children were 
buying boxes of paper clips by the dozen to make chain mail 
as worn by Alexander Nevsky Every day, after school 
young saviours of Russia armed with plywood shields and 
broom «tick lances would dnie the Teuton invaders from their / 
counlryards 

The most popular films are tho«c which show Lenin 
and Stalin, the leaders of the masses Such arc the pictures 
" Lenin in October, Lenm in 1918 ' produced by Romm, the 
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“Great Dawn” produced by Chiaureli, '‘the Man the 
Oun ” produced bv Yutfcevich 

The Soviet picture goer also admires the ou^landing 
screen artists of the West Qiarlie Chaplin, for instance, is 
enormously popular in this country The film of this preat 
star are shown with unfailing success in all part® of the 
country, and the recent celebration of hi» fiftieth birthday 
aroused warm public interest 

7 Twenty years ago, encircled by a ring of enemies, 
ejJiausted fay blockade and famine, the Soviet country began 
to develop its motion picture industry The first Soviet Mms 
"ere made in unheated studios by Ivalf starved people, whose 
enthusiasm made up for the shortage of apparatus, film and 
other accessories. 

Before the Revolution in Russia there were private film 
studios very primitively equipped They competed success 
fully with the foreign studios but we must admit that only 
a small number of the pictures released in those days had 
any artistic merit 

The motion picture as an art developed only after the 
Revolution The first Soviet films were propaganda films for 
the men at the front Ercellent news re^ls were made 
although the cameramen had only «craps of film with which 
to capture the unique events of those glorious days These 
films are now treasured as invaluable document showing the 
cTploits of a people fitting for freedotfi and happiness 

Very often cameramen had to work under fire They 
shared the rigours of life at the front and followed the troops 
into attack One of these cameramen was the now famous 
Tiaseb Another was the equally famous Yermolov, who 
later took part in the production of the screen trilogy showing 
the life of our great Russian nriler, Macita Gorky 
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The motion picture has kept pace with the general deve 
lopment o! our country in culture 

The Five Year Plans created a 'ubstantial technical base • 
for the industry The Soviet Union now produces its own 
film in large quantities Several large plants have h^n built 
for the equipment of moving picture theatres and studios 
Fine studios have been built in Moscow, Kiev, Minsk, 
Tbilli«si Leningrad and elsewhere The Soviet ncH*recl 
service has branches in all the main cities 

Under Soviet rule the non Russian republics too have 
developed film andu«tries lor the first time The picture goers 
o! the Ukraine, Georgia Byelorussia, Armenia, Arerhaijan, 
Turkmenia, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan see films with the 
dailogue in their oi>n languages These films are made by 
their own nationals 

8 A special studio id Mo<cow is producing children’s 
films, which are *hovt7i at speaal picture theatres and have con 
•iderable educational value Children waiting in the foyers 
have all kinds of toys to play with and special attendants to 
entertain them with talks or games These theatres work 
under the supervision of educational experts Children who 
appear on the screen (for instance, the schoolboy Lyarsky, 
who played the part of the young Maxim Gorky in the films 
“ Gorky’s Childhood and among Men ” do not become child 
prodigies , they inu«l continue their studies, attending Ih® 
usual schools, and they are not allowed to take part m any 
film production unless they have excellent marks at school 

9 The cameraman penetraln all spheres of life m the 
Soviet Union, on land and set, and in the air and under the 
water, recording life and society in the first Socialist Slate 
o! workers and peasants in the world 
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You will see the cameraman at sessions of the Soviet 
Parliajnent — the Supreme Soviet of the USSR , you are 
bound to see the cameraman itben new industrial giants are 
being inaugurated, such as the Dneiper Hydroelectric Power 
Station or the Magnitogorsk Steel Mills Nothing new 
escapes the all seeing eye of the camera High tribute is 
due to the crew of the cameramen who filmed the construction 
of the great hydroelectncal power station on the Dnieper 
They lived there all the time from firet to the last day, record 
ing the day’s work of the builders with its efforts and heroism 

In the same way the cameramen followed the construe 
tion of the Moscow Volga Canal and other big Soviet develop 
ments 

Not long ago a neiisreel roau was one of the crew during 
a fli^t into the substratosphere. The serial shots were 
done brilliantly The operator photographed (he start, several 
episodes m the flight, the parachute jumps and the landing 
of the balloon 

A diving bell is lowered to the bed of the sea fnside 
It 18 a cameraman wearing a dmng costume His apparatus 
IS enclosed in a watertight metal bov 

Cameramen acompany the heroes of out country on the 
most arduous expeditions, climbing with them mountain peaks 
where foot never trod , landing with ihem on the roof of the 
World 

The heroes of the famous drifting expedition from the 
North Pole to the coast of Greenland took a movie camera 
with them and made good use of u as they were borne along 
by the ocean currents they were the firn to trade on the map 
The icefloe ended its drift not far from the shores of Green 
land Before the scientists were taken off the ice they were 
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>j«)ted by the Polar fijrr Vla^Mvv WKen the airplane landed 
on the ice near the camp the first man Vlaasov saw was 
Papanm himself taking a picture of the arrival of the fuest 
from the mainland 

10 Producers, operators, scenario writers and studio 
arti«ts are trained at the Slate Instuute of Cinematography in 
Moscow This Institute has specially equipped laboratories, 
demonslratjon hall», studios and a collection of practically all 
the films that have appeared on the screen anywhere The 
influx of students is so great that a new extension is being 
made, equipped with the most up to date motion picture 
technique This Institute is the first of its kind in the world 
to be started about fifteen years ago 

The doors of the Institute of Cmematofraphy are wide 
open to talented youth As in all colleges lo the Soviet Union 
the Institute’s training is free ol charge and the students 
receive a tegular allowance from the State After graduating 
from (his institute (hey go to (he studios where, after a trial 
period, they are giien work to do on (heir owm responsibibl}' 

Motion picture technicians arc trained at another insti 
lute in Leningrad A third institute in Mo'cow, conducts 
research on the problems of stereoscopic films and the jm 
proveraents of cameras protectors, and films. 

11 It IS curious how art and real life have their coinci 
dences A few years ago in that remarkable film Z^epnfy o/ 
Bafiic, the actor Cherkasov played the part of the profes'uir 
who was elected to the Petrograd Soviet by the sailors ol lh®_j 
Baltic Fleet in the early days of the Revolution And not 
long ago, in 1938, this tainted representative of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, Cherka‘so> was himself elected from a Len*" 
grad constituency to the Saprrae Soviet of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic 
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Cherkassov is no exception There are quite a number 
of movie people among our statesmen For instance, the fine 
producer Chiaureli, the working people of Georgia elected 
him to the Soviet parliament, the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR 

About two hundred people in the film industry have 
been given the highest award — an order of the USSR The 
producers Dovzhenko, Pudovkin, Kozyntsev, Trauberg, 
Chiaureli, Alexandrov and others wear orders as distinguish 
cd Citizens of the Soviet Union The famous screen actress 
Orlova has been decorated by the Government with the Order 
of Lenin and the Order of the Red Banner of Labour 

12 The celebrities of Soviet ecreenland, even its doyens, 
are young in years Their average age is probably below forty 
The producers of the Maxim trilogy Kozyntsev and Trauberg 
• began their career when they were hardly out of their 'teens 
The producer Trauberg produced the “ Blue Express ’ , shown 
all over the world, when he was only twenty four This is 
because our young scenario writers, actors and producers 
easily receive opportunities to display and develop their 
talents Jhe career* o/ Soviet film people depend only on 
ihezr capacity, tAeir ability to create first class works oj art 

13 Extraordinarily wide is the range of themes and 
genres that Soviet cinematographists are working on now 
Epics and eccentric omedies, dramas and fables adventure films 
and pictures for children, animated cartoons and puppet films, 
the combination of the aiuraated cartoon with living actors, 
etc The film studios of the Soviet Union are making films 
on the Stakhanov hlovement. Socialist construction and the 
mutual friendship of the peoples Classical literature too is 
being put on the screen 
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Not to reit content tvUh present achievements u a 
motto film, workers share with all other people la the 
Soviet Union. They are constantly striving for improve 
ments, continuing the search for new methods of cmemattc 
expression, ever mindful of the three essential elements 
of Soviet art , reeksm psychological sight, ideological 
significance 

TKe virtue and significance of Soviet cinematography is 
that It giiea a true portrayal of hie in out Soviet country 
and has really become, of alt arts, the closest to the masses , 
that it is actively contributing lo the further consolidation of 
our new system of society , that it has a great formative 
influence on the minds of the Soviet people To this is due 
its immense popularity among the peoples of the V.5hlt, 
their high opinion and encouragement of the erL 



EMANCIPATION OF THE PEOPLE 


BY 

P KOVARKAK 

I CoUcctmzation. 3 LaE>oratoncs 3 Record yie{d 
4 Women’s flying record. 5 Women deputics- 
6 The change 

Under the government of the Tsars the peasants ol Russia 
were kept in a state of ignorance and darkness Pobedonostsev 
the ProcuratoT of the Ho(y Synod, once declared cynically 
*“ Illiterate people are easier to rule ’ On landlords’ estates 
farm labourers ivotked as much as seventeen and up to twenty 
hours a day The peasant who worked on his own farm was 
usually busy IS 16 hours a day Practically all the peasants 
were illiterate 

The October Socialist Revolution emancipated the pea 
sants of Russia from the yoke of the landlords and capitalists, 
and put an end to their poverty and ignorance 

1 The profoundest change in the life of the Soviet pea 
sants was wrought by collectivization By joining the collective 
farms the peasants who formerly could scarcely afford even 
a plough, have become partners in large-scale and powerfully 
'^equipped agricultural enterprises The erstwhile poor peasant 
vtbo«e lifelong dream was to obtain a horse now operates 
hanesler combines, is in charge of thousands of acres of land, 
and handles accounts running into hundreds of thousands and 
millions of roubles 
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The economic life of the coantryside has changed, and 
with It Its cultural aspect Hie collective farms use the mo«C 
up to date agncuitural machinery and apply modern scientific 
methods of farming lie productivity of fherr faherar 
steadily rising Their output is constantly increasing, and 
their wealth is growing On January 1, 1939, the deposits 
of the collective farms on (heir current accounts in the 
State Bank aggregated 2,519,300,000 rouble*, as again't 
1,500,000,000 roubles on December 1, 1937 

The collective jarmer spends about two thirds the 
time the individual peasant has to spend in work on hs 
small farm, and yet produces twice as much as the latter 
The use of machinery and the rational organization and 
acceleration of the various processes of agricultural producuoo 
have lightened the labour of the collective farmer and created 
the conditions nece«sary for study and recreation / 

The Soviet Governiuent spares no means or efforts te 
improve the well being of the collective farmers and to raw* 
their cultural level fn the whole of Tsanst Russia there irere 
altogether 222 popular recreation centres, and even these led 
a miserable existence, whereas folly 68,000 clubs and 56,000 
libraries function in the rural di«tricts of the Soviet Union 
In the villages o! Tsarist Russia the land was tilled vod* 
primitive implements, such as were used in the Middle Age** 
^atu(a^y, there were no tractor drivers, combine operators, 
or chauffeurs in the villages of Tsarist Russia The unlf 
mechanic was the b!ack«mitii, one to a village or, sometime^ 
one to two or more villages One or two agronomists senei 
a whole country And not every village by far had a teschtt 
Between 1934 and 1937, l/tl9,000 tractor drivers, combiiw 
operators and chauffeurs were trauied m the U3,S R. for wofl 
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in the countryside In 1938 alone, 31,700 agronomists, radio 
ration experts, stock breeding experts and surveyors — all uni- 
versity or high school graduates — ^were sent to work m the 
collective farm villages 

Various courses of study are held in each village, 
in each collective farm, and in each collective farm brigade 
In Nikolayev Region, for instance, there were 20,000 collective 
farmers in January 1939 who studied scientific agricultural 
and stock breeding raethcda under the supervision of expert 
instructors , and thousands of others attended special schools 
for tractor drivers, combine operators, chauffeurs and drivers 
of Diesel tractors 

2 Hie Soviet couatiyside is covered with s wide net 
work of laboratories carrying on scientific work, experiment 
mg and producing new varieties of plants The collective 
farm villages have given the country a number of scientists 
who are contributing their valuable diKOveries to the science 
of agronomy T Lysenko formerly a peasant of the village 
Karlovka, Poltava Region, is today a member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U S S R , and President of the Lenin Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences It was only after the establishment 
of Soviet power, that T Lysenko received higher education 
and took up scientific work Thousands of collective farmers 
helped L)senko in his experiments, which he carried out on 
collective farm fields With the assistance of the«e collective 
farmers, L)9enko elaborated the theory of the stag« m the 
development of plants which served as a basis for the inlro 
duction of his scientific method of yorouirofion— or ‘ vernal 
izalion ’ — of seeds In 1933, yarovized seeds were used to 
sow 491,000 acres of land, and in 1937 thej were used on 
22,230 000 acres Seed y^tuwi.atmn has increased gram kar 
tejli by millions of tons 



Lisenko has many followera and students irho are conti 
'^nutng their teacher s bold eTpcrimenls 

One of his followers Maltsev a member of the Zavyety 
llyicha Collective Farm in Shadrinsk District Chelyabinsk - 
Region has been carrying on important scientific research work 
in the farm laboratory He travelled over a thousand miles to 
visit Lysenko s Institute of Selection and Genetics in order to 
gel advice on the proper organization of scientific work in the 
collective farm laboratory Maltsev succeeded in obtainmg 
about 2 000 ears of Multurum 321 wheat for the production 
of a new variety mauting a h gh harvest yield This collective 
farmer has already achieved important results in hts scientific 
investigation 

A new variety of highly productive wheat has been ob 
tamed by the collective fanner Sytovtzkm meabet of the 
New Life Collective Farm ui Dmitrov District Moscow 
Region 

Another collective farmer P Ya*kin of the Veysse Col 
lective Farm in the Mordovian Republic, has achieved extra 
high harvest yields of wheat and hemp as a result of his 
untiring experimentation He has established contact with the 
foremost scientists and visited many collective farms lecturing 
on his experiences and methods of obtaining higher harvest 
yields \askin enjoys wide popularity and has been elected 
Deputy to the Supicme Sovirt of the U5 S R 

3 Yefremov, a member of the Iskra Collective Farm in 
Byeloglazovsk District, Altai Territory, u the initiator of a ' 
mass movement for record harvests in Siberia In 1936 he 
obtained a yield of 2 4 tons of summer wheat per acre, further 
improving the results of his agrooonuc methods in 1937 and 
1938 Sergeyeva Imk leader of the Polit^tdel Collective Farm 



in the Andreyev District of the same Altai Territory, obtained 
on her section a yield of 285 tons of wheat per acre Tins 
record was bettered in the same Altai Territory by Popenko, 
link leader of the Red Partisan Collective Farm in Slavgorod 
District, who obtained on his section a harvest of 3 tons 
per acre 

A text book prepared by ^elremov in collaboration with 
a friend, the Stakhanovite Chumanov, will shortly be published 
in the Altai Territory The people of Siberia elected Yefremov 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 

Until quite recently many scientists considered a harvest 
of 12 to 16 tons of sugar beet about the maximum obtainable 
per acre Maria Denichenko, a peasant gir], membM’ of the 
Comintern Collective Farm in Kiev Region, had her own 
opinion on the subject She worked enthusiastically studying 
the soil and the e^ect of various kinds of fertilizers on the 
harvest yield of sugar beet As a result she achieted ivhal had 
seemed impossibfe, obtaining a harvest of 21 2 tons of sugar 
beet per acre Demchenko’s example was followed by tens 
of thousands of sugar beet growers in other collective farms 
She is profoundly happy to see collective farmers who follow 
her methods obtaining 21 28 Ions, and eien as much as 40 tons, 
ol sugar beet per acre 

Demchenkos methods have been widely popularized by 
the press, as well as by college professors and agronomists 
F or several years now the Soitet Vtuon holds first place in ike 
world in the output of sugar beet 

Demchenko is noiv sludymg in an agricultural college 
She hlis been decorated by the Government with the Order of 
Lenin, and the people have elected her Deputy to the Supreme 
Sonet of the USSR 
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The name of Angelina, adodier woman colleclive fanner, 

IS also widely known throughout the Soviet Union She comes 
of a Greek family of poor peasants After graduating a school 
for tractor drivers, she organned women tractor brigades in 
the Staro Beshevsk Machine and Tractor Station m Stalm 
Region Angelina’s brigade displayed remarkable skill m the 
utilization of tractors, covering 3 937 acres per tractor in a 
season Today there are thousands of women tractor brigades 
working in machine and tractor stations and on collective 
farms throughout the Sonet Union Hundreds of young wo 
men '‘ollectire farmers have been setting high records for har 
vesting with combines Angelina has been decorated by the 
Go'ernment with the Order of Leoin She is a Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and is now studying in the 
Academy of Sociali<t Agriculture 

New names are being added daily to the list of heroes and 
lietQittes of the collective (arm fields Oskin a Stakhanovite 
combine operator of the Ural Ilek Machine and Tractor Station 
in Chkalov Region, working with his brother, abo a combme 
operator on a pair of Hitch^ “ StalineU combines, harvested 
13,lSo acres in the season of 1938 A number of improve- 
ments suggested by Oskin have been introduced in the manu 
facture of combines 

4 Last year three women flew i/i a seaplane over the 
land route from the Black Sea to the White Sea, covering a 
distance of 1,500 miles The seaplane vias piloted by the 
woman flyer Ossipcnko of the Iskra Collective Farm in Berd ^ 
yan«k District, Dniepropetrovsk Region Shortly after that, 
Ossipenko, together with two other women flyers, Grizodubova 
and Ra<kova, made a non stop flight from Moscow to the Far 
East m the airplane Rodina establishing a new womens 
inteinational distance record 
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5 The status oi peasant women in Tsarjst Russia, parti 
culaiiy in the national border regions, was actually that of 
slaves In the Soviet Union women work on an equal footing 
nith men, participating in the construction of socialist econom> 

' in the advancement ol culture and in the administration of 
the State 

There are 1C9 iiomen Deputies ui the Supreme Soviet 
— ihe highest organ of Gotemment authority — of the USSR 
Many of these women deputies are members of collective faims 
where they work as milkmaids, tractor drivers, combine ope 
rators, etc 

Farajeva — today Peoples Conunmar of Public Health 
of the Azerbaijan Republic — was formerly a collective farmer 
She was sent to a Medical Institute from which she graduated 
with honours and received her doctor's diploma Subse 
quently, Fatajeta displaced extraordinary talent as a leader 
and organizer 

6 Before ihe RevohiUon there was practically no intelli 
gentsis whateier in the villages Todaj the doors of schools, 
universities and academics arc wide open to the peasants 
Take, for instance a typical village — Lukasheika, m Monasty 
rjshche District Vinnitsa Region During the period of two 
Five-Year Plans from 1929 to 1937, this ullage gaie the 
country 48 teachers one railway engineer, three flyers, one 
artist, ti\o doctors six agronomi«ts, eight tank operators, one 
procurator, one assi'lant captain on a ship, 42 tractor drivers 
^ 14 chauffeurs, four comhioe operators 

There is a ullage in the Chuia$h Republic, called 
Tjurleman In th efifty years between 1867 and 1917 this 
village produced three post office workers, three telegraph ope 
rators and one medical assistant 
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During the jesrs followiog the eetablishment ot Soviet 
pouer, 400 peasants of this village have become experts in 
lanous lines — teachers, engineers, agronomists, Red Army 
commanders, foresters, factory directors, surveyors, book 
keepers, electricians, mechanics, doctors 

Collective farmers study foreign language^, music, litera 
ture The repertory of the collective farm clubs and theatres 
includes works ot Shakespeare, Molicrc, Pu'hkin, and other 
classics Kovalev, a stableman in the Voroshilov Collective 
Fatm in Voskreaensk District, Gorky Region, is tLc author c£ 
remarkable folk tales and bylinas (epic poems) He is a 
recognized poet and has recently been accepted as a member 
of the Union oi Soviet Writers 

The Dimitrov Collective Farm in the Sorochiatsy District, 
Kharkov Region, has a stnng orchestra, a brats band and a 
jazz band They are all conducted by Yoltukbovsky, a mem 
ber of the Collective Farm. The brass band plays Beelboven’s 
and Tchaikovsky s symphonies 

The Moscow State Academic Maly Theatre has a branch 
in the village of Zametchmo Kursk Region On the other hand, 
amateur groups made up of collective farmers frequently 
appear in dramatic, opera dance and musical performances 
in city theatre* 

The present author has also been awarded the Order of 
the Red Banner of Labour As tractor driver m the Kanelovo 
Machine and Tractor Station, Krasnodar Territory, I covered 
in a season 12,350 acres of land, wotking dr a caterpiUar 
tractor I took first place m an All Union conte<t for the 
highest rate of tractor utilization 

The working people of the Kuban nominated me as can 
didate during the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
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USSR, and I was elected Deputy to the Soviet parliament. 
As deputy I maintain the closest contact with my electors 

At present I am studying in the Timiryazev Agricultural 
Academy. My ambition ts to become an agronomist, and then 
a professor But 1 have not abandoned ray tractor and my 
Machine and Trcator Station For (he summer vacation I shall 
return home, to m) Co<sacl( village, where I shall again drive 
a tractor and do everything in my power to help the young 
men and Homen tractor diners improve their work 

Considering the conditions of collective farm life, there 
IS nothing extraordinary about my career Thousand's of men 
and women colelctive farmers are following the same road 
Emancipated from the yoke of the capitalnts and landlords, 
and united m collectiie {arms which u‘e the modem 
machinery, the peasants of the USSR ha\e obtained the 
opportunity for developing their talents and abilities Together 
with other working people, they sit in tlie highe«l organs of 
the Government 

^fen and tvomen uho but yesterday mere colUciiie 
farmers arc today members of the Academy of Sciences^ 
professors, engineers doctors, musicians, artists, flyers. 
Heroes oj the Sot>ie( Union, or members of the Govern 
ment The uidest opporiuniiies ore open to every citizen 
of the Sonet Union 
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SOVIET RUSSIA, 1940-43 



NATIONAL ECONOMY 

BT 

N VOZNESENSK 

I IncreaKd output 2 Capital investment 3 Pay eolL 
4 Railway fraght 5 Agriculture 6 Transport services. 

7 Social wealth 8 Cultural progress 

The National economy of the U S S R is developing 
ay*temalically in accordance with the laws of extended 
socialist reproduction which implies, first and foremost a 
steady growth of production in all branches of the national 
economy 

1 In the fittl three years of the TTiiid Five Year Plan, 
the industrial output of the USSR increased from 95 500 
nullion roubles in 1937 to 137,500 million roubles m l940, 
or by 4 per cent This includes an increase la the output 
of the machine bulding and metal working industry bv 76 
per cent 

In respect of the output of the defence industry, the Govern 
ment was guided by a simple truth, namely, if you want to 
be prepared for any ‘ «upTises if you do not want our 
people to be caught unawares, keep your powder dry and do 
not stmt means on the production of aircraft, tanks, arma 
raents warships and ‘hells “The output of means of pro 
duction in industry in 1940 increased by 13 8 per cent as 
compared with 1939, and by 52 per cent as compared with 
1937 The output of articles of consumption increaseo m 
1940 by 7 per cent as compared with 1939 and by 33 per cent 
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34. compared with 1937 The increase of production Jin the 
Soviet Union was accompanied by a reconstruction of mdustry, 
especially of the machine budding industry, for the purpose 
of producing the most advanced and up to date equipment 
needed by the national economy and for the defence of the 
country 

2 Extended Socialist reproduction further implies a 
steady increase m socialist accumulation, which is above all 
apparent in the level of capital investment Total capital ime«t 
ment in the national economy of the USSR amounted m 1940 
to nearly 38 000 million roubles (including about 6 000 
million roubles of decentralized capital investment) 

During the first three years of the Third Five Year 
PUn« the volume of capital imestroents in the national 
economy of the USSR totalled 108 000 million roubles 
(including 17SOO million roubles of decentralized capital 
investment) 

During the first three years of the Third Five Year Vlan 
State industry (not including district industry of a local 
character) was reinforced by (he putting into operation of 
about 2 900 neu mills factories, mines poiser stations and 
other plants 

Lei me remind you that throughout the uhole period 
of the fint Five Year Plan a total of 1 500 new industrial 
plants litre put into operation in the V^SR 

The effect of the new plant pul into operation in the 
first Uirec years of the Thud Five \car Plan has betn to 
increase the capacity of (he coal mines by SI million tons 
rhe capacity of (he poner «(a(ions by approximately 2400000 
Liloviatts (be capacity of the blast furnaces by 2 900000 tons 
of pig iron, the capacity of the cotton tetxile mills by abou^ 
1 000 000 spindles besides other production cdps( 
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Extended socialist leprodwction in the USSR furllicr 
implies a steady Ti<e in the material standard of the working 
people, an increase in their consumption 

The absolute increase of the national income in the firs 
three years of the Third Fnehear Plan, calculated at nxc< 
prices, amounted to 29,500 million roubles, the rise bein; 
from 96000 million roubles in 1937 to 125,500 millioi 
roubles in 1940 

3 The aggregate pay roll in the national economy of th 
USSR mcreased, in the branches of industry envisaged ii 
the Third Five Year Plan, from 82,200 million roubles n 
1937 to 123,700 million roubles m 1940, or by 5 per cent 
The monetary incomes of the collective farms increased 
from 14,200 million roubles in 1937 to 18,300 million roubles 
m 1939 PcelicniRacy data for 1940 indicate a further con 
siderable increase m the incomes of the collective farms in 
money and in kind, as compared with 1939 State and co 
operative reuil trade mcreased from 126,000 million roubles 
ui 1937 to 174,500 million roubles in 1940 

Thus, in spite of the ho<Ulitie3 on the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union in 1939 and the beginning of 1940 the national 
economy of the US^R ha<, ui the past year, made a big 
stride towards the fulfilment of the Thud Five Year Plan, 
confidently gaming momentum from month to month 

Of the results for 1940, special mention should be made 
of the begmnuigs of a considerable increa^ in the smelling^ 
of metal and the extraction of fuel Towards the end oi 
1940 the average daily output of pig iron had increa<cd to 
46-47,000 tons, as agaiD«t 40,000 tons at the end of 1937 
The dally output of steel increased to 58 59,000 tons as 
ag3in«t 50-51,000 tons at the end of 1937 
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Hie daily output ol coal in the nunes of the People’s 
Comtni'^saTial ol the Coal Industry had increased b> the end 
ol IWO to 467,000 tons, as against 370000 at the end of 
1937 The average daily output ol oil and oil gas at the 
end of 1910 had risen to 9798,000 tons, as again<t 84 36 000 
tons at the end of 1937 

4 Speaking in terms of ton kilometers, railway freight 
carnage increased from 392 000 million m 1939 to 409 000 
million in 1940 , while, nver borne freight increased from 
34,600 million in 1939 to 36,000 million However, there are 
grave defects in the work of the railways , we still have 
irrational carriage of freight, which places an unnecessary 
burden on the railways, while the restricted traffic capacity 
of a number of sections and lines has not been eliiamated 
There has been an increase in the gro<s harvest of gram, 
*ugar beet sunflower seed potatoes and vegetables The 
grain crop of the US^R. in lOtO amounted to about 7 300 
millions poods. 

In 1940 the increase m livestock m the collecti\e farms 
was large homed cattle by 12 pet cent, hogs b) 15 per 
cent, sheep by 25 per cent, and goats by 34 per cent Socnliz 
ed collective farm animal husmandry is confldentl) increas 
ing Its share in the total head ol livestock of the country 

The monetary incomes of the collective farms increased 
from 14 200 million roubles m 1937 ta 18 300 million roubles 
in 1939 Preliminary data for 1940 indicate a further con 
Mderable increase m the incomes of the collective farm* in 
money and m kind, as compared with 1939 

Stale and co'operative rrlail trade increased Iran 
126 000 nulhon roubles in 1937 to 174,5000 million roubles 
in 1940 
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^5 To pass on to the subject of agriculture the year 1940 
Has marked by the further consolidation of the collective farm 
system and the further progress of agriculture Of the 
measures taken by the Party and the Government to con 
solidate the collective farm system in the past year, the most 
important are the following 

Fir<tly measures to protect the socialized land of 
the collective farms from being squandered These 
measures nipped in the bud the tendency to allow free 
<cope to private property relations in our countryside 
again*t which Comrade Stalin had named the Parly , 
Secondly, the adoption of the system of calculating 
the amount of produce from tillage and stockbreeJmg 
to be delivered to the Stale on the basis of the number 
o{ hectares of land in each collective farm This decision 
has given a spur to the initiative of collective farmers in 
developing socialized farming especially socialized 
stock breeding in the collective farms 

Thirdly the decision of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU (B) and of the Council of Peoples Commissars 
of the USSR relating to additional payment of the 
labour of collective farmers in the Ukrainian Republic 
for increased yields of agricultural and livestock produce 
The«e decisions and measures are historical in the matter 
<ff developing and consolidating the vitory of Socialism in the 
country side They are helping to further and strengthen social 
ist agriculture The role of planning in agriculture has also been 
enhanced The indices of the plan of crop yield and live«trfck 
productivity now acquire greater validity in connection with 
the additional payment of the labour of collective farmers 
nho exceed these indices Thus planning in agriculture has 
acquired a tremendous additional iorce 
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6 The present war has revealed the tremendous import 
ance of the transport services to Uie life of a country or people 
No sea power if it wishes to be independent, can dispense 
with a highly developed fleet and sea routes But the U S S R 
IS not only a sea power it is — ^and this is more important — 
a big railway power The importance of railways to the 
USSR IS just as great as the importance of a fleet is to a hig 
sea power 

In the last few years the Central Committee of the 
CPSU (B) and the Council of Peoples Commissars of the 
USSR have shown special interest in the needs ot the 
transport services and have done everything for their im- 
provemenl The hostilities in which the Red Army was 
involved at the end of 1939 and in the beginning of 1010 
«1 owed that in spite of individual shortcomings our rail 
way system sucessfuily coped and will undoubtedly he able 
to cope again irith the Hiobilization reijuirement of our 
Red Army 

7 The svstematic growth of the national income of our 
country and hence of the social wealth and the personal con 
sumption of the working people is due to the fact that new 
contingents of workers collective farmers and intellectuals 
are constantly being drawn into production as well as to the 
increasing productivity of labour 

The size of the working class in the USSR is growing 
from year to year The number of induvlrial workers and 
office employees engaged in tlie national economy incre3«ed 
to 30 WO 000 in 19^10 as compared with 27 000 000 in 1937 
^According to the plan for 19H the number of indusl lal 
vtorkers and office employees v as to increase to 31 600 000 
The continued development of industry demands the 
systematic replenishment of the working cla«s with new skilled 
forces and a proper di*tiibution of labour power among the 
?1 
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arious branches and regions such as the interests of the 
national economy warrant 

In 1940, on the tniitaltve of Comrade Stalin, the Parly 
and Government began to create State labour reserves by 
training skilled forces of young workers in trade schools 
and factory training schools 

In 1941 it was proposed to enrol an additional 350000 
new students m the trade and railway school*, and 537,000 
in the factory training schools Already in 1941 socialist 
industry would be reinforced by 794,000 young skilled workers 
i\ho had been through the factory training schools 

The steps taken by the Party and Government to cr ate 
State labour reserves were of fundamental importance in deter 
mining the qualitative and quantitative composition of the 
working class, in further advancing our industry, and m 
placing the socialist planning of the national economy on a 
tirm footing 

The rising standard of living of the people of the U 5 ^ R 
was attended by a rise m the level of culture State appropna 
tions lor social and cultural services, which amounted to 
35,200 million roubles in 1938, increased to 41,700 million 
roubles, or by 18 5 per cent in 1910 The draft State budget 
for 1941 provided for an increase in expenditure on social 
and cultural services to 47,800 million roubles, 14 6 per 
cent more than in the previous year 

8 The cultural progress of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union IS indicated by a further increase in the number of 
school pupils and vniversity students The total number of 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren in the school year 
1941-42 would reach 30,200,000, or an increase of 3 4 per cent 
over 191041 The number of university students would reach 
657,000, or an advance of almost 13 per cent. 
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The increase in the number of students in 1941 and the 
gtonth of the number of engineers and technicians in indu«lry 
will mark a further step in the cultural and technical advnnce 
ment of the people of the Soviet Union The people, their 
culture and their productive skill, these are the decisive pro 
ductive forces in our society 

During the period of the Five Year Plan the Soviet people 
have advanced immensely in culture and in the acquis tion 
of technical «kill \ery interesting in this respect are the 
figures of the last census in the USSR 

As you know, the census shows that between 1926 and 
1939 the population of the Soviet Union increased by 16 per 
cent But ]ust see how fast the forces of ^killed workers and 
intellectuals in the Soviet increased in the same period 
(a) JParler] increase 


Mechanics 

3 7 tines 

Turners 

6& 


Millwrights 

13 0 


Locomotive Drivers 

44 


Plasterers 

70 


Tractor Drivers 

215 0 


ntellectuals 



Engineers 

77 


Agronomists 

50 


Scientists 

71 


Teachers 

3^ 


Pbjsicians 

23 



Such are the chief indices of the rising material and cul> 
lural standard of the peoples of the U,S S R 

fFxfracts from the Report made on February 
IB, 1911, to the FighteenA AH Urtion Conference of 
the Communist Party of the Sonet Vnion ) 



SCIENCE AND WAR 


BY 

BORIS KELLER 

I Lessons o! war a Ftcsh and blood of life 3 £xped< 
tion 4 Diversity of sods 5 Care of man 6 A nation 
wide domain. 7 Technique works miracles 8 Chemistry 
and plant life 9 Youth and science 10 Military links 

On 22nd June 1941 Germany started its invasion against 
us along an extensive front reaching from the Arctic to the 
Black Seas She banked on giving our country its coup de 
grace by means of a blitz blow but this has failed Where 
18 the main key to this unprecedented power of resistance 
mth which the Soviet people met this military invasion on 
the part of the Germans ^ 

In Tsarist Russia there were sharp contradictions between 
the country s economic and cultural needs and its extremely 
]>ackivard reactionary State system The Tsarist Gonvemment 
per<istently retarded the cultural progress of this nation often 
resorting to means of violence 

fn 1913 out of every hundred inhabitants of Tsanst 
Russia 73 were illiterate And with all this Tsar Piikolai II 
•inscribed the following words on the report of one of th^ 
Governors to the effect that the local authorities (zemstvos) 
had opened a number of village (elementary) schools — “ Un 
necessary haste by no means desirable" and undcrlininr the 
la«t four words In bis recollections, ViUe, the Tsarist minis 
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ter, states that on one occasion Uie Tsar let drop a character 
jstic phrase “ Intellectual — how repugnant this word is to 
me ” 

1 Writing of the experience of the First World ^ar, 
Lenin said that the war brought many lessons with it, not 
only to the effect that people suffered but also to the effect 
that those possessing the great technique, the best organiratnm 
and discipline and the best machines gain the upper hand 
Lenm then nent on to say that one must come to learn that 
without machines and without discipline it is impossible to 
live in contemporary society that one must either master 
the highest technique or be crudied 

Speaking of Lenm, Stalin said that in its development 
science knoHs of many a man of courage ubo was able to 
break up the old and to create the new, irrespective of all 
obstacles and dc«pitc everything Stahn went on to sav that 
he would like to dwell on one such great man who at the 
<atnc time was one of the great figures of modem limes— 
Lenm our teacher, our tutor On the basis of a scientific 
analysis of Hussia’s deielopment«, on the basis of a scientific 
analysis of the international situation, Lenm arrived at the 
conclusion that the only way out of this «ituation would be 
through the victory of Socialism in Russia Stalin vias fullv 
justified v»hen he declared that if the Soviet system has so 
readily withstood the ordeal and has «lill further strengthened 
its rear, then this means that the Soviet system is now the 
firme«l of systems 

R1iat w-is it (hat fundamental State upheaval of 1917 
brought to our country and which we understand as being the 
victory of Lenm and Stalin ^ 

In brief, the answer is as follows 
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Applying every effort it could, the Tsarist Government 
had obdurately counteracted against the economic and cultural 
growth of Russia The nevr Sonet system ensured our country 
gigantic, almost headlong, progress and flourishing of all its 
productive forces coupled with a fabulously quick and mighty 
creatne advancement of its people Lenin’s and Stalin’s vie 
tory shattered that thick, heavy and national oppression suf 
fered by the peoples of Tsarist Russia, by its working popu 
lation Their victory unlocked and set in mighty, ever accu 
mutative motion that truly inexhaustible fountainhead of gold 
— the talents and abilities hitherto latent in the numerous 
nations and nationalities of our country which so vastly abound 
in the many millioned masses of the people 

2 Science has really become the very flesh and 
blood of life and has been turned into an actual compo 
nenl part oj the Soviet people’s every day life 

" Science is generously being introduced into the life of > 
our country, generously, to the utmost degree ” wrote the great 
Academician Pavlov 

It can be conhdenily ascertained that all our state systems 
represents the stupendous realisation and confirmation of the 
scientific theory for the fist time in the world 

Rut (he Soviet Russia does not simply acquire science 
It creates it, develops it on an unprecedented <M;aIe and not 
only gives science vast quantitative growth, but also gives 
it special properties thanks to which science acquires tremen 
dous influence on all aspects of the people’s life and work 
Science in the USSR has been placed on the path of ^ 
va«t scale State planning work 

To help readers appreciate the scope of this work I shall 
confine mvself to adducing one instance, taken from the 
particular domain of <cience in vihicli I work 
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In 1918 Lenin wrote his Oatline Plan ol Scientific Tech 
meal Work for the Academy of Sciences Among other major 
national economic tasks, in this Outline Lenin raised the pro 
hlein of utmost ensurance of means of independently pro 
vidmg the country with all mam kinds of raw materials 
and indostne« 

3 And here these tasks have been irtoinplished 
under the leadership of Stalin One sixth of the globe « 
land surface — the Soviet Onion— has been criss-crossed 
by thousands of scientific eTpedilions winch have explored 
and prospected from the icy expanses of the Arctics and 
rearing snou capped mountains in the North to the and 
deserts and humid subtropics in the South Travelling 
on all concenable comeyances — dog teams, reindeer 
teams, on camels, on board icebreakers, by aeroplane 
these innumerable groups of scientists penetrated to the 
mo<t inaccessible corners of our country And these Stale 
scientific undertakings brought to light huge richness — 
petroleum coal, iron, gold and other non ferrous metals, 
pota<Mum and phosphorous fertiliters, etc etc — veallh 
untold I know of no other such cose when a people, in 
its own direct interest*, undertook such widescale system 
atic planned Slate scientific prospecting of the entire 
country in exploring its natural wealth 

The following ca*c in point will sene to show the truly 
striking results already yielded by this work of prospecting 
In T«arist Russia the rr«erxea of phosphorites «entng as 
agricultural fertihier were eslimated at S million ions Dy 
' January Ist 1936 this figure had icK'fe3<ed oier a thousand 
fold, ihe established rf«cr»es in the Soviet Lnion being placed 
at 5 296 million lon« 

No resenes of potash salts whaleier were known in 
T*3r)*t Russia the only known sourre in the Old ^orld being 
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at of the Strassfuri depcuils in Germany By January 1st 
1936 the established reserves of potash salts in the boviet 
Union were found to be 18 462 million ton«, and even mathe 
matics IS unable to stale how the latter figure compares 
with that of Tsarist Ru'^sia as there is nothing with which 
to compare it 

And in adducing the mo«t diverse kinds of raw materials 
and minerals equally striking juxtaposition of figures could 
be made 

And yet our people by no means consider the scientiric 
pro'petling of the country s natural riches as having been 
completed With each pa«sing year more and more people 
are draivn in to this work of prospecting beginning with 
young schoolchildren — youthful naturalists 

The White Sea Baltic Cana) the Moscow Volga Canah 
the Moscow Metro Railway, the flights from the USSR via 
the North Pole and via the Atlantic Ocean the opening uo 
of the North Pole by the four men ol Papanin’a wintering 
party the heroic voyage of the icebreaker Sedov, the flight 
into the stratosphere the draining of the Colchis lowlands, 
the building of the Terghana irrigation canal the work 
which was recently completed and which would, once and for 
all, eliminate drought bv irrigating the Lower Volga regions 
These are but a few of the separate examples of major Soviet 
undertakings — enterprises which were in«pired by Stalm and in 
which Strnet science grew and extended The erection of 
numerous new works and mills great power plants thetremen^ 
dous progress of agriculture In a word, science is ever 
fuller and deeper embracing literally all aspects of the Soviet 
people’s life and work which is developing on an unparallelled 
scale 
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Foreign scientists had the oppOTtumtv of widely acquaint 
ing themselves ivith the scope ol this work when they attended 
the three big international scientific congress convened in 
the USSR — that of Soil Scientists m 1930, the Phjsiologi 
cal Congress in lO'iS, and the Geological Congress m 1937 

1 There is a nth diier«ilj of «oils m the Sonet Union 
and soil research is widely undertaken by many State research 
institutes of the USSR, this particular domain of science 
haNing been highly dei eloped Cenerotis State support has 
been extended to nciv schools of science tn the sphere of soil 
rc«earch and agTochemislry— iho^ of Dokiiuhaev, W^iUiams, 
Gedroits and Pryanishmlov, who^e scientific achievements to 
day find wide practical uliIiU m Soviet agriculture 

The 1933 Physiological Congrcs 5 «howed the exceedmalv 
high level to which Soviet medical science has attained and 
Its va«t work in protecting public health \nd in tlie Patrto'ic 
War being waged today our medical personnel is doing its 
utmo<t to place it<elf and medical science as near as poi tblr 
to the combatant in octive «erMce Blood transfusions and 
other modern method-* employed in Soviet surgery haie proved 
themselves true miracles of «cience and skill saving tfie lives 
and health of many a gravely wounded man 

I vhall not overburden the present es»a> with figures 
«howing the great increase in number of scientific institutions 
and «cienlific workers m the Soviet Union as compared with 
T«3ri*t Rus«ia In our country the increase in the number of 
workers in the field of «cieivcc, ns m all other branches of work, 
IS not rrstrifted by unemployment— n social evil which is in 
feasible m the K And the prospects of scientific pro- 
gress in connection viilh the continued development of eco- 
nomy and culture in our country are practically unlimited 
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But to serve as an instance, I shall dwell on the huge 
growth which the Soviet Government has ensured for that 
Chief Headquarters of Soviet science — the Academ) of 
Sciences of the USSR 

There was only one Academy of Sciences in Tsari«t 
Ru'sia which, in 1917, numbered about fortj regular 
members These acadeaucians worked in old St Petersburg 
in a segregated manner, each in his own small study or laho 
ratory , the> were utterly apart from the people and were 
almost wholl) unknown to the latter 

Since the establishment of Soviet power three national 
republican academies of science have been founded and made 
considerable progress — those of the Ukraine, Byelorussia and 
Georgia Another Soviet established institution which has 
made vast progress is the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences The old lustilule of Experimental Medicine has 
been turned into the Maxim Gorky AD Union Institute of 
Experimental Medicine and has to all intents and purposes 
acquired the nature of a real academy of medical >ciences 
Many new military academies have hkewi«e been set up 

By 1941 the Academy of Sciences of the USSR itself 
numbered 119 regular members and 182 corresponding 
members But most striking of all are those qualitative changes 
that have taken place here as compared with the erstwhile 
academy of Tsarist times 

The latter entirely lacked such branches as technical 
agricultural and medical sciences, which the Tsarist Govern 
ment evidently regarded as inferior fields of knowledge . 

An important Department of Technical Sciences has been 
e‘labli«hed in the Soviet Academy, this Department today 
numbering 2S academicians Soviet days saw the election 
of such famous exponents of agricultural sciences as Williams, 
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.„ the Sovtel Umon wW c«e ^ _^^^„.h,p „1 the 
foremost And at ™.J,cine found itself repre 

Academy, m January 1939, Soul , „emben and 10 

nented by a brilliant B">”P » ’ of *» 

cor.eipond,»gmember.-all brill 

the new generations On this regular member 

in Its history, tbe Academy elKted a ^ 

—Lina Stern, who has founded h a „ achievements 

ol pbys, elegy of men For Ibe.r -sun^»8 jg 

rn public healtb P'”"'"'"' ,ved the title Merited 

ol these newly elected members ha 
Serentist, while 8 have been awardd orders 

■ general, the very lype o. 1“" 

changed m the Soviet Union „vants were like 

Mart It can be said that m Jsa explain 

philosophers who merely, by i ere gntists are called 

the world, while in ihe Soviet Union the s^n^ 

upon to ivork energetically to c an,, academicianj 

dL, ol Sciences’ ranks there aPP'"'^”” taMcr. ol 
organisers and builders of great wo accomphsbed 

huge structure., in the erection o ^ „ew Aeade 

a great deal ol scienlite w^ Academy not 

micians— engineers, who were „cessily the case 

V by dml .1 them ,„„M constructive labour 

in old times, but through their -eniatkable progress 

Here too we have many Soviet Academician 

of the people, for example, * ^ man) 

Alexandrov an engineer who i 
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11 bridges and dams in ihe former Tambov Guberma 
The Soviet Union entruMed Alexandrov with designing the 
project for the Dniper Hydro Power Plant and this undertai 
mg alone ivas <uBcient lo advance Alexandrov into the ranks 
of Academicians 

The Dnieper conMmctioa undertaking resulted in three 
Soviet Academicians in the engineering world — Alexandrov, 
Vedeneyev and Vinlex And it i» to be remembered that the 
Soviet Union numbers many similarly huge enterprises of 
all sorts 

The year of 1934 witnessed an important event in the 
hi«tory of the Acadeni) of Sciences — at the pTopet$a\ of Stabn 
the Academy was transferred from Leningrad to AIoscow 

For mote than two centuries the Academy of Sciences 
had remained in its former place and it seemed as though it 
had grown rooted there for ever The idea of transferring 
the Academy from Leningrad to Moscow and bringing it 
nearer to the Government centres pursued the aim of further 
drawing in the Academy to constructive State work to help 
It better and full] sene the intercuts of the people This aim 
has in many respects already been attained and is continuing 
to be effected 

But the transfer of the Academy lo Moscow by no means 
confined its activities to the capital On the contrarj the 
Academy grew into a powerful system of scientific in«titu 
tions branches and ba*es of which are to be found all over 
the Soviet Union 

An important ta‘L falls to the lot of the Academy ct 
Sciences affiliUates in tho«e Union Soviet Republics which 
as yet do not have their own national Academies of Sciences 
The«e branches of the Academy of Sciences of the U S S F 
exi«t in the Azerbaijan Armenian, Turkmenian Uzbek and 
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Kazakh republics Each such branch represenln the begin 
Rings of a future national Academy of Sciences and helps 
considerably in training national scientific personnel The 
former Academy of Sciences Branch m Geogta for instance, 
has now been established as the Georgian Acadeinj of 
Sciences 

This system of affiliation is most expedient under irartime 
conditions In those mo^t anxious dajs when in Mascow 
and Leningrad all thoughts centred on the urgencies of mill 
tary defence, the Academy s Branches developed scientific work 
to help the front and rear 

Generally, there was not a stogie branch of our science 
which was not reset on a new footing and nbich did not 
give most essential aid lo its people in their fight against 
the enemy And in this work science was waging the «truggle 
of Its people Its own struggle, a fight for its own unhindered 
existence which is threatened with destruction 

The award of Stalin Prizes eloquently speak* of the fact 
that in the present Patriotic War Soviet scientists have in 
practice proved themselves ardent patriots and ha\e more than 
justified that faith and esteem that exceptional «olicitude winch 
tile Soviet people manifests towards science 

6 Stalin said that theic are cases when new trails in 
science and technique are 'ometimes blazed not bj men 
iinnersally known to science but by men whollj unknown in 
the world of «cience, simple men, men of practical experience 
innovators 

As instances of such simple people, men blazing new 
trails in science and technique, Stalin adduced Stakhanoi 
and the Stakhanovites and Fapanin and his wintering part} 
In our country scieace does not only serve its people 
but in itself arising from the people it forms tlie domain 
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jqI the latter That is why m our country simple men, inno 
vators of practical experience have such wide opportunities 
and favourable conditions for taking broad part in scientist, 
progress 

Speaking at the graduation meeting of Red Army Com 
msndsTs who had finiejjed studies at the mililarj academies, 
m May 1935 Stalin said that technique without people who 
had mastered it was lifeless but that technique headed by 
men who had mastered il can and ^ould work miracles 

7 Four months after Slatin had spoken these words, 
and iR response to kis appeal technigue as headed by men 
uho had mastered it, really begon working miracles 

The Stakhanovites have become the constant motive power 
of Soviet science and technique Stakhanovites do not allow 
science to rest in its track* (hey are incompatible with stag 
nancy they beckon and lead on to new and daring achieve 
menls 

The Stakhanov movement thereby promotes the cultural 
and technical growth of the ’working class and hence eradi 
cates the line of demarcation between mental and physical 
work 

The nationwide scientific movement among our collectiie 
farmers is worthy of particular attention How unspeakably 
remote from science was ibe impoverished illiterate man ol 
multi millioned peasants in T«arist Rus*ia ' In those years 
I was professor at the higher agricultural school in \'oronesh 
We had excellent (for those days) scientific studyrooms and 
faboratones valuable brand new scientific equipment experi 
mental fields of fertile black earth soil And almost at the 
very gates of the school lay spread a veritable ocean of over 
whelming peasant poverty And we with our high culture 
were segregated from the demands and needs of the people 
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— a local agronomist — what education of this 
"^splendid reader of chemistry "nie reply was The chairman 
of our collective farm attended elementary school in Tsanst 
times but had no chance of iuu>hing even this As a young 
man he saw active service fighting for the Soviet power And 
today he is successfully making leeway in his education 

Among my numerous-collective farmer students — men and 
1 omen — \ ere many who were up to seventy years of age and 
even over One of my pupils for instance was old gradma 
Avdotia Ycgorova who declared III soon turn chemistry 
my«elf but still 111 learn chemistry properly And this 
she did passing her exams with “ excellent ratings 

Here are some characteristic excerpts from letters of my 
collective-farmer women pupils 

Lift has ctased to bt tedious t( has become filled 
uilh studying / want to know more and more and to 
apply my knowledge ut practice / feel like crying out 
to all collective farmers to learn to study so as not to 
t ork their collective fields a blind manner 

These words were written by Sitnova who is 35 years 
old %e IS head of a vegetable raising team In Tsanst days 
she attended elementary school for only t lo years but today 
she IS «ludying and has pa«ed her exams in chemistry plant 
life etc with good ratings 

The 1939 1940 and 1941 USSR Agricultural Exhibi 
tions rn llosccw splrad dly portrayed the vast progress of the 
nal onwide scientific advancement in Soviet agriculture and- 
showed how greatly it had increased our agncuUural produc 
tion At the same time the exhibition in itself vastly promoted 
further progress ioth in scientific achievements and increased 
agriculiural output 
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In biief nationwide advancement of science proceeds to- 
da\ in all fields of economy, culture and defence of our 
country I 

9 In one of his addresses Stalin advoaled that science, 
which understands the meaning and significance of the all 
powerful union of old scienlists with young workers in this 
domain that science whidi readily and willingly opens 
wide all Its doors to the young forces of our country which 
gives them all opportuiuty to win to the peaks of science and 
which recognizes the fact that the future belongs to youth 
in science 

As Its heritage to the Sot let Union Tsarist Russia left 
a comparatively small stratum of iniellectuaU, and the mam 
raa*» of todays intellectuals have advanced since the found 
ing of Soviet power 

The body of Soviet intellectuals has not only grown o» 
accoui t of the big and constant influx from Soviet youth but 
also as 3 result of the vast creative advancement of the older 
generations too — a progress which took place in actual 
production work 

The thousand year old line of demarcation between physi 
cal and mental labour is being eradicated in our country 
Mental labour is becoming an inherent need of every person 
in the country 

10 I would now like to touch on another of my audi 
torianis — that m the nulilary ^here Particularly strong and 
lastingly vital links of fnendship bind us scientists those 
studying in the sphere of military knowledge Upon the 
initiative of its members the trade union of higher school 
and scientific institute workers has undertaken constant 
patronage over Uie Red Army and Red Navy in the domain of 
22 



■science In addition to direct scieotiiii: assistance in our 
country s defence, this patronage likewise finds expression in 
another nay — every year thousands of papers and lectures to 
xanous mihtary imil« Thesejeclures cover all branches of 
scientific knowledge and «pecjal subjects, including also lite 
rature hisloiy and philosophy 

Science in tfie Sowet l/nion broadly merges with the army 
■where il truly fiourtjkes 

During the fir*t ten months of war the wealth of creative 
thought in the USSR reached unparalleled scope, covering 
all fields of science, technique and art And this vast progress 
tvas inspired by the mighty task the country today has in hand 
And wUne«s of this progress in all branches of knowledge is 
to be found in the award of Stalin Prizes This event also 
testified to many other achievements Under war time con 
dilions the road between creative research work end its rea 
Iizations in practice has been greatly shortened 

Neither has the war pul a Mop to the thorough elaboration 
of the iheoratical foundations of science and technique There 
18 today not a single speciality in the fields of science, technique 
and art which has not found its true place in the common 
cause of our country s defence And everybody enlhusias 
tically takes part in this work — eminent scientists, academi 
cians, profe*«ors, engineers and technicians — aged men 
renowned in the world of ecience and youthful newcomers to 
this domain 
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f 1 The foresighl embodied in ihe Third FneYear Plan 
has greatly simplified ihe task of traii«planting to Asia certain- 
key industries during the pre«etil war Because the plan 
prohibited building more new enterprises in Moscow and 
Leningrad as well as in Kiev Kharkov Rostov Gorki and 
even Sverdlovsk in the Ura!« the large«l possible percentage 
of building materials was diverted to eastern and far eastern 
district There dupluaie shops were created in a number 
of kev inaLhine budding oil refining and chemical industries 
A third of all new iron and steel factories were planned for 
eastern distiicls and three quarters of the new Soviet blast 
furnaces also With the approach and rcalitv of war these 
proportions doubtless were immediately raised 

Double tracking of me Trans Siberian Railway has been 
foUovsed by other construUn iv including further work on 
the Turkgib Railroad which c<ni>ecl» Central Asia with the 
Urais and the far Last The 1000 kilometers of single and 
double track railway onginalU scheduled in the Third Five 
Tear Plan are m u«e Improvements on the northern 
route are al<< giving heller u mmunications with the Orient 
Power plants cement factories and truck plants — all these- 
are operating as planed along with many new light industries 

Machine tool plants are novv working in Madivo«tck, 
Irkutsk Krasnoyarsk and even in Ulan Ude the capital of 
Buryat Mongolia Aircraft are coming out of Tomsk and 
Irkutsk The fine steel of the east is made into fine tanks in 
the ca t — not only for shipment westward Hundreds of 
millions of tons of tinned fish mountains -of fur hats an^ 
coats are pouring to Ihe Red army from the far eastern 
territory The latter is farther from Moscow than America 
IS from England but the Far East has everything it needs to- 
become industrially self sustaining and it is rapidly becoming 
*0 With the help of Central Asia, Siberia could already 
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3 The great cities and indeed virtually new nations 
grew from the wilderness It u said that more than 100 
towns of over 100 000 each have arisen since the revolu- 
tion That would mean that about 10 000 000 people have 
been uprooted and resettled la a couple oj decades 

Karaganda for example dsd not even exist a feiv jear» 
ago It novi has a population of about 200000 Stalmsk, 
as recently as 1936 had only 3 800 souls but is now an 
important Siberian steel center about as large as Karaganda. 
Novosibirsk quadrupled jn three years Tashkent quintnpled 
in little more than a decade and today is a metropolis o£ 
mote than 1 000 000 people 

In strange i ays the Har is helping the people of all 
theee regions as refugees from Europe together with tiff’ 
factory workers, pour in from the \se»l The migratory wavu 
at present is greater than at an) time in the pa«l and millions 
of hectares of new land are being tilled in Siberia and the 
Soviet north A vast acreage i> also being reclaimed in. 
Central Asia as viell 

In Uzbekistan for example more than 1 000 000 acres^ 
were last year «toIen from the desert to be transformed into- 
fertile farm lands — enough new soil to make this Repoblitr 
«elf sufBcient in gram In 1912 de«pitc the war the ^o\ let 
Union graduated To 000 new engineers scientiats technicians 
and agronomists and many of them itere Asiatics But the 
remarkable thing abont wartime construction in Siberia and 
Central Asia to dale is that it has mostly been done b) people 
who never before were bmiders Uzbekistan irrigation pro- 
jects were built by old farmete and women and children led. 
by yoimg graduates from the local trade and engineering 
echools They Iransfomied Uzbekistan from an agnculturalr 
pastoral country into a slate who^e production is alredaj 75 



per cent industrial MeaniNhile it continues to supply most 
of the wool and silk in Russia Translated into war terms 
that means it keeps tke Red Army warm and the Red air force 
supplied with parachutes 

Industrialisation is spilling into the neighbouring 
agrarian republics notabl) Ta|ikistan and Turkmenistan 
Even little Kirkbistan lying on the Tien Shan bordering 
Sinkiang is yielding up its coal m the cause of war and 
•ending its sons to the front The Tajik Republic bordering 
on Chinese Sinkiang and Afghanistan formexl) was only an 
isolated frontier which landlocked Russia behind the high 
barriers of the Pamirs Now raiUays and road reach in to 
bring its cotton to the white huild ngs of Samarkand where 
mills hum across the street from the blue domed Gui Emit 
ina«oleum in which Tamerlane lies en'hnned 

Another surprising thing is the wa) Asias )oungest 
people have been mobilised largely by youlli itself to do 
the serious work of war In UabekiMan alone 400 000 school 
children worked in the fields in 1912 «owing and reaping 
gra n and cotton 

4 In Tashkent alone are fifty seien childrens homes 
for 40 000 infants from the areas of the front line Thousands 
of other irar orphans have been legally adopted bj Asiatic 
families — sometimes three or four to a single borne Many 
of these little Russians and Ukrainians will grow up to ‘peak 
^ Uzbek Kazakh or Kirghiz as well as Russian Many doubt 
less wiU remain and eventually marry into the brown skinned 
races as thousands of Russians have already done There is 
an almo«t complete absence of color prejudice here— at least 
regarding Asiatics — which doubtless etplains «oine of the 
succe= this Government has had in raluting aid for the war 



Nothing nould be moie interesting than the explanation 
■gi'Cii b> a Kazakh repre«enting the largest of all the republics 
of So\iet Asia He is called Shanbov and Shanbox s oim 
story is parti) an ansv>er His father xias a poor fisherman 
on the Ca«pian Sea and $n his youth Shanbov ivas a /5«her 
man too For a while he i orked in a factor) He nexer 
entered ‘(.bool until he was «ixteen but then quickly mastered 
hi3 oxxn xxritten language as well as Russian He became a 
teacher soon he was elected chairman of the district 
executive committee In 1939 he Iwcame a member of the 
Kazakh Goxernment in Alma Ata A )ear a^^o he xvas 
lery much the efficient executive en»conced liehind a huge 
carved desk equipped with a batter) of dial telephones and 
A Statuette of a gaflopmg Cossack At the age of thirty *even 
this ex fisherman was the chief representatixe m the All Union 
Coxernment of the Republic 

5 Diilancts separating frici ds and enemies are un 
important in t! w uar observed Shanbov ‘ The Soviet 
Vnton IS a big family an I the important thing tt that toi 
Ka akhs arc equal partners in it JFken one house of the 
family ts invaded its the same as if it happened to oil 
of us If e could not remain aloof an I still believe that we 
had a right to survive 

Kazakhs haxe the same rights as any other people in the 
Soxiet Union Their nation is not discriminated a^aiiiM 
Kazakhs haie made great progress in the la'^l 20 years xvjlb 
the help of Russians Kazakhstan xxas onlx a colony before, 
hut now Kazakhs haxe their own elected local and national 
government* The) base trained educated Kazakh leaders' 
an charge of their own affairs The majority of I oth the 
<k>vernraeiit and the Coininuni«l Party are Kazakhs 

Before the revolution Kazakh national culture was sup 
pres«ed and the Ru«sian language was forced on the country 
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y This decree was a logtcal step in the programme of 
•coloniralion and indu^nalisatjon of Asiatic Russia which was 
laid down ui 1927 h reveaU that the Souet Government 
intends to utiliee the war to speed up this programme It 
suggests that the Russians are just as determined to safeguard 
their position in Asia as they are in Europe 

With all the suffering and hard»hip the country east 
of the Lrals still looms as a Promiied Land to the Russians 
\a<‘t spar»el} peopled and fabulously rich it has drawn 
Rushans eastivard since the fifteenth ccnlurj When the 
Reds launched their Third Five Year Plan in 1938 they decided 
io locate U in the Promised Land 

Thu< when invasion came the Rus«ians alreadv had a 
skeleton industry spread thinlj over (he face of Asiatic Russia 
This indu«lrj was now merged with the evacuee plants from 
European Ru««Ja Od dnllmg equipment from the hst 
Maikop fields went to the new oil fields at Emba and thff 
“ Second Baku ’ just west of the Urals Donbas workers 
were «enl to the nch Karaganda coa! mines Ukraine textile 
mills turned up near the cotton fields and handlooms of 
Kazakh«t3n 

Bi this process of merger and transplantation, three 
great industrial centers were developed in the Urals, m the 
Kuznetsk Ba«in (Kuzbasj and in the rich Sonet Asiatic re 
publics which cluster ca<=t of the Caspian Sea in the region 
formerli called Turkislan Smaller centers sprang up in 
the IrlvUt''k area in the Soviet Maritime Province, and eUe* 
where in Siberia 

The Urals This is «till the industrial backbone of 
the Promised Land, though other regions are quicky catch- 
ing up with it Most of the Ru««ian guns, tanks, and planes 
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after the occupation of Western indnstnai armament centres 
are made here, plus tractors, locomolHes, and machine tools- 

„ The Urals also produce iron, ferroallojs copper, gold, 
asbestos, platinum potash, zinc mcLel and aluminium 

The heart of the Urals is the citi of Sierdoisk, nho«e 
population has soared from 140,000 m 1926 to veil over 
half a million today Sverdlovsh is die iron capital of Russia 
It 15 the site of enormous Uralmashtsroi (Ural Machinery 
Building Works) whose tens of thousand* of worker^ today 
produce only munitions and dies for munitions making ft 
IS also the pivot of seven mayor railways Magnitogorsk 
Sverdlovsk’s rival Built atop a great deposit of magnetic 
iron it centers around a great steel plant, one of the worlds 
largest In 1926 Magnitogorsk was a hamlet Today itv 
population well exceeds 130000 

Chelyabinsk, the third major Ural city, lies in the 
centre of the nickel and copper counity U& tractoi plant, 
which once turned out 40,000 tractors a year, now hutlds 
tanks. It has a huge zinc smeller, an aluminium plant, and* 
machine tool works 

Kuznetsk Basin Heie the Rus«ian5 believe, lies the 
richest sector of Asiatic Russia It* coal re-erves are five 
times those of the Don Basin Its iron is inexhaustible It 
has gold and lead, silver and zinc, copper and manganese. 
Industrially it is nearly «elf sufficient Moreover, together 
with Karaganda, it supplies the coal u^d b\ the fuel hungry 
plants of llie Urals Kuzbas’s expansion has been tremen- 
dous ^ovoslblT8k, its capital, has more than quadrupled' 
Its 1926 population of 120 000 Stalinsk greiv from 4,000 in. 
1926 to 170 000 in 1939 Lei«n«k, from 20,000 to 82 000 j 
Barnaul, from 74,000 to 148 (MN). 



4 Turkistan* This area, Iwrdermg on India, in- 
cludes the Kazakh, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tadjik, and Kirghiz 
boMet republic* A bare decade ago this isas a country of 
'and and illiterate nomads Today it is blanketed with 
mulberry trees for silk cocoons, sugar beet and nee fields, 
textile and *ilk mill* coal and lead mines, cojiper smelters 
and ireniendous poiiei plants It produces oil, *alt, iron, 
tungsten and mohMenwm To irrigate its and, if fertile, 
'Oil thou'and' of workers bad dug the immense northern 
Ta‘‘hkent Sokh Shakiiimardan, and Gi««ar canals and the 
KattaKmgan re«m«ir which together wrested I2o0 000 
acres of field* from the *ands In March 1913 ground was 
prepared for a hjrlroelectrn irrigation project on the ^jr — 
Darja Riser dc«tine<l to ha\c the '•econd large*t output in 
Ku**ia 

Prubabl) the mo«t important product of this region is 
cotton and kok*agiz a rubber Meldmg dandelion Of 
Russia s pie war cotton output of 4 000 000 bale*, 70 per cent 
wos prodwed here koksagiz is an ‘eiacuee ’ from the 
"Ukraine and Tkliite Ru*«ia although it was first discoiercd 
by two joung and curious workers in Kazakhstan In 1912 
It was Ru'*ia a second most important source of rubber, and 
more than 2,500 000 acres were planted m koksagjz 

Tliu* the Soi let Promued Land is Piu*'ia'’6 a*surance of 
•continued large *fale re«i*lance, howener grave the *lram of 
war It 1* al*o a pledge of postwar Mrength and growth 
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I Might o! technical means 2 Dismantling and re 
assembling 3 Planning 4 Urals grow rich in industrj 
5 Oil industry 6 Science the key 10 success, j Non 
stop nork 8 A gnls example 9 New innovations 
to New plants spring up 

Academician Fersman the prominent Russian geologist, 
estimated that a modern or n) of 300 divisions require annually 
about 3a 000 000 tons of «teel about 2oOOOOOO tons of oil 
and oil ptoducts niore than 200000000 tons of coal about 
2 000000 tons of manganese about 00000 tons of chromium 
ore *500 000 tons of copper 3 000 000 lon« of lead 20 000 
tons of nickel lOOOO tons of tungsten 5000 tons of moljb 
denum and "cores of other substances in le*ser qnanlilie* Of 
ibe 91 elements of Menilelyevs Periodic Table there are no 
more than 1-1 that are not of vvar significance at j re«ent 

It IS not enough to mine these metals they must si o 
be conierted into arms with a high degree of precision and 
this invohes thousands of complex operations on the highly 
specialized machinery ol a modern plant 

Germany had about 210 diiisions in the field again«t the 
Soviet Union all of them armed m keeping with the la"t nord 
in technique hence one may conclude that German industry 
consumes quanti les of strategic war materials approximating 
the above piopoctions 
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j 1 During the year 1^12, the Red Army has not only 
stemmed the pressure ol German armies but al«o delivered a 
-series of “battering Mohs to them, which would have been 
impossible had not the Soiiet army possessed the appropriate 
equipment and armaments “nte testimony of German war 
pri'oners strikes a common keynote of fear and amarement 
at the might of the technical means they encountered contrary 
to all their expectation®, on the Russian front 

It is common knowledge that as a result of her sudden 
invasion of the Soviet Union, Germany in the first year of 
the war succeeded in seutng the Ukraine and the Donbas 
where the ba°ic Soviet mdu<lna! centres were located It 
nii^l ha\e seemed that this turn in events deprived the 
USSR of her sources o( both the strategic raw materials 
and the finished products required to hold a vast front several 
thousand ‘kilometers long against an enemy drawing upon 
almost all of the powerful and iongeslabluhed mdu'fry of 
Continental Europe Yet nothing ol the kind happened 

Tuo basic circumstances explain this at first sight an 
inexplicable phenomenon firstly the zast amount of effort 
invested by the Soviet Government on the transfer of Indus 
tries front the Vhraine, Byelorussia and some regions of 
Central Russia to the East, and, secondly, (he powerful deve- 
lopment of eastern industry darmg Me past decade 

Both of lhe«e cucuins-lances were supreme tests for the 
vcntire Soviet sy*(em of economy 

2 To dismantle and load on railway care, transport for / 
'thousands of kilometers and reassemble hundreds of large 
factories and to do it all wiUun the space of four or five 
months while superior enemy forces were fiercely dnving 
vdeep into the country — meant subordination to a single plan 
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of all fields of human endeavour over a vast area from the 
Dniester to the Yenisei 

This unprecedented undertakiDg proved to be feasible 
precisely because of this single, all-embracing economic plan 
that had long before been laid at the foundation of the entire 
Soviet national economy Its realization involved the greatest 
■of exertion but it did not entail the introduction of any new 
principle The prerequisites for its success had been created 
in the course of long years of peaceful construction 

The new problems that confronted scientis^ts enguieeift 
and industrial executives m charge of the evacuation were 
only technical in nature, ranging from carrying capacity of 
railways to the time required for dismantling industrial 
plant and reassembling it, the presence of law material 
aoUTCes at the new industrial sites, etc These factors too 
depended m certain measure on the organizational ability 
and theoretical knowledge of (he people m charge for (hey 
had at their disposal all the transport (acihiies of the countiy, 
they could dispatch labour power wherever it was needed 
and undertake the development of new mines and oil wells 
wherever natural conditions perniilled 

3 The second circumslaDce which made it possible to 
ship Western industry to the East was also the result of 
planning The rapiditv of industrial development in the 
Eastern districts during the past ten years was by no means 
a spontaneous phenomenon As far back, as 1930 a new iron 
and steel center in the East was projected, an idea that led 
' to the launching of one of the greatest construction jobs ever 
undertaken anywhere — that of the Urals Kuznetsk develop 
ment This leviathan of mdustry came to consist of the 
^Iagnitogor<k Iron and Steel Works, a reconstructed 2,000 
km railway and iron and steel works of Kuznel«k, the 
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^netslv coal fields, aa well as a large numter of the enter- 
prise^ metallurgical lo power, transport and other under- 
takings 0) the beginning of the war, part of thia huge 
project had been realized and the rest was under construction. 
Hostilities did not interrupt work which has been going oa 
at a constantly increasing pace 

Besides the Urals Kuznetsk development numerous enter 
pn«es of the mo«t diterse types Here huilt throughout 
the huge territory from Bashkina to Krasnoyarsk These 
enterprise's were provided for in the Third Five Year Plan, 
icAose sofierit jeature u.as a new dulritulion of industry in 
the eastern part of the country 

4 This program ol industrial action affected the Urals 
particular!) Next to the numerous old small factories, buge^ 
enterpnzes made their appearance, among them the Urals 
Heav\ Hlachmm Uorks Chelyabinsk Tractor ^ant, the 
Bcrenzniki and Solikamsk Chemical Works Krasnoural«k 
Cliemieaf Boiks Krasnouralsk Copper Smelter, the new 
Zlatoust and Nizhni Tagil Iron and Steel Works, not to 
ntentioii scores of others If Sociel industry as a whole grew 
5 3 tunes during the ftr«t two five year plans, Urals industry 
fncrea-ed 69 limes in the period from 1928 to 1937 By the 
latter year the output of electric power exceeded the 1917" 
lei cl 13 limes oier, with further growth continuing itt geo- 
metrical progression 

Thus economic pfanning made possible the exceedingly 
rapid transfer of indaslry to ike East after ike outbreak of 
uar and proiided it uith factory buildings, ready sources of 
raw materials and surveyed natural resources 

The Urals which covers a hug« territory more than 1,200' 
km in length, i» rightly considered the fending producer of 
armaments in the Soviet Vnton Scientists call the region O' 
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" CeofogMfi’ paradise ” The comparatively low mountains 
separating Europe and Asia ate among the oldest ranges on 
the globe Millions at centnnes worked slowly but surely to 
prepare them lor the prospector and the miner As a result 
^ of movements of the earth’s crust the action of surface waters 
and the effect of climatic conditions, an almost incredible 
variety of minerals oidmanly concealed deep in the howel> 
of the earth is here to be found clo«e to the surfa'-e 

Neither of the two renoivned mineral areas in the 
Appalachians in the United States and in the Ruhr in Europe 
has more than five different useful minerals to offer This 
has inevitably led to the onesidedoess of their economic 
development In the Urals on the contrary, more than 60 
of the known chemical elements can be found tn one or 
another concentration The catalogue of Urals wealth in 
cludea about 800 muierals and more than 12 000 deposit* 

Tlie mineral map of the Urals is an allunng crazy quilt 
of diverse geological designations Before the October Re* 
volution the area was known mainly for its iron ore, copper, 
gold platinum and precious stones During the 23 years of 
Soviet power industrial processing of more than 30 chemical 
elements has been launched, of which 20 were either entirely 
ab®ent or hardly figured in the former production chart of 
Urals industry 

During the Five Year plans large deposits of bauxite were 
added to the list of the region’s natural wealth The Ktasnava 
^Shapochka deposits alone prodoce annually thousands of tons 
of this raw material lor the alummum industry 

5 Oil 13 another nevfcomer in the Urals, where during 
the five years from 1934 to 1939 more than 10 oil bearing 
di*tricts were opened 

23 



Formerly unknoun toere aho Us potash deposits, which 
are 5 to 6 times as great as the previously known world total 
and which have given ike USSR first place in the world 
as regards this raw material Large deposits of magnesiuni 
salts, out of which magnesium, the lightest of all metals is 
made, were found at Solikamsk 

Extremely importanl among the discoveries of the past 
few years is manganese which ts now found at 150 points 
The iron and powerful «leel industry of the area is no longer 
•dependent on manganese broughi from elsewhere 

Although It was known before 1917 that the Urals con 
tamed nickel, it \s only now that large works have been 
•established in the Southern Urals to produce this essential 
ingredient of high grade steels 

During the recent period, a number of rare metals have 
made their appearance in Urals industrial production, among 
them titanium, cobalt tungsten, berylium, airconjum, cesium, 
<tc 

Almost all of the known chromium deposits in the 
U S^Jl are located in the Ural« The area is of world 
importance as regards the produclKm of the platinum and 
asbestos, as irell as for its potash, chrome, magnesite end 
heryliium workings 

The Urals is the Promised Land of iron and steel The 
region possesses almost all the known types ol iron ores, 
including ores containing chromium, nickel, titano magnetite, 
•etc This diier<ity affords industry a tremendous range of 
action in the production of various kmds of iron and steel, 
high grade metal in parteinlar At present more than 2,000 
iron ore deposits have been auneyed Among the world 
renowned areas are the Baikal deposits, which produce high 
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grade ore exclusively, and Ae Magnitnaya Mountain with 
its enormous resenes cropping op nght to the surface, which 
IS being tapped by the open pit method and excavators 

The same can be said of copper, production of which 
has increased many times over during die last few years- 

There was nothing accidental about the discovery of 
natural iiealth and the industrial development in the Urals, 
for intensive prospecting was launched throughout the area 
immediately after adoption of the plan for harnessing its 
productive forces 

6 icjfjice IS one of the pterequmUs of the sue 
<eis of any plan ffeoce the foremost »cjenljfie forces 
<if the country headed by the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR nere set to studying the natural wealth of the region 
Their efforts were augmented by the prospecting organizations 
' of the different industries with their staffs of highly com 
patent experts For instance the best authorities on oil work 
mg with the petroleum prospecting organizations of Baku 
were sent to survey and study the Bashkinan oil at Ufa 
Scientific research institutes were set up on the spot, provided 
^'ith topnotch equipment for ihc purpose All this led to the 
enumerated discoveries and insured that the planning bodies 
of the State had at their disposal by the beginning of the war 
■a wealtli of material pertaining to the geological and economic 
possibilities of the area 

When Germany invaded the Soviet Union, the Academy 
of Sciences immediately reinforced its Urals branch with 
r^dditional personnel and launched under the leadership of 
its president Academician Komarov, a «tudy of all this material 
in order to give the people in charge of planning a complete 
picture of the conditions in which die enterprises evacuated 
9o the Urals would find themselves Simultaneously with 
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the transfer of these cnterpnses their neir interrelations, jtp 
other words the new economic stmrtare of the entire region, 
S'.ere planned m detail 

Today the people of the Urals say that the frontline passes 
through tlieir open hearth and blast furnaces and they act 
accordingly 

7 During the victorious J942 winter offensive of the- 
Red Army a Sfololov » orker bj the name of Corodilor 
Viorked 96 hours <tra]ght at his job knowing that the un 
interrupted flow of parts to the a«sembly Ime depended otr 
him It would have ««eined that the human body could not 
vithotand such a strain but when it was suggested that he- 
should take tune for rest Gorodilov answered — 

" They are odioncmg for ueeks already but my offensive 
I as been going on for only tuo or t1 ret do)s 

Another case of fitter Shlepnev who caught a chill at hi« 
bench and worked e>en when his lecnpeTeture shot up Thr 
doctor advised hira to leave the shop but he refused for there- 
^ as no one to take hts place Nor did he leave his job until 
the la=t part in the batch he was working on was ready for 
the conveyor Biting his lips from pain he now dropped 
dovn on the stretcher and was carried out of the shop like 
a wounded «o)dier is carried from the batilefleld 

There uos « case at the Urals Heavy Machinery JTor/y 
tihen a large press producing important aircraft parts uent 
out of commission Each hour threatened to cut the output 
ef iiarplanes To repair it it was necessary to dumanile-- 
and do a sreiding )oh sn one of the high pressure cylinders, 
o fob that would have required, ahnost a ueek under ordinary 
conditions A volunteer repair crew found another course. 
The) ifijcoimected tAe cylinder, increased pressure correspond 
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■^ngly in the remaini ig ones, and began the repair job tilule 
the press tias going The cylinder had to be heated until it 
uas almost red hot yet the volunteer worhers entered the 
scorching inferno although each tu-o minute tnck inside brought 
nith It all the torments of being baked alive True, they 
■spent severoJ days m kospiXal after this battle with heat, but 
the press did not stop for a single minute and the front re 
cettiec^ as many airplanes as (he plan dictated 

TTiongh frequent Ae«e feats of valour are of course not 
the general rule The rule is an almost incredible intensity 
of labour nbicb wtlj be found m every shop and nune No 
■matter hoiv great the pniduction the more it is increased the 
better it is Everyone knoivs that this hastens iictory, and 
'hence everjonc does his utmost There are foctones m vduch 
each tvorker produces treble the quanlily required by the 
established standards 

a The number of women uho have entered the Erals 
factories is exceedingly great First and foremost the fact is 
an expression of their lofty painotj«m f had an opportunity 
to meet a girl who was doing woil women had never done 
before Her name is Sharunova and her job that of bla't 
furnace worker at Nizhni Tagil Her particular job requires 
physical strength agility and endurance not to mention the 
fact that It entails great re«pon«ibiIl] Yet «:he is considered 
one of the best workers at the plant 'BTicn I asked her why 
•“he selected such an arduous profession, she said it was not 
only the attraction of iron smelting that had made her do 
it but mainly a desire to show other Momen that they could 
take over any man s jot and thus spur more of them to enter 
industry Her motiies were social and her reasoning correct. 
The example “be set did win followers 

9 Today every Urals factory has become a sort of an 
experimental laboratory Oiscoseries and inventions follow 
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one anotlier This, as a mailer of fact, is one of the main'pringS' 
of the tremendous increase in productivity since the outbreak 
of war Here is an enumeration of some of the innovations' 
made during one year at the Urals Machinery Works alone- 
Tool Production without any forging whatsoever was 
worked out and launched Hiw revolution in toolmaking both 
effects a saving of millions of roubles annually at the plant 
and frees a large number of machines for other ivork Mo«t 
important of all, it cuts production time to a fraction 

The use of wood gas for all manner of heat treating pro- 
cesses 18 of first rate significance, for the Urals has unlimited 
sources of the wood — needed for ils production The sating 
effected m more costly fuels is huge 

A new method of trimming castings has effected a great 
saving in labour and eliminated an entire department Besides,, 
the time required per casting has been <harply reduced 

As a result of the work done by the Academy of Science- 
and a special commission of engineers, all technologicar 
processes requiring expenditure of electric power have been 
impTOxed by introducing a number of ingenious imentions- 
reducing power consumption so much as to have the effect 
of the opening of a new 5 000 — km electric power station 
One could cite scores of other simitar innoiations at this- 
plant Like work is being conducted at all Urals enlerprj«e«, 
with not only «cientists and engineers taking part in it but 
rank and file workers as well The latter often produce- 
exceedingly inlere'ting imentions 

One can safely say that never has Soviet techniijue 
forced ahead so fast os during ihu soar, and that the 
centre of this progress, is tiithoul a shadow of doubt,. 
the Urals 
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During the first year and a half of war, the workers, 
engineers and scientists of the Urals doubled industrial pro- 
duction This was by no means accomplished by laying an 
excessive strain on the human element or by drawing on 
reserves accumulated before the war. On the contrary, the 
further this progress goes, the fewer are the difficulties on the 
way and the faster the growth of the territory’s productive 
forces 

10 All Urals is now a construction site. New large 
plants, some of them comparable only to the gigantic Magni- 
togorsk works ate going up with unprecedeoted speed, new 
power stations are being set up and already functioning, 
factories are budding new shops and expanding existing ones. 
Tlie boundless raw material resources of tbis “geologist’s 
paradise ”, the enthusiasm of people forging arms for the 
defence of tlieir country and unified, planned direction of 
this enormous industrial machine are the guarantee of futuro 
progress To this testifies also the letter sent by the workers 
of Sverdlovsk Region to Joseph Stalin, summing industrial 
operations in the region during the first half of 19 J3 The 
letter reveals that from January to June the industry of* 
Sierdlov'k Region made strides that put it well on the way 
to achieie the goal this year, which is to double the output. 
Some enterprises such as nickel, mangaoese and other works, 
exceeding even this, at first sight bntasUc rate of development. 



WAR BRINGS IMPETUS TO INDUSTRY 


I Rapid increase m production 2 AU round progress. 

3 Huge output dim 4 Rationalisation proposals 
5 Everything for the front 6 EfRciency suggestions 

The year 1910 was a year of the new Socialist develop 
inent in the national economy and of further advances made 
in industrial production The lessons of the present conSict 
are important From the technical point of view, this war 
1$ a war of tnotor«-^f motors in the air and on the ground 
The success of both the sides depends on the number of 
motors possessed by each The war industry of the capitalist 
countries and the U S A have been reorganized 

1 The general indices of the increase in the level of 
production in the U S S R and the U S A ore as follows — 


U.SA USSR 

1929 1007o 100% 

1933 80%. 415%. 

1939 98% 482% 

1910 111% 534% 


Only in 1910 when industry was put on a war foot ng 
did the USA «how an industrial increa«c of 11% while at 
the same time the Soviet Ihiion increased production 5 39 
times Technical equipment has increased and production 
largely intensified There has been a steady growth in pro 
duclion in the USSR in the 3 years of the Third Five 
Year Plan Industnal output daring this penod has increased 
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tirom 90 to 137 thousand imllion roubles, i e by 14% will 
Ibe clear from the followiog table — 


Year 

Total output in raiHion 
Roubles 

1933 

42,030 

1934 

50,477 

1935 

63,137 

1936 

80929 

1937 

90,166 

1938 

100,375 

1910 

137,000 


Another posttite fact is chat dunng: the second half of 
1940 ike quality of preditc/ion nutrhedty improied 

There has been a 76% increase m the engineering in 
duslry, n-hich is vital for the defence indostry The Kus^ians 
vere asked to bear in mind ‘ If jou don’t want any surprises, 
then don’t keep the production of amomenls behind other 
material production ’ 

The output of the means of produc’ion during the year 
1940 increased by 389 as compared with 1939 and 52% as 
compared with 1938 Such is the rate of production m the 
R and it was accompanied by the reconstruction of 
industry, machine building and equipment for llie defence 
rndusiry The entire reproduction mea'ures haie been in 
•creased 

2 The capital imestincnt in national economy in 19W) 
^ amounted to 38 thousand million roubles During the three 
years of the Third Five-Year Plan the capital invented amount 
ed to 108 thousand tnillton roubles 

During this period 29,000 factories, mines, electrical 
power ‘tations (not includuig mdn<tries of local importance) 
scere put into operation while during the whole of (he First 
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'iear Plan 15 000 enterprises were put into operalion. 
As compared with the First Five Year Plan the Third 
Five Year Plan during its first 3 years registered the follow- 
ing increase in production 

The coal mines have produced 51 million tons more coal 
The power stations „ 2100 „ fcwts „ power 

The cast iron „ 2100 , tons „ 

There has been a steady improvement in the material 
welfare of the population with the increased production 
Important successes were achieved by Socialist agncul 
ture on the basis of the further consolidation of the collective 
farming system The gross harvest of cereals of IPJO ap 
proaches seven million poods The gross harvest and yields 
of all other cultures — sugar lieets, potatoes, fodder plants 
has aI«o increased Collective farms are successfully develop 
mg animal husbandry 

Id the cour<e of the first eleven months of 1940 42,000 
new cattle farms were organised m collective farms, the num 
ber of big horned cattle has considerabl) increased v%hile the 
number of pigs and sheep showed a particular growth 

The growth m the national income has been 29,000 mil 
lion louhleo, i c the national mcome has increased from 99 
thousand million roubles m 1937 to 128 million roubles in 
1940 

The national income of the U^.S S R increased from 
21 000 million roubles m 1913 to 128,000 million roubles ir 
1910, or the rate of increase was as follows — 
NATIONAL INCOME 
(In millions of roubles) 

1913 21,000 1929 23,900 1933.. •^8,509 

3937 99,000 1938 105,000 1940 . 123,000 
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Thus despite the military operations on the borders of 
the Sol jet Union at the rad of 1939 and the beginning of 
1940, the national economy made great progress and contv 
nued the increased rale of grontb 

3 Labour producbvily m industry has risen considerably 
in the past tivelve months since the high output competition 
was launched in response to Stalin’s order of the D^-y on 
May 1st 1942 

Initiated by iron and steel ivorkers and aircraft and tank 
makers this production drive swept the entire country, em 
bracing millions of workers »i) all branches of industry 
According to latest data labour productivity has risen m the 
aircraft industry by SO'’*-, as compared with April 1942 , the 
tank industry, 38^ , armaments plants 15% , electrical in 
du«try, 27% It likewise rose notably in the oil metals and 
chemical induMnes 

The production drtte, tn ivhich mifitons ued to gam 
first place for their plant, depaitineni or crew nss accent 
panied by an unprecedented display of mvcntiveness and 
ingenuUy on the part of the workers and engineering 
personnel There has been a big infiax of proposals and 
inventions imprmng production processe* and organiza 
tion of labour, and for economfnng raw materials sup 
lies and fuel 

4 Some 2 1 000 raUonalizalioa prr^osah and inventions 
were submitted in the course of siic months by workers at 
munitions plants The application of bol one third of these 
suggestions resulted in a sating of 259 million roubles and 
on economy of thou«3nds of tons of iron and <teel and non 
ferrous metals 
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One of the manifestations of the production drive was 
the widespread formation of “frontline crews” Motivated 
by the desire to do their utmost in boosting the production of 
armaments, workers who jomed these crews consider them' 
selves soldiers who stuck to their job for days if need be" 
until they filled urgent orders for the front Fir<t started m 
the Urals, ihe'C brigades later made their appearances at 
many factories and nulls The Slalm Auto Plant in Mo'cow 
has 612 such brigades 

Like m former production drive®, one of the main features 
in the pre«ent countryside movement is the friendly help 
rendered b) the experienced workers to their Jess skilled shop- 
mate® In war time, with the influx of women and youth 
into industry this aid has a«sumed specisl significance and 
has been instrumental in helping (he newcomers speedily 
acquire proficiency 

At pre«ent the countr>«ide production drive in entering 
a new phase, as workers in dilTerent fields, m response to 
Stalin’s call for redoubled effort, are pledging to boo«t output 
still higher Once again the iron and steel workers of Kua- 
netsk, Siberia, started the ball rolling, by challenging all 
other plants to produce more metal for the front Magnito 
gorsk, the giant Urals iron and steel mills, has taken up the 
challenge 

Alore and more munitions work®, aircraft factories and^ 
other industrial e'tabli«hmcnts report overfulfilment of pro-"^ 
duction programmes and the deliiery of telling quantities of 
armaments and other supplies to the special fund of the High 
Command that is made up of production turned out m excess 
-xif the State plan 
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tapping inexhaustible reservotfs of energy and enthusiasm, 
which has been tividly refected m the rapid development since 
the outbreak of uar of the high output competition organized 
and led by the trade unions 

Hundreds of thousands of industnal “ assault troopers ” 
— Avorkers who regularly exceed their output quotas — have 
come to the fore in the course of this production drive Despite 
the great influx of new workers, all trade unions have recorded 
during the year 1942 a substantial rise in the proportion of 
these topnotchers to the total employed For instance, the 
percentage of workers who exceed their plans in the aircraft 
workers union has nsen from 38 5% last year to about 55*^ 
now The machine tool workers’ union reports that more 
than half of the workers it embraces, regularly top their pro 
duction quotas 

Overfulfilment of quotas has begun more and more 
often to run to substantial proportions In the heavy 
machinery, for example, already m December 1942 every 
fifth uorler doubled or trebled kts quota 

The^e are people who in the full sense of the word 
have the right to consider themselves frontliners holding ad 
vanced positions They regard their shop as a sector of the 
front As a matter of fact, they often call themselves members 
of “ frontline brigades, ’ of which there are thousands in our 
plants It is not rare for them to deny themselves rest and to 
continue to exert every effort at the machine until the current 
engagement in the battle of production has been won 

6 An important role in the substantial rise in labour pro 
duclivity and the increase in output achieved by Soviet industry 
has been played by the thousands of efficiency proposals that 
■constantly pour in from both workers and engineers These 
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rationalization suggestions are saving tens of nullions of 
roubles of State funds, thousands of tons of precious raw 
materials, and giving industry the equivalent of hundreds of 
new machine tools 

At one aircraft works alone, the«e efficiency suggestions 
and inventions yielded an economy of 3,500,000 roubles m 
the first quarter of 1943, as much as was saved by this means 
in the course of the whole )ear of 1942 Another plant, an 
■ordnance i»arks, during April 1943 alone «aved J,70ft000 
roubles b\ the introduction of efficiency ideas emanating from 
the personnel 

The men and women of Soviet industry, while reviewing 
on May Day of 1913 what they themselves have done for 
victory, follow with the greatest of interest the successes of 
the mighty machinery of production set up by the other 
belligerent nations and the cITorts the vvorkers of the other 
■countries are putting in 



SOVIET INDUSTRY STANDS THE TEST 
OF WAR 


BT 

MIKHAIL KALININ 

1 Difficult task acKicved 2 Highly talented experts 
3 Living economic organisoi. 4 Able to withstand 
the test. 

Mikhail Kalinio President of the Supreme Sosiet jn thet 
course ol h» speech on 26»h Anniversary of the Socialist 
Retolution m iSotember 6 1943 referring to the industrial 
strength of the L S S R and how il stood the test in war time- 
recoiled the words of Stalin who said — 

The pa«t >ear (1912) marked a turn not only in the- 
progTe<s of hostilities but al<o in the work of our rear We 
ivere no longer confronted with such taska as evacuating enter 
prises to the east and consertmg the industry to productioa 
of armaments The Soviet Stale noiv has on ekicicnt and 
rapidl) expanding war economy 

And It IS a fact that in this period our people have put 
not a little effort and labour into expanding production and 
further perfecting armaments And we are able to record 
big achievements Tlie Red \rmy as Comrade Stalm said^ 
has received an uninterrupted supply of munitions of war 
And Comrade Stalin both as the head of the Government 
and as the Supreme Commander u) Chief of our armed forces. 
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^»as able to declare with grati/icBtiOD, “The selfless labour 
of the Sotiet people in the rear will go down in history 
along with the heroic simple of the Red Army as an un 
exampled feat of a people in defence of their motherland ’ 

It is a conimon knowledge that our industry is the child of 
Stalir It has developed along the lines marked out by 
Comrade Stalin And those achievements, which our industry 
has been able to shoiv in ivarliDie hate a history which we 
are able to follow from the very outbreak of the war by a 
perusal of Comrade Stalin’s public utterances 

In his very first statement, radio broadcast of July 3rd 
1941, Comrade Stalm called upon the Soviet people to mten 
sify the eftorts of all our plants and produce more rifle<, 
machine guns artillery, bullets, shells and aircraft Four 
months later, in his «pecch on the occasion of the 21tli Anni 
'ersary of the great October Socialist Revolution Comrade 
Stalin again reminded our workers and oBce employees, men 
eind women that they must work with might and mam m the 
factories and produce ever greater quantities of armaments 
and equipments A year later (1942) Comrade Stalin stated 
that one of the most difficult ta^ks of wartime — that of shift 
ing the base of our industry to the eastern regions — ^had been 
accomplished 41 orkers had been installed in their new 
places , mills and factories, working for the armed force* 
had been equipped , labour and discipline in the rear had 
been fortified and the industry was already working satisfac 
tcrily, honestly and punctiliously — supplying the Red Army 
with armanienls it needed 

Under the conditions of wartime, our industry has coped 
'vilh gigantic organizational dilScnlues, and has, from month 
m month, improied output and satisfied the ever increasing 
needs of our army 
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2 The question arises from iihat sources does our 
industry derae the strength which is enabling us to cope with 
the problem of supplying the armed forces uUh everything 
they need , and where does it find technically trained people 
and highly talented experts ^ Wc have raised this question 
because it is being ashed by the foreign press by Allied press 
With a ‘ please by neutral press utik astonishment and by 
the German press uUh literally an outcry of fury 

Wlio did not know about tbe building ol tbe Magnitogorsk 
(.ombmat , Urals machine building works and Kuznetsk com* 
binat , Chelyabinsk and Stalingrad tractor plants and the 
bar\ester combine works ol Saratov and Ro&lov ’ Who did 
not know of tbe building of entire cities which sprang up 
in these }ears, such as Magnitogorsk and Komsomolsk, the 
erection ol bU<t lurnaces and other plants m the Donbas and 
the Ukraine ’ 

The achievement ol out industry are unquestionable 
They have been tried and tested in the furnace of the war. 
They were determined b) Stalin’s method*, to create and 
develop out industry 

The development ol Sonet industry was ao allround 
development The Governmenl the Party and Comrade Stalin 
strove, if we may put it so, to provide our Slate with every- 
thing nece*sary for indnslrtal activity 

And we built not only steel nulls and war plants, but 
also giants like Barnaul Tashkent and other spinning and 
weaving mills and developed the Cherchik factory in Uzbek 
>«Un which manufactures nitrogen for fertilising our cotton 
fields Each of our republics has created its ovm industry for 
the satiifaclion of the requirements of its own population 
All this is apart from the industries under All Uniou control 
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• ^ hate been destroyed, jte hate the strength and capacity 
to develop and to perfect our industry and rehabilitate 
the ruined cities and villages 

The be«t proof of our creative efforts ha%e nol been - 
suspended It is a fact that during the war base put into 
operation immense nev. plants — «uch as the Chelyabinsk «teel 
mills, aluminium uorks in Siberia and (he Altai tractor plant, 
— that in Central Asia we base undertaken the Farhad tleve 
lopment project iMth Us great power stations and metallur 
gical works that we have la^d railways of great length and 
in AIoscow have completed the third section of the subway 
Creative development, »n one degree or the other, is going on 
in every republic and every toun and, in some republics—’ 
Central Astatic for example — it has assumed gigonlie 
dimensions 



SUMMARY 


1 T .1, n<;<;R land ils natural deposit* water*, 
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ace or nationalitj, as well as any advocacy of racial or 
Tialional exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable 
by law 

The citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law 

(i) Freedom of speech, 

(2} Freedom of the press, 

(3) Freedom of assembly, including holding of mass 

. meetings and 

(4) Freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

2 EDUCATION —Doors to knowledge and advancement 
stand wide open to everyone 

(1) Liquidation of illiteracy — an accomplished fact 

(2) Unitersai free and compulsory elementary 
education 

(3) Eslahlishmenl of mstiiulions for Higher Learning 
(4t Establishment of institutions for agriculture, 

sciences economics engineering, technical training, 
geologi etc 

15) Mass technical training 

(6) Ma«s training for skilled workers 

(7) Factory Trade Schools with general education and 
for training <onie particular trade 

IS) ^eH«pape^8 books, and periodicals etc are «o 
priced as to be within the reach of eiery Soviet 
citizen 

(9) A village withonl a library is a rant) today. 

(10) In Tzan»t lime there were IZ'/c and in some paiU 
98/c itliteriUes 
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3 AGRICULTURE — In Tzatist lime most of the Russian 
peasants iiere lery poor, starved, illiterate and superstitious 
Mo't of the land belonged lo the Tzar’s family, monasteries, 
landlords and kulaks Thirl} per cent of the peasants had 
no horses, 34% no implements and iheir ploughs and harrows 
were wooden Today the Soviet farmer leads the world in 
large scale mechanised agncullore 

(1) Collectivisation of farms 

(2) Tillage and harvesting by machines supplied by the 
Machine and Tractor Stalions provided by the State 

(3) The agricultural machines and tools are made in 
the country today 

(4) Farm hands are well looked after 

(5) Soil IS unsurpassed in fertility 

{ 6 ) Agricultural Re«eaTch Stations are established for 
the betterment of the crops, cattle, poultry, p)g«, 
sheep, hor$e«, etc 

4 INDUSTRY — Industry is nalionali'ed. 

Establi«hment of — 

(1) electric power stations 

(2) heavy industries 

(3) chemical indu«lries 

(4) 8}nthetic rubber industries 

(5) non ferrous metallurg} 

(6) automobile, tractor, hanc«tcr combine, aircraft, 
precision instruments and machine building in 
du*lrie«, etc 
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5 NATURAL RESOURCES— TTie^e are immense but the 
majority of them were undi®coTBred in the time of the Tzar 
The first thing the SoMCt Gotemment did was to start geolo 
gical sur\cj8 for which they brou^t experts from abroad 
while their own people were being trained Today there are 
plent) of first class geological experts amongst the Russian 
people 


(1) Minerals — 

(1) Ferrous ore* 

(2) Copper 

(3) Lead 

(4) Zinc 

(5) Chromite 

(6) Manganese 

(7| Bauxite — Aluminium. 

(8) Cold 

(2) Coal 

(3) Timber 

(4) Oil 

<5l Chemical deposits — potassium salts apat te etc 

Geology is held in high esteem by the Soviet Government 
as a science which can contribute largely to the welfare and 
prosperity of the population 


6 COMMUNICATIONS— Development of— 

(1) Railways 

(2) Waterways 

(3) Roads 

(4) Airways 
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Sov,e. R«s..a ,s .he o„l, coun.r, ,n Europe ^ 

„„„ber of ..r„3>s for c.n.o.erc,al and paesenger tran.po, 

scrMte 

, LABOUR-Lahour »ell looked alter t, •'■a S.aje^ 
every na, ^onven have e,n.l " .Ling 

of hfe ISaihs are p„J„ee. the more 

jo ,he Boanl.^ arj qua« y^ ,„e.pee„ve of nhe.he, 

nrermlnn, .. norh.n, a, a proli. or a .o» There 
IS no une^mployment 

8 DEBTv-Soviet Union ha< no '""'f" jJ*',,, ” Thu'n 
meets Jts current oblisations ^ ‘ ^fjourse to the 

due to the growth of gold indu*m an ^^jg^gnce to the 

controlled economy There is ow jhis book 

last point m the articles selected for the purpose of 



national growth resulting 
FROM FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

appendix I 

Economic and Cultural Growth 
National Economy 

CAPITAL ISVESTMENT 
(In bimon lonlUi In irtc" •< t"” ' 


Five Yeet« bcfoTC planning 
1924 19'’3 

The First Five-Year Plan 

1932 

The Second Five-Year PUn 
1933-1937 


11 I 
S2 I 


NATIONAL GROWTH (MAIN 

1913 1940 ref tent 


Indostnal Productwn {per cent ) 


<903 

1(1933) 


Sational Income {b llion roubles) 173 2»9 

Budget Expenditire (million 

Electrical power (billion KW Hrs) 


Capacitj of Electrical 
Statioas (KW )• 

Coal (million tons) 

Oil and Gas (milUon tons) 

Steel (million tons) 

Machine tools 
Railway Engines 
Freight Cars 
Tractors 

Grain (imlhon centiners) 

Raw (iotton (imlhon centners) 


I 500 
418 
14 800 


< 39 6 
1(1938! 

j(m7) 

164 6 
34 2 
184 


43 500 


Torn 


details on electnecation see page 391 


26 0 

31 0 


■>7! 7 


3 133 3 

j 287 6 

67 400 3S» 4 

52 500 

I 195 -iS 2 

25 2 240 5 
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Sugar (miHons tons) 
Cattle (million head) 
Population (milUons) 
Workers andemplovees (ini 
Institutions (for cire of won 
and infants) 


1913 
10 9 


Increase 
per cent 
100 0 


l(IW) 


Hospital beds in (thousands) 175 

Books (rnilhons) 80 

Theatres 1 59 

Museums IflO ] 

literacy (per cent) 2S 10 

Education— aHendanc* at primary 
and secondary schools (miUioos) 7 8 

Higher education (thousands) 112 


3S0 
715 
439 2 
322 8 

189 3 

348 8 
453 6 


4 8 

e 2 

5 2 
4 2 
2 9 

4 5 
f S 


PRODUCTION OP LARCESCALE INDUSTRY 


(In billion roubles m invariable prices o( 192$>27) 


^ear Consumers Producers Total 

goods goods 


1920 

1925 


6 3 4 7 11 0 

32 37 69 

08 09 17 

Upward trend begins almost equalbng 
the positHiQ in 1917 but still less than 
in 1913 

9 0 7 8 18 8 

17 2 21 7 38 9 

36 9 o3 3 90 2 


* (After 1928 Russia has never looked back any year figures 
for 1932-37 being specified ) 


rrom the abose figures it will be clear that USSR took 
about? years to reach nearly Ibe same level of output and development 
ol 1913 as the Soviet Re^me started lunctiomtig in 1921 after the 
ovil war came to an end Tbe real progress was therefore made 
since 1928 when the first Fivo-Year Flam was inaugurated 
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appendix 11 

Socialisation of National 

rs’“'ts "ms 


National income 
Gross output of total industry 
Cross output of agn ulture 
Retail trade turnover 


0 9 


82 4 
3 3 
7S 4 


appendix III 

Production of Consumer’s Goods 

,ta bimon .OUM,. in ln.Ml.Mr p.lc M U’-S 
I f9l3 

(In million roubles in lnsael»Me^ptl«* of >5-®, ^71 
316 

Wool I K76 3 742 

Cotton 208 

linen 17 173 

lanitted goods 28 

Sewing (15 273 

Boot fc Shoo . , 

Granulated Sugar (i t tl ousan i ^ 
tons) 7 (, 

Confectionery 22 

Cigarettes (in billions) , 

Canned goods (m milloi cans oi 
400 grams each) 

appendix IV 

Agriculture 

AGRICUtTURAL ECONOMY 

State farms . 

Average annual number of workers (tl o aa u i 

Tractors (thousands) 

Capacity of the whole tractor pane 
(thousand Hr) 

Sowing area (m llion hectares) 

Large homed c attle (thousands) 

Cross product on (m invariable prices ot 
1 926 27 in million rouWes ) 

Gram supply tor tl c State 
(in thousand tons) 


1937 
I 091 
5 147 


1924 
I 407 
3lb 8 


nOO 
8i 3 

1 600 
12 2 

3 700 

1800 0 

4 100 
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The nnniber of barvest-combuMs in State farms la 1937 
reachea 24 000 

Sown Areas (In million Hectares) 

I9t3 1937 

The whole sown area 105 0 ISe 8 

Oram crops area 91 1 104 4 

Area under truck garden crops and 

potatoes 3 S 9 0 

Technical crops area 4 6 11 2 

Forage crops area 2 1 10 6 


APPENDIX V 

Rail, River, Sea and Air Transport 

Railway Transport 1913 1937 

Freight (m milbon tons) 132 4 517 3 

Passengers (>o rwlbons) J$4 $ I 142 7 


Sea Trauport (in million tons) 8 5 29 4 

River Transport 1928 1937 

Freight (la millions toes) 18 4 66 9 

Passengers (nuliions) 17 8 65 2 

Air Traffic 1923 1928 1932 

Extent of airlines (m 1000 knts ) 0 4 9 3 31 9 

Conveyanceoi goods (mlboDsand Ions) 0 0 0 1 0 4 

Conveyance of mail (m tboosand tons) 0 0 0 1 0 4 

APPENDIX VI 

Class Composition of the Population 


Boutgeosie (LandlOTds tagftsniall 

urluD bourgeosie tradesman) 3 6 ml 

Kulaks J 2 3 ml 

\Vorlaag population 16 7 34 7 

Individual peasants 65 I 5 6 

Collective farmers ml 55 5 

Other sections of the population 2 4 2 

AVERAGE ANNUAI/ WAGE OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Ontoobles) 

1924 25 450 

1937 3 047 
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WORKEKS EMPLOVEES IP.P-P«'> ™ 

1® H 

*v,p. 11 S S R 1 576 000 unemployed In 1931 
In 1928 there were m the U ^ ^ ^ exist any more 

----- 

^ lascdtlcState Lngiged jn 

technural teehn =al 

Cxam naMn ^tudy 

40 24 

Large-scale industry gg 18 

Coal industry 53 28 

Iron and steel industry . 

Metal working and ^2 27 

building {,2 21 

Cotton manulaeture HOMES 

WORKERS BENEFITISG BY I j („e passes 

The number Cl workers and 

Sanatonums ‘^**43” j 

1927 28 g’s 0 1 900 0 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

IL. „uob=, .1 phypal •"“"SUiT 

passing the standird sport tests ( 

Men Women Toml 


1938 


429 
4 468 


36 

510 


appendix Vll 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH CENERAl EMCATMN SCHOOLS 

N„s....,.po;|;;.- 3P. 


Elementary education 
Secondary education 
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STUDENTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
(In minions) 

IflIMs 1937-33 


Towns Rural Touns Rural 

localities localities 

ricmentary e<lucat on 1261 5“’ IS 6 

Secondary education 06 0 01 34 52 

Total 1 8 6 1 8 6 20 8^ 

TOTAL NU'IBER OF STUDENTS (In miUloni) 

1914 1937-39 

Elementary educat on (I 4 classes) 7 3 20 8 

Secondary education (general and special) 0 7 10 5 

11 ghereducataon 0 1 0 »» 

Courses and schools for train ng workers and for 
tutiOB of specialists h) correspondence ml 5 9 

Schools and courses for elementary lostructioa of 
adults ml 7 S 

ToUl 8 1 4S 3 


In 1937 out of every I 000 inhabitants 268 were studying 
STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS OF 
APFRENTICESHIF 


(In thousands) 

1914 1937-38 

Schools of apprenticeship gtaduat og skilled workers 93 2 224 3 

Technical schools and other specul middle schools 3o 6 862 5 

SPECIALISTS GRADUATED (in thousands) 

(In 2 Five Year Plan periods) 

19^9-32 1933-37 

H gher educat on Institut oa» 170 0 369 9 

Special middle schools 291 2 623 0 


NUMBER OF ENGINEERS AND TEOINICAL WORKERS IN 
LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY (in thousands ) 

1923 62 2 

1928 92 1 

1930 112 6 

1933 376 6 

1937 604 2 

STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES (In thousands) 
1914-15 112 0 

1927 28 163 5 

1932-33 504 4 

1937 38 550 0 
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PROVISIONS OF STIPENDS FOU STUDENTS 

“™ ”'S»t. o< 

students m univcr>Hi« ana c i. 

In all State stipends «'='® T^oH ges and ol special m ddle 

by I 126 000 stu Unis of umvcrsit <=. an l coi g 

.NSmUIES FOR SCEinFIC RESEARCH 


Institutes 

Scientific orkers 


PUBLICATIONS 


number of newspapers 
Circulation {u* nuUiun) 
Ooolcs ( ' 


1929 1933 
419 808 


1913 fW’ 
8 e 9 8 521 


Ctassldcation (1938) ^g 

Opera 

Drama " 

Mnsieal comedy 119 

Theatres for young spectators 213 

Theatres of Collective and State farm:. 

Total 702 

N.„ _The.»».« the USSR ,.,k m <7 Utoc.g- 
MUSEUMS 

191* . . 761 

1938 (Jan I ) 


Historical 
Regional 
Technical 
Natural Science 
Fine Arts 
Public Health 
Others 


ClassifiaU*”* (1938) 
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APPENDtK VIK 


Women 

WOMEN IN NATIONAL ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 
WoTkctt and tmptoyM* (Ib BuUlons) 

1929 3 3 

1932 6 0 

1933 6 9 

1937 9 4 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN TOTAL NUMBER OF 
WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES 


National economy as a whole 

I^rge scale ladusay 

Transport 

Education 

Pubbc health 


1929 
27 2 
27 9 


IS 9 
72 0 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN' WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES IN 
VARIOUS BRANCHES OF NATIONAL ECONOMY TO TOTAL NUMBER 
OF WOMEN WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Icdastry and Du tdiRg 13 

Edecatiofl and Public Health 4 

Agncultiiral Proletariat 25 

Servants and Cbarwomeo So 

Transport Trade Pubbc Catering nil 
State Farms Machine and Tractor 
Stations and other Agricultural 
Entcipfises rul 

State and Public Institutions nil 

Others 3 


5 

6 
10 


The data for 1897 contain among Others a small 
number of women workmgjn transport trade and Stale institu 
tions In the data for I^ these categories are reuU^ved from 
Others 

WOMEN STUDENTS 


1928 1938 


Men W omen 

Higher Educational Iiistitutioos 7^9 2^ I 

Technical and Other Special 

Middle Schools & 4 37 6 

Workers FadulBes ®4 4 IS 6 


Men Women 
5/9 43'’l 

48 4 51 e 
64 9 35 2 
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1927 1933 

,,„‘=rom™ M»^o«'» «r "T '%"'%“ 
SS'cUx i’ «6 «“ ““ *” “* "' 

WOMEN ^N™EEK|^^V?SS'''°“““ “ 


Percentage of total 
Dumber ot engmecra 

aod tccl meal workers 


1914 

1933 

1937 


VVOMEN KIENTIFK WORKEJS^^^ 


( n thousands) 

(Single instances) 
3S 8 
07 9 

INSTITUTES OF 


PcKentage o( 
total number 
oi scientific 
workers 
19U 

1929 22 8 

1933 84 0 


in thousands 

fs nele instances) 
' 5 1 

12 1 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


Percentage o£ 
total number 
of physicians 
1914 9 7 

1931 44 9 

1938 50 6 


{in thousands ) 

1 9 


53 4 


WOMEN .N COELECnVE ERB™ 

Prttlp.aon ol 

1936 “I 163 (37 1%) 

Note -The workday un t is a ^ m 

quantity and qnahty collect ve 

the coUecUve ianniog work 
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IV LEADING POSITIONS IN COLLECTIVE FARMS 


Catcgones of fiuKbonanes Percentage of women in 1936 

Members of admimstration IS 

Managers of livestock fanns 16 

Bngadiers of livestock brigades 22 

Heads of bngadedivuions 67 

Directrices of clubs 11 

AgroDonusts of machine and tractor stations 10 


APPENDIX IX 
Mother and Child 

From the very inception of the Soviet power care of the mother 
and child has been one of the prune considerations of the government 
Soviet women enjoying equal nghts with men in all the phases of 
cultural social and public life have a nght of work education and of 

E rovision in case of ilbess and old age as have all the citisens of the 
I S S R Thu nght u guaranteed by the Constitution of the V S S K 


MEDICAL PROPHYLACTIC INSTITUTIONS FOR PROTECnON OF 
MOTHER AND CHILD 


1 Medical consultation at the 

institutions for protection 
of mother and child 

2 Rest homes lor pregnant 

women 

3 Maternity homes id towns 

4 htatermty homes in coUec 

5 Maternity sections in 

hospitals of towns and 
rural locabties 

6 Obstetric recties 

7 Homes for mother and child 

8 Homes for babies 

9 Town creches 

10 'Permanent creches in col 
lective and State farms 


11 Seasonal creches m collective 

and State farms 

12 Milk dietetic kitchens 

13 Health playgrounds and play 

groups 

H Roomsfcrsucklinginfantsin 

lactones and institutions 
13 Separate apartments for 
mother and child in the 
transport system (rooms 
at railway stations special 
cars cabins etc ) 

16 Rest homes for mother and 

child 

17 Sanatonums for young 

children 


The State expenditure lor the care of mother and child are 
continually mounting In 1936 the State expended for this purpose 
two milliards ronbles in 1941 over four milliards The State aid 
to the mothers of many children amounts to two milliards roubles 
annually In the USSR ,300 000 mothers receive State aid averaging 
from two to five thousand ronbles each. 



CREatES FOR CHILDREN 


The crcchea lia\e l»c)pel the Soviet women to combine maternal 
duties with active work in the social 6eld> The nse m the creches is 
recorded as follows 


Beds i» permaneot cteehts 

1914—330 I929~o*>0h6 1936—616000 t93S— 723 651 

1441—834 000 

In addition to permanent ireches a Urge number o/ seasonal and 
transportable creches is opened by the rural authorities during the 
penod firming and other seasonal work 

Beds in sestonal and transportaMe creches numbered over four millions 

in mi 


APPENDIX X 
Soviet Constitution 

The highest ori.an ol State autlmnty and organs of State 
administration of tic Ciuon of Soviet Sociafut Republics comprise 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U $ S R consisting of Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities each of which has three bodies made 
up of Its members namely 

(a) Legislative Bills Commission 

(b) Foreign AQalrs Commission 

(c) Budget Oammlssioo 

Under the Supreme Soviet ol the USSR is the Supreme Court 
oftheUSSR and the Procurator of the OS^ R together with 

the Freddium of the Supreme Soviet ©I the U R consisting 
of one President II Vice Presidents Secretary and 24 
members 

These three bodies >&a3ce ap each of the executive 

The Body next in importance to the Supreme Soviet is the Council 
or People’s Commissars which woita through the following 
commissions 


(1) State Planning Commission ; 

(2) State Control Comnussiofi , > 

(3) State Bank, 

(4) Committee of Fine Aits and HIghet Education. 
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/ 


In addition under the ConnciI of People s Commissars work 
(1) AU UnionPeopIesCoinmUtarutsconsistin^’ of 


Defence, 

Foreign Affairs, 
Foreign Trade 
Railways, 

Post, Telegraph & 
Telephones, 
Water Transport, 
Fuel Industry, 


Ammunitions, 

Electric Stattons & 
Electrical Industry, 
Iron & Steel loduOry, 
Nonfenons Metallurgy, 
Chemical Industry, 
Atrcrafl Industry, 
Shipbuilding Indus- 
try. 


Armaments, 

Heavy Machine 

Building Industry, 
Medium Machine 

Building Industry, 
General Machine, 
Building Industry, 
Navy, 

Agricultural Stocks 


(2) The Union-Republican Commissariats consisting of 


Fish 

Light Industry, 

Building Materials 
Industry, 

Meat & Daily 

Timber Industry, 

Trade, 

Industry, 

Agnculture, 

Finance 

Pood Industry, 

State Crain & Live- 

Internal ASairs, 

Textile Industr), 

stock Farms. 

Justice, 

Public Health 


SCHEME OF ELECTIONS TO THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE 
USSR 

The Soviet of the Union has deputies on the basis of one 
deputy for over 300 000 of the population The Soviet of Nationalities 
has 574 depu&es consisting of 

279 deputies from 1 1 Union RepuMics, Ss from each 
242 deputies from 22 Autonomous Republics 11 from each 
45 deputies from 9 Autonomous Regions, o from each 
12 deputies from 12 National Areas, 1 from each 


PRINCIPAL NATIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE SOVIET OF 




NATIONALITIES 



Russians 

141 

Byelorussians 

IS 

Man 

6 

Ukrainians 

36 

Jews 

13 

Abkhazians 

6 

Georgians 

34 

Tapks 

14 

Kara Kalpaks 

6 

Azerbaijaians 

33 

Germans 

10 

Bashkirs 

5 

Armemans 

30 

Kalmyks 

9 

Cherheas 

5 

Uzbeks 

28 

Ossetians 

9 

Mordovians 

5 

ICataLhs 

24 


S 

Moldavians 

S t 

Kirghiz 

17 

Buryats 

8 

Karelians < 

5 

Tatars 

16 

Udmurts 

7 



Turkmens 

15 

Yakuts 

7 




Thirty-one other nationahtics making 59 in all, are represented 
in the Soviet of Nationalities 
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According to the Soviet Constjtotioii amended recently five 
more Republics have been addded to the Soviet Union making 
in an 16 

Further these Bepubbcs have been granted Autonomous Status 
enabling them to have their own Army Umts Foreign Commissars 
Diplomatic Representatives abroad and representation at the 
International Conferences 


Electrification 

{Ref Note on page 379) 

The amount of electrical energy produced by all the 
electrical stations of Hussia m 1913 is less than the produc 
tion of the single Dnieper hydraulic power station in 
luehkas m 1937 In Russia electrical stations work in 
four ways i e 

(1) Hydraulic power 

(2) Coal 

(3) Brown coa) 

(4) Peat 

The following is the analvsis of the source of electrical 
po>\er in Rassia (1938) — 


Peat station 5 

Brown coal station 4 

Coal station 6 

Hydraulic station 2 


It is interesting to note that within a short distance 
of the famous hydraulic station near the mouth of the 
Dnieper are tliree eoal eleetneal stations one of which is 
situated on the Dnieper itseii and the other one is near 
the mouth of the dam Similarly, the second hydraulic 
station in the north has not for from it two stations 
working with peat one of which is at Leningrad Round 
about the source of the Volga and other rivers of Russia, 
there are five electrical stations, three of which work with 
peat and two with brown coal There is of course a coal 
■itation at Magnitogorsk and another at Stalinsk Of the 
remaining three, one is a coal station and two are worked 
brown coal 
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i\e]y with the poive/ful enemy who tenlured to encrosch on 
Soviet territory 

The USSR already occupies the second place in Europe 
and third in the world in the manufacture of aluminium The 
huilding of nickel plants is proceeding apace, assuring n 
creased nickel smelling Production methods of other non 
ferrous and of rare metals have also been mastered and, with 
the prospecting of the sources of raw materials, their output 
will rapidly increase 

Very important is the development of the production of 
numerous aluminium and magnesium alloys, of beryllium 
bronze and hard alloys uilh a tungsten and titanium base si 
well as the manufacture of articles made of tantalum, ruhi 
dium, caesium and other such metals The steadily increasing 
practice of using substitutes tacid proof cements, lining tiles, 
acid proof earthenware and plastic malenslsj in place of son 
ferrous metals is also worthy of note 

The gold output of the U S S U has advanced from the 
fourth place in world prodoction 11913/ to «econd place. 
Signal successes have marked the road of electrification 
upon which the Soviet Union has entered On the threshold 
of its third Five Year Plan period, the capacity of the Soviet 
Union's electric power statiuns was 76 times that of Tsarist 
Russia, while the amount of electricity generated was 19 3 
imes the Tsarist figure The coefficient of utilization of station 
capacity is from one and a half to two and a half tunes 
high as in the capitalist countries The Lenin Hydro 
rtrjc Power Station on the Dnieper alone produces more 
incity than did all the stations of Tsarut Ru^ia combined. 
6 Remarkable strides have al‘o been made by the 
let chemical industry which was still in its embryonic 
before the revolution Under the Five Year Plans, 
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*>i)thet»L aiHHionia uoAs have been hujJt and puJ into opera- 
tion in the bouth, the Central DiMriots and the Lrals Tlic 
output of <ulphutic acid has increased more than tenfold 
<ince 19id, that of superphosphate more than ti»cnt) fold, etc 
In the case of ‘ulphunc acid the increase is due to the 
erection and proper utilization of powerful lowers as \vell 
as the application of Hirrcsliop Da}ar contact processes 
Sourl ‘uJphunc acid plants are equipped «jth the latest 
nicthanired oiens, electric filtration for the purihcalion of 
the gas and powerful apparatus for the concentration of the 
acid The 'stahhanoiites ui these plants have increased the 
cBlcicnty of the tower and lontact processes Cases are on 
record when the ‘jiccificd standards have him ixf reded In 
as much as four hundred per cent 

No bakrlite or other composition iiialciial was produced 
in Tsarist Russia Todav they arc used to manufacture not 
only numerous industrial supplies but also general consunicrsi 
goods. 

Whereas before the revolution the annual output of ravon 
tvas 110 tons, artificial fibre production has now become 
a large industry 

The manufacture of synthetic rubber from tlhyl alcohol, 
using the method invented by the laic Academician Lebedev, 

IS of great importance in securing the Soviet Union’s economic 
independence Eight) per cent of all rubber required in the 
USSR for an) purpose whatever is now produced artificially 
in Soviet plants 

In Tsarist days the country's chief rubber product was 
rubber foot war Today the domestic production of rubber 
goods includes many other items, such as transmission and 
conveyor belts, hose and lyres In 1938, 23 times as much 
rubber footwear was produced as in 1913 As the demand 



for rubber good for industry as well as for general con ump* 
tion Is rapidlj growing proiision ha® been made to 
enlarge the rai\ materials suppl} ba«e and build the nece' arv 
additional work= During the third Five\ear Plan seieral 
more «jnthetic rubber worts were constructed 

Soviet engineers are urele«s m their efforts to device and 
master nevi improved technological processes In deter 
raining what method of mcchantzatioii is to be applied to 
anv particular plant quantiiv and gualitv of output are not 
the onl) consideration Everv endeavour is made to 
render working conditions a« favourable as possible for the 
workers concerned Thus Soviet engineering talent is dih 
gentlv applving it»elf to the problem of replacing pneumatic 
pick hammers and perforators b) electric hammers and per 
{orators of introducing combines in working steep gradient 
coal seams so as to do awa) with blasting operations and 
cave in« 

The campaign being v>aged in the USSR for the lliriftj 
and complete utilization of ran materials, for the preveutioo 
of fuel heal and electric power losses and the elinnnaltoa- 
of all vvaste of human energy is bound to Meld great economies 
in view of the tremendous sue of the countr), and these 
economies m turn will en'ure an ealra increase in outputr 
ich implies increa-ed welfare for the people 
The rapid progress made by heavy mduslrj in the lJ.Si R- 
astoiii»hed ihe world It is the result of the immenr^ 
rionlv of the Soviet Socialist sjstem over the capitalist 
m. And ihi® superiority has been made secure bv the 
> CoRstitulion which inspired the workers of the Soviet 
industrv to stnve for new victories and for the accom 
t of the stupendous ta ks assigned in the Third five- 



MAGNITOGORSK-A STUPENDOUS 
PROJECT 


BY 

A BAIkOV 

1 The Uralv— Kuzhai problem 2 A bold step 
j Supply of raw matcnah ^ Largest ore-rntning en 
terpn&e 5 InJutinal plants 

1 TsansI >ta» on agrarian tountr> and induMnaJ- 

ly Laikhard Dut e\eii that indu$lr> was extremely unevenl) 
distributed throughout the country Textile mills for instance, 
Were built only in the central districts, far from the sources 
" of raw material Oil extraction was cunccnlraled almost 
entirely m Baku, and coal mining 111 ihe Donelz DaMU 
(Lkramel The principal iron and steel plants itere con 
ceiitrated in Southern (.kraine This was practically the sole 
coal iron and «teel producing centre of Tsari«t Russia 
it accounted for neatly 90 per cent of the coal mined in* 
the country and about 75 per cent of the pig iron produced- 

This uneven distribulion of industrial enterprises and 
tlieir remoteness both from the sources raw material and 
from the consuming districts caused heavy losses <0 the 
national economy of the country Naturally, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which has set itself the aim of developing the pro- 
ductive forces of the country according to a definite plan 
and along strictly scientific lines, has from the very outset 
dealt with the question of the ralionxi distribution of industry 
thioughout the country 
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Lenin dealt with this problem as early as 1°18 It 
he also Vtho at that tune put forward the idea of building 
-up a new coal and metallurgical base in the ea«t of the 
S R — what was kaowJi as the Urals Kuzbas probleni 
The project visualized the creation of a powerful iron and 
steel industry based on the iron ore deposits of the Soulhem 
Urals (principally of Magnitnaya Mountain) and the coal 
deposits of the Kuznetsk Basin 

This idea was further elaborated and put info practice 
on the initiative of J V Stalm 

Both the iron ore deposits of Magnitnaya Mountain and 
the coal deposits of the Kuznetsk Basin are extremely iicbt 
and of a very high quality The distance between them n 
^bout 1 2o0 miles and in order to utilize them to the best 
advantage, it was necessary to build tv>o large industrisl 
centres an iron and steel and ore mining centre m the ^ 
Southern UraU and an iron and steel and coal miniog/ 
centre in Western Siberia 

This vast project was realized dunng the period of the 
First Five Year Plan An official decision was promulgated 
by the Soviet Govemmenl on January 16 1929 providing 
for the construction of the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Works 
on the basis of the previou<Iy drawn up plans On March 10 
<if the same )ear work was started on this construction, and 
on February 1 1932 pig iron began to flow from the blast 
furnace No 1 of Magnitogorsk. 

Simultaneous!) with the building of the Magnitogorsk 
olant construction was going on in the Kuznetsk iron and-^ 
works which started operation somewhat earlier than 
former 

Professor Davis, an Amencan engineer, wrote a propof 
the Urals Kuznetsk project at the tune that, accord ng 



3 The principal source of the iron ore is Atach Xloun- 
tain, one of the four peaks of Afagaitnaja ^^o>unta)n rising 
2,017 feet above sea level. Its we tern slope is rich i® 
magnetile deposits repre«eatiDg a huge lode amid die volcanit^ 
rook formations 

The presence of iron- oPe in Magnitna^a Mountain Ha>- 
Lnonn long ago Ore m small quantities was extracted here" 
a earl) as 1T47 But at that time iwbodj had a clear idea 
of the significance of these dcjioMfs The Mourtsin attracted 
\er) little attention It was situated nr a «par*cli inbalded 
ateppe region devoid of any forest® and there nere no rad 
wa)S The little ore that was mined was carted by har»es 
to the Byeloretsk ^orLs situated about <ixt) miles from 
Magnitnaya Mountain 

l^rior to the ^orld of 1914 1C, the output of otr 
from Slagnitnava Mountain never exceeded 50000 tons a year 
In those times all the Lrai industneg osed only charcoah* 
and this necessanl) limited the output 

All this has changed with the introduction of mineral 
fuel from the Kuznetsk Bi in The Kuznetsk coafs coke well, 
have a small a‘h and sulphur content, and their Ino**®' 
deposits reach hundreds of billions of tons As a reiuJl- 
MagniJnaya Mountain has a®®ucned a tremendous significance 
Thorough geologic surveys have established the amount 
of the ore deposits and ibeir comyiositiog It has been brought 
to light that Magnilnaya Mountain contains 450 000,000 (oni 
of magnetite ore with an average content of uon araountio? 
to over GO per cent ^ 

Due to the proce®®es of erosion the top deposits have 
been largely transformed uto ca«il) rcstorable martile viith 
a small sulphur and phosphorus content Its average 
silirn IS the fnltoniaa iron 61 fZ per cent, sulphur 019- 
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•per lent aiu! jilni'pl»iirH« 0 015 per criil Ifu pi r dip'^ils 
cuiUain iniir< sulpliur and ItM iron lati avrrn^i o{ 5>>3t per 
-cent) l)ut thnr jiho^jjhuriia ronunt is also ‘•null 
^ I Ofii. oj (he larf^rsl ore imiung tiilcr/irfscs in lie 

norl(l has Lcut buitl up mi ifii site of ihrsc JeposUs 
Tin* imre i« well ujuipiml willi modern nnciunrr) All 
j}>« proemes rf ore are a iiundred per tent nicchan- 

lecd Theip arc also cru»iimg, walking, «or{H!p: and agglo- 
meration plaals attached to the imne 

In the pa‘l 'ocn )cats the imiic supplied 30 OOO.OCO 
Ions of ore to the Magmlogoi 'k and ku/nrUk Inuj and Meel 
Works At prevent jl supplies jiiuuall) ( 500,000 Jons of ore 
Teadj foi the Wa$t fumaees lliis represents 10 per cent of 
all tlic irun ore mined m (he USSfl 

In addition to the MapiiUia>a Mountain deposit*, the 
Comlniip liBS at its disposal the Komaroio Zjgazinsk iron ore, 
the knoHh dc)>osjis of which reach 150,000,000 ions, ond 
tnaiiganc«e ore deposits csliinatcd at 2,600,000 tons 

The districts m the sieinilv of the Cumbine alouiid in 
valuahlo minerals which arc u-rtl as (luvs and fireproof and 
Ihuildinp niateisah 

The known dcjiosils of the^e iiuaerals include — 
Luiicslone 1180,000,000 tons 

Dolomite 2,700,000 „ 

Quartzile 6,000,000 „ 

The known depo«jls of fireproof cla)B and moulding 
-•^«anri reach scores uf millions of tons 

Tims nature has fullf provided the Magnitogorsk Iren 
■and Steel Works and all ils auxiliar> plants with an abundant 
and uninterrupted supply of all the necessary raw materials 
ioi a long time to come. 



5 The Cohe Chemical Plant consi*ts of four tatlene# 
(276 ovens) of the Koppers Becker sjstem. and covers thf 
entire chemical cjcle At the same time it proiides an 
enormous amount of highcafonecf gas nRich is utilized for 
tb“ open hearth furnaces and for other purposes 

The Iron and Steel Works tucluiea four bJa t furnacev 
v/ith a volumetric efficiency of 41,670 cu ft eacE The output 
per day of each furnace is over 1000 tons of pig iron 

There are ten stationary open hearth furnaces^ of 150 
ton capacity each and four of 350 ton capacity each with, 
a total hearth area of 9,648 sq ft Ti o more open hearth, 
furnaces o! 330 too capacity each have now been added 

The plant is equipped inlh a powerful blooming null 
with two contmuous billet mills and six of the most up to date 
automatic merchant mills uiclading a wire-drauiRg mill ol 
a design which is unique in the world 

Another powerful blooming imll is provided with ai 
contmuous billet mill “720" 

The huge Iron and Steel Works has ita own 
Central electric power plant , 

Steam power department , 

'Mechanical shop forge «hop foundry and repair »hop r 
Chamotte and Dinas brick plant , 

Chemical electro technical and thermo technical labcK 
ralories , 

Railway, automobile and other transport facilities 

A huge reservoir formed cm the Ural River by die 
building of two dams, suppLes the \lorks with water 
and feeds the water supply system which ba« a dail‘" 
capacity of 132 000000 gallons of water. 
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The Magnilogoisk Combine co\ers an area of 27 sq, 
miles m the %alley of the Ural River 

D) September 1, 1938, expenditures on the construction 
^of the first section of the Combine amounted to 1,322,500,000 
roubles 

The Combine emptoya 26/100 workers, engineers and 
technicians 

In the seven years following the beginning of its operation 
the Combine produced 

Over 30,000,000 tons of iron ore , 

10,500,000 tons of coke , 

8.200.000 tons of pig iron , 

5.600.000 tons of steel , 

4.400.000 tons of rolled sice! 

The Iron and Steel Works has been gradually increasing 
production, while the <oi)«uuclion of the Combine has been 
going on all the time At present the first section of the 
Combined is completed 

The following figures indicate the nature of its work in 

1938 

Output of pig iron — 1,796,000 tons , 

Coefficient of volumetric efficiency of blast furnaces — 
0 90 , 

Average annual output of pig iron per blast furnace — 

419,000 tons , 

Output of steel — 1 580,000 ton« 

The output of pig iron at the hfagnitogorsk Iron and 
Steel Works amounts to nearly a half f42 per cent) of the 
total output of pig iron in Tsanst Russia 



When the second section of the Magnitogorsk Combine 
IS completed ^wthin the next few >ear«, it viill include the 
following 

A mining enterprise consisting of three poiverful crushing 
plants, a washing and a concentrating plant, an agglomeration 
plant and a number of aurihary plants , 

A coke chemical plant with eight battenes t344 o\ens) 
covering a complete chemical cycle. 

Eight powerful blast fornaces , 

Three steel smelling shops with 29 stationary open hearth 
furnaces (ten of ISO Ion capacity and nineteen of 350 
ton capacity) , 

Two blooming mills with continuous billet mills “720,” 
“630" and ‘450" , 

Siz merchant railing mills , 

A rail and beam rolling mill 
The Combine will produce annually 
3,500,000 tons of corted iron ore , 

Over 4,000 000 tons of coLe , 

4,500 000 tons of pig iron , 

5.000. 000 tons of steel , 

1.000. 000 tons of rolled steel 

The Magnitogorsk Combine is the largest iron and slccl 
enterprise in the world Its annual production of pig iron 
■exceeds that of all the iron and steel plants of Tsarist Russia 
taken together 

In the beginning, when the construction of the Alagni 
togor^k Worts first started, a camp town of white tents sprung 
Up at the foot of Magnitnaya Mountam on the banks of the 
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Ural liner li) ihc'-c Unts Incd llie buiMers « 1 Maguillia ’ 
— ktbimiaijs Horkcrs iowJ }iov»rver, liic Irnts 
^^ere replaiid by xtooden barraiLs and ihcM? have >ii tlxir 
turn bt-CD r< placed by brief. buiIdino« 

r< day MaBinlugorcL is a city <■{ liuiidreds of tall \'<11 
1 uilt lu>u&e«, iMtli a pupulatiun uf 250 001) an clcelnc 
purr plant naler tioiLs Mores «f wide •.(nets Mjuam, 
Jjoulei ar(]« paibs slieel cars and a ^oid autobus serMct 

Ja ]'J>8 the expcndiluics provided for in live city budi,tt 
Mij^iuli>y,or*k included d<k>6000 rmlles lor educational 
purpose* and 19 Idi.OOO roubles on public hcjlili 

An additional >um «l 15300000 rouble* oa« expemleil 
on cducalK n public health, *port9 and social mainlrname 
out of the budget of (he factory committee of the non tncl 
filed workers union Large sums are *pent on the*e purp *efi 
1 y other public organizations, such as the trade uiuons of 
the building uoikccs, miner*, etc 

Macnilogorsk has Ueo higher educational establishmcnls 
a nnuing and metallurgical inslilule and a pedagogical in*ti 
lute, forty secondary schools Hilh 23 000 pupils, and peda 
^ogical, industrial and medical training colleges 

In addition to these a variety of training courses function 
in the Works such as courses for providing higher qualifi 
cations factory appientice course* courses for the training 
of Stakhanovitcs, university and college preparatory courses 
Moie than 00 000 workers completed these courses in 
pact SIX years A sum of over 42 000 000 roubles has 
expended on the maintenance of these courses 

The four mam Iibranes of this new city have 
volume' 
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The cily of Magn)togor«k boasts of a fine theatre with a 
sealing capacity of 1,000 eighteen moving picture houses, a 
circus, a large number of dubs, including the splendid iron 
and steel workers' cfuh which has a large stage and m which 
conceits are held regularl} Besides concerts by local musi 
ciaus recitals are given here by- singers and musicians from 
the largest centres of the country such as Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiel Tbih<i and Baku 

The population of hfagnitogorsk, like the population of 
all toivns and villages of the Soviet Union, receives expert 
medical aid free of charge The city has seven polyclmics, 
«ix general and lying in hospitals 26 children’s nurseries, a 
•pecial children's polyclinic, ten u omen's and childreoV 
medical consultation centres, dispensaries, a camp sanitonuBi 
for adolescents mth acconusodatton for six hundred campers- 
at a time scientific sanitary stalioos, etc 

The City Soviet of Magnitogorsk devotes a great deaf 
of attention to the deielopment of <ports The facilities that 
have been provided for sports activities include twO stadiums 
with a seating capacity of 16,000, an aquatic sports station 
on the Ural River nine gymnatiums, a hunters' stand, and 
skating nnks in the winter In the aeronautical club young 
people receive training iij parachute jumping, gliding and 
films 

Ifiis, in brief, is the story of an industrial giant and a 
large flourishing city that have sprung up is the course of a 
few vcars in a desolate and piacticalfy uninhabited di'tnct. 



LIGHT INDUSTRIES 


BY 

D KHAZW 

X. N'ine branches 2 Colton 3 Bonus. 4 Two guls’ 

achievement. 5 $ 5,000 shoes duly 6 Socul Insurance 
Funds 

I So\iet light industr> — the industries producing 
consumer*’ goods — ma) he regarded a* inclodmg nine major 
branches cotton linen woollens <‘ilk, kml good* leather and 
lootitear, fur, gls^s and clothing All these industries were 
•n the charge of the People s Commissariat of Light Industr) 
ttnlil January- 1939 nlien a <peciai People's Commiscariat 
^as formed to direct the textile industry These two coni 
niissanats control only the large, machine equipped enterpri<es, 
the test being locally controlled 

The successful building of a modern heavy industry— 
that 18 , the industries wfiicfi manufacture means of production 
—and the collecliiizatfon of agriculture have made it possible 
to reorganise light industry on up (o date technical linr* 
Thus, in the li»o years 1936 and 1937 the textile industry 
was supplied with oier 650 000,000 roubles* worth of new 
wiachinery, all of which was made in the Soviet Union 

Huge sums hale been intested la building new factories- 
in the light industries and reconstructing existing ones 
1,J47 000,000 roubles during the First F»e Year Plan period"’ 
and 5 613,000,000 rubles during the Second Five Tear Plan- 
period 
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The gunJmg principle in capital development in the 
Soviet light industries is to bring the manufacturing plants 
in closer proximity to the sources of raw ma'enal and to the 
con«uming districts — particularly to the smaller nationality 
regions of the USSR 

In Tsari'f limes no industries existed in the border regions 
of Russia inhabited by the non Russian nationalities, 
government deliberately treating them as nothing more thait 
sources of raw material— as colonies intended to supply Russia 
proper with cereals cotton and v*ool Heavy industry was 
confined to the central districts of the country and to one 
or two other dislncls, such as the Donelz Basin and the 
Urals The light industries — particularly textile — v^ere also 
limited to a few central provinces 

The Soviet Government, in pursuance of Us policy of 
creating real equality for all the nations and nationalities 
comprised by the USSR, has provided for the rapid indus- 
tnaliratfon of (he border regions Nowadays the national 
republics no! onl) produce cereals and cotton they also 
have heavy and light industries 

During the period of the two five Year Plans important 
new textile districts have been cieated in Central A»ia, Siberia 
and TranscaucaMa A huge textile null has been built in 
Tashkent, a mixed woollen mill lu Barnaul, a large shoe 
factory in Novosibirsk and a number of gla‘6 works in B)elo 
rus'ia and the Donetz Basin Large textile mills have been 
built in LeninaVan, Tbibsi, Kirovobad, Ferghana and else- 
where, and olhets were in course of construction 

Soviet light industry is striding rapidly ahead Its gross 
utput (calculated m 1926-27 pncesl rote from 3,235,000,000 
m 1913 to 18 152000000 roubles m 1937— an increase 
t over 460 per cent The number of workers emplojed in 
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tlic lig'il indu Inrs grew in liie same penod from 791000 to 
1,S87,UUU Aiiioiio workers, engineers and (eilinicians 

Uiere art tms of thousand- of men and women belonging to 
ihc non Itu-^un nalioi)atiiir« of the USSR to whom nuihme 
mdusir) was prariiralh unknown in Tsanst davs 

Labour protfuctiKi) is stcadil) ««ing \^herea» in 1913 
the \aluc of the aterage output per worker m figlit industry 
was J 070 roubles in 193"" il was 9690 roubles this increase 
of oter 1 0 pel riul bein,. athieved tsen though the w irking 
day Ins be« n ledutetl from l«fi nr eleien hour in Tsarist 
lime* li stMii tiours lada\ 

2. CollwP Is the olde-l and bi^^e t of the li^ht induslnc* 
In 19lo the total output of all (In cntkn mtlU in the country 
Was 2 no 000 000 j ds b> I9a8 il had risen to d 787,000 000 
yds The cotton iiidustr) emploi toii^OO i orker», 07 per 
cent of whom are women 

The linen itidu*tr* increased it* output from 130000,000 
yds in 191J to 29i 000000 )d* in 1938 

1(1 1913 Tsarist Russia produced 5 300000 pans of 
factory made shoes the output in the Soviet Union in 1933 
’'as 189 500 000 pairs or nearly 23 times as much In 1938 
three of the largest Soviet shoe factories — the Sfcorokhod 
Factory m Leningrad, the Pans Commune Factory in Moscow 
snd (he Mikoyan Factory in Rostov on Don — alone produced 
39,400 000 pairs or nearly five limes the total output of all 
the shoe factories in Tsari*l Russia m 1913 

The output of factory made knit goods and of clothing 
has also increased immensciy 

A big industry has been built up for the primary treatment 
of hemp and flav The production of cottonme and ray on 
ha* al*o mide immense strides 



The output oi leather ®absUtules has increased more than 
eighteen times during the last «even jears (1931 to 1938). 
Natural rubber as a leatbet eubstUute is now entirely replaced 
by sjnlhetjc rubber The Soviet Union Jormerlj had no 
home supply of natural rubber, but it has made up (ius 
deficiency by building a big svnthetic rubber industry, thus 
ensuring itself a sufficient supply of this important product. 
In addition tbe cultivation of rubber bearing plants is being 
developed on an extensive scale 

The rapid expansion of the sources of raw matenal for 
the light indu'lne* is strilangly shown in the ca^e of cotton 
grouing In Tsari«t tiroes rollon was groun only in the 
Central A*iaUc part of Ru*»ia ^ow it has been introduced 
in Kazalb^tan, Tr3n$cauca<ia, the Ukraine and other southern 
di>‘r]ct«, including some parts of the R ^ F S H — for instance^ 
the Krasnodar Territory die Crimean Republic, the Daghestan 
Republic and the Stalingrad Region The gross cotton crop 
in the U S S J1 m 1938 was 2.090 000 ton«, as against 740,000 
tons in 1913 In the USSR cotton » cultivated farther 
north than in any other country the plantations reaching 
the 48ih parallel The Soticl lexuU industry is no longer 
dependent cn imported raw material and uses excfttsitely 
home gronn cation 

No middlemen stand betweon the cotton growers, or» 
gamzed in their collective farms, and the indu'try, which « 
ftate owned the crop is sold directly to Government 

Hundreds of cotton growing collective farms each had an 
income ol over a million roubles ui 1938 In the IzbaLent 
Dj‘tnct, UzheVislan, alone there arc fifty of lhe«e millionaire 
collective farms , between them they netted 83,500,000 roubles 
for ibfj/- cotton crop ol which 40000^ roubles consisted of 
Government bonuses for dehrenes over and above the plan 



^nd (or extra grade cotton Filly cotton growing collectivi. 
iarms m the \ndizhan Di‘trKrt LabeListan al ‘0 netted incomes 
of o\er a million roubles oath as did forty colleclne farms 
in Armenia 

3 Notable is llie ‘'laUn Collective Farm in the Yang) 
Kurgan District LrbekiUan nhicb delivered 1 02 tons of 
Egyptian cotton from everv acre of its plantation receiving 
over 3 000 COO roubles in bonuses alone 

In the \oro<hiIov Collective Farm (kasum Izmailovo 
District Azerbaijan) two teams beaded by Kurbanova and 
Ivenmoia obtained a cr p of 6 1 Ions of cotton from every 
acre of Und Agja Alieva a tram leader m the Dimitrov 
Collective Farm Kirovtbad District and a member of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Azerbaijan Republic picked 426 tens 
of cotton from an area of 74 acres Her year s earnings were 
10 000 roubles in cavh in addition to produce 

The technical re equipment of the Soviet factories de 
Rtanded workers of higher knowledge and qualifications The 
Soviet Government established a minimum of technical know 
l*dge required of all v^orkers varying with the different 
professions and trade* and set up an extensive system of 
•<^ttca(ionaf and training courses to imparl this knowledge 
and professional skill In 1937 188 500 people employed 
to the light industries attended ^are time technical minimum 
Courses conducted at the expense of the State and in that 
year 301 000 workers passed the State technical examinations 
m their various trades and professions Jn addition the 
■factories offer their workers extensive facilities for higher 
technical training — schools for foremen assistant foremen 
•and Stakhanovites 

In Tsarist Russia there Were very few engineers in factories 
that cow come under the categoty of light industries Women 



as 85,000 pairs daily Noh he is A'sistant i’eople’s Ccjinuj'^ar 
■oi Light Industry of the USSR Somelanin is a inemiier 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

In 1938 the \oiume of State, co operatiie and collecliie. 
farm retail trade reached 162 975,300,000 rubles, as against 
01 239,200,000 rubles in 1933 The sales of high grade goods 
have increased coimderabl) The sales of cotton fabrics by 
the State and co operative stores amounted to 5,500,000,000 
rubles in 1937, as against 2,100,000,000 rubles in 1929— a 
160 per cent increase , clothing sales totalled 6,600,000.000 
rubles — a 90 per cent increase , kmt goods sales totalled 
2,300,000,000 rubles — a 130 per ceat increase , and sales of 
footwear, 4,100,000,000 rubles, an increase of 170 per ce«t- 

This increase in (he volume of trade is to be attributed 
to the rising standard of living of the population 

In the U S S R unemployment has been totally ehminated.' 
The average number of employed persons per family h« 
sharply increased, nhicb means a corresponding increase m 
the average family income At the same lime the averae,e 
wages of workers in the cotton industry increased, between 
1923 and 1938, by 309 per cent in the linen industry by 
o73 per cent , in the vvool industry by 2G0 per cent , in the 
Silk industry by 261 per cent , in the knit goods industry by 
207 per cent , m the leather and shoe industry by 200 pet 
vent , and in the glassware industry by 288 per cent The 
average monthly earnings of many shock vvorkers and 
btakhanovites are as much as 1,000 rubles and over 

T 

To tbe real earnings of Soviet workers must be added 
the State expenditures for the education of their children, 
for iSe workers’ recxcation and vacations, for cultural service*, 
medical services, sccurili ui old age, and so on. These 
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ser\ices rendered ty Ae Stale, free of charge, amount on the 
a\ erase to aljout 22 pear cent of the income of the iiorkers 
iamily 

^ 6 Mention ahould also he made of the social insuran 

funds, tthicli are controlled by the trade unions In f938 
insurance benefits paid b> the Moscow and Leningrad Cotton 
"Workers’ Union amounted to 108,600,000 rubles Of this 


sum 34,500,000 rubles were spent on payment of sick bene 
fits , 28,300,000 rubles were paid to women employees in 
maternity benefits and 4350,000 rubles for the acquisition 
of layettes and as nursing grants , 3,150,000 rubles were 
spent on extra school services for workers’ children , 2 500,000 
rubles on grants to parents , 5,35000 rubles on the construe 
lion and upkeep of Young Pioneer camps and children s 
•anatoiia , 2,450,000 rubles on dietetic feeding , 10,440 000 




lubles on test homes, sanatoria and health resorts 1,080,000 
rubles on facilities ior sports, mountain climbing, etc , and 


5,300,000 rubles on invalid pensions 


In Tsarist times the Russian peasants, because of their 
poverty, bought very little manufactured goods Their clothes 
and linen were home spun, on primitive looms, and home 
woven Leather shoes were considered a luxury , most of 
the peasants wore bast shoes, wrapping their legs in strips 
-of coarse linen kept m place by string Socks and stockings 
were practically unTajowm in the Russian village 


Nowadays the peasants have become collective farmers, 
^fid the majority of them dress in the town fashion The 
younger people even dress smartly , country girls are buying 
good shoes, stockings and stylish dresses 


The rising standard of Imag at the people of the USSR 
IS creating a growmg demand for manufactured goods, and. 
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in spile of the big increase m the proiluction of fabric*, 
footwear and knit goods the output does not >ct coier ihe- 
demaad 

Under the Third Fi\e \ear Plan lire output of larioii,"^ 
con umcrs good* was to be increased bv 50 to 100 per cent 
The year 19-12 was to «hort’ an oatput of oS-llOOOOOO tdr 
of cotton fabrics (42 per cent more than in 1957) and 
23a 000 000 pairs of leather «hoe» (43 per ceut more Uian 
in 1937) ITie output of woollen cloth* wrJl be 67 per cert 
more than in 1937 

There would lie a big increase in the outj ut of te\tih 
tnachmec) The mills would be equipped with the most up 
to date machiner) including lonimuou* process mach nes,. 
flUtomatic looms, etc 

Further progress was envisaged in the Ihirtl Five Year 
Plan with respect (o bringing the light industries closer to tli/ 
sources of raw inaicnal and fuel A number of new textile 
nulls were to be started including cotton tinlls tn Barnaul 
Novosibirsk and the Kuznetsk BaMn a spinning mill mi 
Lenmakan the second section of the Tashkent Textile MiH 
and cloth nulls in Kiev and Seinipalatinsk A number cf 
textile nulls were to be erected in Western Siberia and the 
Kazakh ilepubhc Numbers of knit goods and hosier> facto 
ries, silk nulls, ilax mills tanneries and shoe factories were 
also to be built throughout (iie counlr) 

The Third Five Year Plan was to bring about a fuitlier 
rise in the standard of living of the people of the S Ry 
bv more full) meeting the demand for all kinds of gooi^ 
and produce and for wider laatenal and cultural ser\ice-v 



SOVIET REPUBLICS OF NON-RUSSIAN 
^NATIONALITIES-INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

M P\P\\N 

1 Own industry 2 Tempestuous rate o( development. 

3. Increase m luttve workers In Armenia 

More than three quarter* of the entire industry of T*ari't 
Ilu«*ia uas ooiKenlratcd in its teiitial proMiices m the Ukraine 
and in the Paku oil district 

The non ncis«iaR bordciland* of the Emjnre nere looked 
;i^pon by Russian and foreign (apiiolisis alike as nothing 
more than sources of ra» material and markets for the sale 
■of manufactured goods 

^Tien it came into pouer the Soviet Government 
abolished the regime of national oppression and e&tabli«hed 
the equilitv of all nationalities To give eSect to this national 
policy. It hod to put an end m Uie shortest possible time, 
to the economic and cultural backwardness of the nationalities 
formerly oppiessed b\ Tsan*ni 

Accordingly the Communist Party and the Soviet Gov 
einiiipnl designed and enacted a series of measures which 
-.^nahled the districts inhabited by the backward nationalities 
I'o overtake the more developed central regioiic of Russia” 

*Tlie ino<t compreficnsive ami ^utlioiitatue atudy of the Com 
TJHuii t approach to these probtems is to I e found in t/ariiii;: niicf llic 
\alniol aid Colonial Qi eshon bv Joseph ‘'tain (Lawrence 
'tli hart I td 3 6 net) 
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Manj industrialization measures were incrudeJ Duiingr 
the first two FiveYear Plan periods (192337) the former 
“borderlands” of the country witnessed the construction of 
numerous industrial eslablishments and the growth of large^ 
forces ol workers and professional people of natne stocl 
Without all this national equalits ivould be But a sham, air 
empt) meaningless phrase 

The Republics of the non Russian nationalities com 
jirised in the USSR ha\e fundamentallj reorganized their 
national econoni) and ha\e attained grganfic industnal 
expansion From agrarian adjuncts sening a» raw material 
bases for the industries of Ru sja proper, they ha>e been 
turned into mighty centres of Socialist industry Vital centres 
of the iron and steel coal, oil machine building and electric 
power industries hare sprung up irt the Soiiel Ea«t 

1 Tlure is no Republic or region of a non Russian ^ 
nalionahly in the li SSR lliat has not founded Us oun 
mlusin during the last ten years This is equally true 
of both ike large and the small Republics and regions 
Lcl us for nuunple consider the Bashkinan Aulonomous- 
Soriel Socialist Republic whose dimensions arc relaliiely 
small The funds imested in the national economy of 
Bashkina in 1932 alone equalled the total sum inxe'ted m 
this region b» T‘arjst Russia in half a century During the" 
■Second Fne^ear Plan period (1933 37) capital mieslmenis 
in the national economs of this Republic exceeded 
lOOOOOOOOO rubles Bashkina which before the Ueiolution^ 
lad praiticalh no indutsnal enterprises at all has now built 
up score* of new factories including ihc well known Lfa 
Motor Works and an oil cracking plant Tlie Beloretsk and 
Daimak tturks ha»e been totalli reconstructed and iran>- 
rnied iiilo modern eiiterpri*es This republic has aJ^o beeni 
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found to contain oil, anil the Ishimliai an<l Tuimazy oil fields 
arc ahead) bein^ succc^sfuIU operated 

Let u» noiA turn t» aiiotlier lepulilu KazaUiUan — me 
of till elp\ n cou'tiluenl lli|iililii« d llie Soviet Union Tins 
IS a \a't tountr) cirupMng a lrtritor> of 1000,000 sT 
tmlcb and is excrcdinpK rirh in saluablc minerals It 
include* tile huge Fmbi oil fields second in size to the Baku 
fields Its copper di (losits lonstiluti (•(> per < ent, and niclvcl 
deposits ^l) per cciil of tJii total km > n deposits in the 
I S S n Karakbslm Ins ilsj hu{.t roa) deposits Recent 
prospcdiHR rciealcd nniiiiiisi pluspli rite depi'its and 
chromite hed* Thei in atiiiii'' the rKliest in the norld 
The inctol content of the Mini p Id siUcr rmi aid copper 
ores IS of the hiplicst 

Yet Until (he Rcvoluiiin all these mhis ]j) } uned in 
the giound untouched ka/akli«lsii i\a i haikwaul region 
ivliosc nomad population wne engaged almost cxclivnicly in 
lather primitive cattle hreeilmg Meal and leather were the 
•ole pioducts they provided foi Russia s mitral regions There 
were no industrial enterprises of an> arouiit no railroad 
^nd no telegraph or lelcphonc service 

Today the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic r prcsetits 
a land of neic constructions A large coal industry has hcen 
created here with Kiriginda as iis irnire Numerous oil 
fields lie being exploited the erection of the gigantic Balkhash 
I < pyiei smelling works has been completed the lliddcr Lead 
Woiks has been colinU itionsliurlcd and a huge lead 
factors the giant of the Soviet Tjiiirn s lead industry has been 
elected at Chimkent while several new tlieniical and other 
works haic been added to llie Republics uidustnal plant 
2 The tenipcsluous late of devel ipin nl of the Republic’s 
induslufs may be judged bi iht fvl that during the period 
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of the Second Fi\e \ear Plan lead smelting in KazaUistan 
increased tisehefold and in 1937 constituted 75 3 per cent 
of the total lead smelted m the Soviet Union, as against 
^0 72 per cent in 1932 

9 

A roadless country in ibe past, KazaUistan, under Soviet 
rule, has been covered with a whole network of overland 
oommunication lines including nunieious railroads whose 
mileage totals 4^160 miles, while 3 700 miles o£ walerwajs 
have been made available {or navigation 

Bordering on Kazakhstan is Uzbekistan one of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics situated in Central Asia In the 
past, this Republic like ail the other borderlands inhabited 
by non Russian peoples was a Tsaii^l colon) ft supplied tli^ 
centra] regions of the Empire with cotton which (he Tssnst 
authorities did not allovv to be woven or even spun in the re* 
gions where it was produced Todai Uzbekistan has a 
number of hig textile nulls Special msDlion must be made 
of the huge plant in Ta<hleni the flcpublii s capital, which 
IS equipped with 112,000 *piiidles and 3210 looms A second 
«eclion of this plant is now under construction, upon com 
pletion of which the plant will have in operation 211,000 
spindles and 6 9a2 Ioom« Many electric povver Malions 
plants manufacturing agiicullurat machinery and implements, 
silk reeling mills clothing factories end other industrial 
establishments have also bem built in Uzbekistan ^ot far 
from Tashkent on the banks of the Onrtliik River a com 
Lined plant producing electricil) and rheiuical products is 
now under construction It consi'-ts of a h) dro eieclnc power 
generator >,iih a capacil* of 7->00fX> kilowatts whKh will 
supplv tbeap energy to the inductrial estabb‘hnwntJ of 
Takshkint and of a fertilizer factors wbo<e products will go 
enrich the Repul lie s cotton fields 
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the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic produces twice Ss- 
much coal all Poland 

The Ukraine also had an iron and steel indiistr> heloter 
ihe Reiolution Th^s too has been thorough!) reconstructed 
during the rears of the Soviet rule In place of the old 
hla^l and ojien hearth furnaces and of the old rolling miHsi 
new thorou^hK modeinized equipment has been installed 

Man\ hr'l class new works such as the Zaporozhve Steel 
.Mill the Azov Steel Mill, (he Krivoi Hog plant and other*, 
haie ben erected During the )ears of the second Five Year 
Plan alone il9Sdt7i the Ukraine's output of pig iron wa« 
more than doubled One paint — the Kirov iron and steel 
mill in Makevevka — produces twice as much pig iron as alt 
the iron and steel nulls in Poland pul together During 
tins same peiiod the production of steei la the Ukraiii almost 
tripled Lkiainiari nulls produce as much steel annual!) as 
Japan and Poland put together Jn comparison with 1913 
the machine building indusirv in the Ukraine has grov/ir 
thirt) fold and the generation of electric power 183 fold 
The Lenin H>dro Electric Power Station on the Dnieper^ 
iiuilt under the Soviet rule alone supplies more electric power 
than did all ihe potter houacs of Tsarist Hussia in the- 
aggregate 

4 The author of these lines is an Armenian and it i» 
efore onli natural (hat he should want to illu‘-trate the- 
'trial evpaiision in ihe Republics of the non Ru«jai> 
itionalilic' l»v the example of Armenia 

LntiJ I'Jll the industry of Armenia, in the main at* 
arian couiilrv, was extreiae]> backward and e»en primitive, 
few fact, fu.*s were liardl) more than handicraft shop* 
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ha\e ben launched, and Oie old bi«nclies ha\e been fmida- 
mentally reconstTTKrfed Azmemas copper industry has made 
big 'tndes At pte'cnt the annual output of the Alaterd 
and Kafan cojiper snielting norks amounts to 10 000 tons 

The Republic aUo has large chemical work« In Ereian, 
the capital of Armenia a huge synthetic rubber norbs has 
been erected Some time ago a new cement factory producing 
114 000 tons of high quahlv material annually has sprung up 
on the Dai aim <and5 at the foot of a long range of mountains 
rich in limestone 

A machine building plant manufacturing engines and 
conipie<*ora is another addition to the Republic s industries 

A neir tobacco factory manufactures 1 700 000 000 
cigarettes a year Armentas canneries yearly put cut 
20 000 000 cans of preserved fruits and vegetables The out 
put of wme presses and disiilleries. meat packing plants and 
other establishments of the food industry has also increased 
to a marked extent 

Two cotton ginneries have been built to deal vvith the 
rich cotton crops Their capacity is 22 000 Ions of cotton 
annually 

A huge textile plant iiith large new spinning and weaving 
mills forms the nucleus of a regular little towm wilhm the 

of Leninakan This plant has 317 000 «pindles and 
oduces 33 000000 yards of textiles a vear 

The leather and ‘hoe uiduvtrv h«« aho undergone con 
' le development 

Erevan, which only recently u«etl to amaze the foreign 
t by Us winding, tvpually \siaiie »ireels and clay 



CIVIL AVIATION 


BT 

V MOLOKOV 

1 Commercial a. 5,782 miks of amvaya, 3 Trunk 
lincL 4 First place in freight traffic. 5 l^icurt menace 
chnurated 6 Polar service 7 Expert ll>Trs 8 Au- 
craft producoon. 9 Worldrecords 

CimI aviation, hesides being an iropottant means of 
lran«portation is put to a variety o( other uses m the Soviet 
Lbion Thus it is vniely employed 111 agriculture, in loiestty, 
in fishing and animal trapping in surveying and prospecting, 
in the sphere ol public bealib m the exploration of the vast 
areas of the Soviet Arctic regions, etc. 

But civil aviation in the USSR has attained its greatest 
development as a means ol transportation and conununication 
In the Soviet Union, where all the functions of transportation 
are co ordinated in a single State plan, it has been possible 
to organize the transport system and plan its development 
on the basis of a thorough study of economic factors 

1 Commercuil aviation hat become an effective integral 
n of the entire transport system 0} ike U~S S R and uorks 
tly in cooperation uith the other forms of transportation. 
Systematic construction of Soviet airlines was begun ui 
23 After the first airline, Moscow Corky (formerly 
Novgorod), had started operation, the Soviet Union 
ched the development of airlines in the roadless regions 
-ntral Asia, m the Ukraine, Siberia and Transcaucasia. 
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At that time this work was attended with difficulties rcsulliiit!; 
{rom the fact that the Soviet aiieraft indu^^try but poor!) 
■developed and that there was a dearth of personal with 
•operating experience 

4 StilL, in the years from 1923 to 1928, i e toiiards 
the beginning of the First Five Year Plan period the netnorh 
of airiLays in the USSR had increased in length front 
260 4 to 5,782 miles 

The construction of civil airlines as<umed Hrge propor 
tions duru g the period of the Tirsl Fne^rar Plan uhich, 
as IS well known was lulhlled in four sears It was con 
tinned on even a larger scale during the period of the Second 
Five Year Plan (1933 37) 


As a result of (his construction which has gone on 
continuously for nian> >ears the entire va't territory of the 
Soviet Union has been covered with a wide net work of 
airlines 


The folioHing table shows the growth of this network 


Years 

1923 

1928 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Total length 
of airlines, m miles 
2C0 
5 782 
19 778 
33 916 
42 284 
47 900 
S4 300 
65 888 
70 91S 


The planning and geographic distribution of the airlines 
the USSR aims prtmanly to meet the requirements of 



national eco^om\ Tlip mam la k to Lc con idtjed i> that 
o{ building up a ^istem of rapid transportation and of linking 
the central section* of the country with impoitant itidu'lnal 
centres ami uitli llu. outlying districts 

1 The mam airlines ojierated b> Uie Ciwl A\ialio» 
service of the L SiR are the three trunk lines Mos ou 
\IaduQ*lok Moscow Tbilisi and Moscow Tashkent 

The trunk line Moscow \ladnostok links ihe U S S 11 m 
Europe and it> eenJre w»lb ihc distant borderlands in the 
ca«t, as well as with the iroporlant cities situated en route: 
Karan, Sierdlov'k \o\o»ibir*k Irkutsk Khabarovsk, etc 
A number of smaller airlines of great cionoiinc importance 
branch off from the trunk line One of the*e is the Irkutsk 
Yakutsk line, which is traversed in hvdruplanes following 
the course of the Lena River This line is of vast importance 
as a mean* of ttaffic and comreuniealion with the Takul 
Republic The Khabarovsk Atexandrowk and Khabarovsk 
OUia airline* which connect the mainland with the Island 
of Sakhalin are of e<i|ual iinporlance 

The main line? link up in Mo>cow with the aiihnei 
Moscow Leningrad Moscow Kharkov Mi>-<ot» Kiev Ode a, 
Moscow Minsk and nianv other* Thj* make* it po—ible Ic 
organize long divtanre ihrough traffir for instance, from Bvelo' 
ru»*ia and the Lkrame to the 1 ar Ekist from Tran'r.auca'ia 
the Ural- and ^ilieria from Central A«ia to the central 
^lon- of the L S U R 

Tlie Mo-iow ''tock.iolm liuc wliKh was opened in 19^7, 
has enhanced llie iiitcmational M^nihcance of Uie ca tern 
Irurk line Tlie Mo«cow Stockholm hue wlntb i» operated 
joinil) b\ the LSbR and the Swedi li ATJ \ Cwupanv- 
ccniiecls witli the airti&es of Holland Ueiiniaik, I>etj.ioiii 
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Great Dritain and France fbe Moscow Vladivostok, trunk 
line tlius becomes the poteolial air route linkjng the shores of 
the Pacific and the Atlantic 

The Moscov^ Tbilisi trunk line links the centre of the 
Soviet Union ivith the Ukraine, North Caucasus and Trans 
Caucasia A number of airlines branch off from this trunk 
line m the directions Tbilisi Erevan Tbilisi Sukhumi, 
Tbilisi Baku and others connecting the Georgian Armenian 
and Azerbaijan Republics 

The Ukraine aUo has a nide network of airlines incliid 
mg, among others the follotvin^ Kliatkov Dnicpropelii v-k 
Odessa Odessa Kherson Kharkov Mariupol Berdyansk Khar 
kov Kiev and Kiex Rostov on Don 

The Moscow Tashkent trunk line links ihc centre of the 
^^Soviet Union with the republics of Central Asia 

It also covers the territory of northern Knaakhvlin 
The Tashkent Kabul line conneits tin USSR with 
Afghanistan 

Many of the Central Amt airlines traverse divert iiiid 
mountain country Tne distance between Stalmabad and 
Khorog, for instance usuallv takes thirty days to Iravil hy 
land An airplane covers this distance in two hours 

An airline was recentlv put iiiUi opeiation between 
Moscow and Alma Ata This is anollier trunk lini, connctting 
capital of the Soviet Union with tlie Kazakh RepuIIa 

Airline communication has been rapidly developing lu 
the vast territory of the Soviet North, where the airlines “erve 
the purpo e of helping to master the Great Northirii St i 
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The exlemsion of the netHorh of aitluies in the U S S IL 
lias been attended by a gro>»th of the number of passengers 
and of the volume of freight earned by aircraft, as shown 
in the following table . 


Passenger* anJ Freight carried 


Years 

Passcngeis 

Mail 

Freight and 



baggage 

1923 

200 

10 

10 

1928 

7,000 

100 

100 

1932 

27,200 

400 

400 

1933 

42,800 

2.000 

1,400 

1934 

63,000 

3,800 

6,700 

1935 

106,700 

6,500 

7,900 

10300 

1936 

211300 

35,000 

193T 

178300 

ii 

36,900 

1938 

287300 

43,600 


The airplane has definitely become a part of the Ixfe, 
■cl the Soviet Citirens fn addition to carrying passengers 
mail the airplanes of the CiriJ Awaiioa Service transport 
spare parts of agnculmral and other machines, rare elements, 
precious metals, precision instruments, perishable goods, medi 
•cines, various apparatus and instruments, concentrated food, 
•etc 

4 The USSR holds first place m the tiorld jor 
freight traffic by air The uliluation oj payload on cnil 
airplanes amounts to 86 per ceui of the entire payload 
capacity of the Cittl Air Fleet of the U SSR 

lu the Soviet Uuioo airplanes are widely employed for 
the purpose of destroying field pests and of protecting f 
from fires. In 1928 an area of 79,000 acres of culuvaled fields 
and of forests was sprayed vviih chemicals from airplanes. 
Jn 1938 airplanes engaged in combating field and forest pe*t$ 
eprayed an area of 1,235000 acre* 
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o W ilh the help of airplanes the locust has been 
eliminated from its breeding places in A^rbaijan Turk 
menia and a number oj other localities 

There has been a stead) inciease in the area photographed 
«ath year from airplanes for the purposes of prospecting and 
cartography Aerial photograph) is al<o increasingly used 
in connection luth road building and the reconstruction of 
cities 

\irplaiies are employed to an e\er ii leasing extent to 
■coniey specialists in cases ^hen urgent medical assistance is 
needed in remote places, and in conveying patients tvho arc 
an urgent need of special hospital accommodations 

In 1938 airplanes assisted in the destruction of the larvae 
■oi the malacia nios<iui(o on an area of more than 7,410,000 
acres 

6 The USSR, has created a special polar aviation 
service Its functions are to guide ships along the Great 
^OTthern Sea Route, to reconnoiter for shoals of fish and 
enanne animals, to study the meteorological and ice condi 
lions in the Arctic, to furnish mateiial for maps, and, finally, 
to provide means of transportation and communication 

The Soviet Civil Aviation Service is well staffed with 
a Bne flying personnel Many flyers and engineers of the 
Civil Aviation Service have been avvarded high orders of merit 
by the Government The leading po^ts ui the Civil Aviation 
Service are occupied by fir^t class avi^ion experts Thu* 
(or instance, the post of Chief of the Polar Aviation Service is 
^eld by one of the conquerors of the North Pole — Pilot 1 
iMazuiuk, Hero of the Soviet Lnion the post of Chief of the 
Civil Aviation Service is held by the present writer , the 
post of Chief Inspector of the Civil Aviation Service, hy Pilot 
slepnev, Hero of the Soviet Union 
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7 A great number of outstanding ihg/ils bear uUnesy 
to the superior s}iU of ike Soviet aviators and the high Jeief 
oj deielopmeat of aeronealKS ta the Sonet Union 

We maj mention the flights made by Vodopyanotv 
Le\ane\sky \I Slepnev I Doronin P L>apidev$kj, N Ka 
luanin and othe* pilots, all Heroes of the Soviet Unton, nh<r 
saved the 101 members of the brave Ckelyuslin crew , the 
flights in the Arcln made b\ Tahrikh Makhrtkiii and other* 
In 1936 \ Clikalov C Baidukov and A BeI)akov accom 
plished their flight along the extremelv difficult route, tfoKon 
Arctic Ocean KariKhaika Island of tdd iiion Chkalov Island; 
In tlie folloiw/ig vear ihe heron onslaught on the North Polr 
vas crowned wiih success A squadron of heavy planes piloted’ 
Iv M \adop\anov \ Molokov A Alexey ev P Golovii* 
and I ^laturuk made the flight from Moscovr to the North 
Pole and moreover the |)articipanu of this expedition headed) 
bv Academician Olio Schmidt succeeded in consolidBliiiii> 
their victon over the North Pole by sellinct up Papanins 
ecientific research station Shortly after that feat V Chkalovr 
C Baidukov and A Belyakov made (heir non stop flight from 
Moscow to the L-SA »»a the Norlh Pole soon followed hf 
M Croinov A Nuniashev, and S Danilin wlio accoroplished 
a siniiUr traii*polar flight from Moscow to the L S k linall) 
we niav mention the latest record breaking flights from Moscow 
the Far Fast made by Kokkinaki in the airplane Uorcoa' 
and by the women flyers V Gruodubota, P Ossipenko anl 
' tfl Baskova in the airplane Rodina 

b These ailiievetneiiU were made possible I v the generan 
advance of Socialist economy and bv the socecssful accom 
plishmenl of the fir-t two Five Near Plans as- a result of 
vvhich the LT^-S (L has created its own powoifua aircraft 
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In ihe backward Ru«ian empire of ihe T®ars there ^'a9 
ifio aircraft industij \\hate\er Soviet a\iation at first depend 
ed entirely on import But already toivards the beginning 
the I irst FixeYear Plan period the )oung SoMet aircral.^ 
ndu»tr> had so far de\ eloped that it was able to supply the 
Air Meet of the SR with planes and motors of domestic 
production 

The achie\cmenls of the boviet aircraft industry parti 
cufarl) worth noting include the designing and manufacture 
-of the aiiplone TSAGl 023 It was in airplanes of this modei 
that V Chkalov and M Gromov made their lecord breaking 
flight* oxer the ^o^th Pole At the Fifteenth International 
Aeronautical Exposition m Paris tins plane desetxcdly occu 
ipied a jirominent place among the foremost exhibits 

In designing new airplanes the boviet aircraft industiy 
;^»Uives to improve their fundamental qualities — speed, ceiling, 
jonge, economy and carrying capacity 

The Soviet aircraft industry has scored considerable 
successes iii motor construction as veil \arious types of 
motois have been created, with a capacity ranging from 100 
to 1 2o0 h.p 

The boviet aircraft industry has also inasteied the produc 
lion of special aviation instruments, *uch as gyroscopic com 
pa'^e* radio goniometer*, automatic pilot* etc 

The speed of the airplanes which the Soviet aircraft 
^dustrv turns out for operation on the airlines of the USSR 
'is constantly increasing The new models include the ten 
passenger plane Pb 35, the twelve passenger plane Ps 89 the 
twentv pa«senger plane PS 84 the high speed mail plane PS -40 
•and other* The PS 35, PS 40 and PS 81 models have retract 
ioble landing gears The landing gear of the Pb 89 is incased 
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The bo\iet Gavcmmcnt iecei\ed a iiicagie heritage from 
ihe T‘an«t legime War oud inlmention led to the destruc- 
tion of some 4 500 railnay badges r\ith a total length of 
■over 60 mile* The Murman raifuay, the Amur railway and 
other lines, construction of which vras begun during the 
World War, were never brought to completion by the Tsarist 
Government Praclicall) no repair vtorL was done for “even 
or eight )cars, raitwa) ties weie not changed and the road 
bed was not renovated TTiousands of miles of lines, numerouf 
water towers and station buildings were reduced to ruins 
Dilapidated cars and liatlered locomotives filled the ‘idings 
•of raliwa) junctions Traffic declined heavily Average 
daily car loading fell from 27,400 in 1913 to 6 200 in 1918, 
which was onl) 22 4 per cent of the 1913 figure During 
the same period the volume o( Iratlc declined front 
40,009,000,000 ton mifes to 8 700000,000 ton miles 

It should be added that of the 43,798 miles of railwaja 
in T«arist Ruma m 1913, over 7,000 miles were ceded to 
Folaod, Lilfauama and other border stales The USSR, 
wras left with 36,300 nule* of line 

The Soviet Govcmmenl left no «tonc unturned in its 
■efforts to revive the railway system without resorting to 
foreign loans 

The revolutionary enihusiasiii of the inas*e«, the splen- 
response of the railway workers to the appeal of the 
“ Government, ihrir labour enthu^ia^m and improved 
rking conditions made it posMbIc to surpass the pre war 
of traffic by 1926-27 

2 Car loadings increased steaddy In 1913 average 
'j car loadings amounted to 27 100 tat*, m 1918 this 
c dropped to 6,209 but ro^ to 28800 in 1937 Freight 
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Iraffic increased at an even ^leater rate In 1913 ific volume 
of freight traffic amounted to 40,900,000,000 ton miles, m 
1918 it dropped to 8,700000000 ton niilc^ hut reached 
51 200 000000 ton miles in 1927 and ha« continued to 
^advance at an even higher rale in the suh<e«]uei)t )ears 

The Soviet railways experienced a paiticularlj rapid 
giovvlh m the period between 1928 and 1937 In 1928 the 
Soviet Goveniinenl adopted its Tirst Five Tear Plan for the 
economic development of the countrj which laid down a 
definite programme of ex|)ansion for each year This plan 
v»as fulfilled ahead of schedule Tlic Second TneYear 
Flan (1933 37) was hkcv\i«e fulfilled successfully In 1938 
the Soviet Union began the fulfilment of its Thud Five Tear 
Plan which was to be completed m 1942 The live Year 
Plans stipulate definite programmes for each branch of 
1 industry and agriculture Every factoiy, mill railway and 
\ depot IS given a specific programme for the five year period 
The nation judges the quality of woil, of inductnal establish 
inents and their general efficiency b\ the fulfilment of their 
production plans In this wav the woik of every enlerpnce 
Is under the constant control of the people and the fulfilment 
of production schedule^ becomes a matter of honour for tin 
Woikcrs of every facloiy 

The planned development of railways has led to a marked 
improvement in the operation of the railway R\ the end of 
the First Five Tear Plan period average daih cailoadin^s grew 
to 51,400 and to 89 800 by 1937 By the beginning of the 
^Tbird Five Year Plan period carloadings on Soviet lailroads 
were over three limes as hi^ as before the vvai 

The lolume of freight ihipped increaseil by leaps 
and bounds — /ro;« 156,200 000 tons tn 19215 to 

267900 000 tons at the end of the first Fne I ear Plan 
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period and SlT'MXlOOO font m the last ‘^ear of ther 
Second Fnelear Plan period Soiiet railuayt trans- 
ported almost four timet at many passengers in 1937 
as in 1929 

Coal, oil ore, and melai account for 42 per cent of 
the aggregate volume of freight trafiii. TaLing the figures 
for 1928 as 100, ahipmeola of coal and coke amounted to 
333 per cent in 1937, ore (o 435 per cent, metal to 400 per 
cent and timber to 270 per cent The«e figures te$tif} to- 
the tremendous deielopinent of industry in the SoMet Union 

The freight densit> of Soviet railuavs exceeds that of 
auv other councr), as may be seen from the follow >ng table c 
Traffic per mile of line iit operation (in ton miles) 

1913 1929 mo 1937 

LSSn 689000 909,000 2.416000 2.589,000 

German) 783000 944,000 722,000 — 

Great Britain — 589,000 514,000 — 

Such IS (he progress made b> ilie Sotiet railnajs m the- 
laM ten )ears 
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The introduction of Diesel electric locomotnes whiclir 
Mere unLnoi\n in pre re^oluUonan Russia, marks a great 
step forivard m Soviet ra>l>ta> engmeeruig Die«el electric 
locomotives of the “EEL” and “VM20’ (V Molotov) 
type have proved very efBcienI and are being used extensively 
on the Central Asiatic railways winch pass over an(f 
Country i 

3 Great progress can also be recorded in the electnfl 
cation of the railways This work iras facilitated by the 
fulftlment of the national eleclrihcalion plan adoyited by 
the Soviet Government on Lenin’a inibahve 

There were no electric railways in Russia prior to the 
Revolution The first electric line was built in 1926 , it 
was suburban line between Baku and Sabunchi At present 
the USSR has 1,116 miles of electrified railnay, of which 
198 miles are suburban lines and the remainder trunk lines 

The introduction of electric traction necessitated the 
construction of high power electric locomotives This prob- 
letn was solved by Soviet industry, which has provided the 
railways with the “VL’ (V Lenin) electric locomotive for 
passenger and freight traffic, the “ SS ” locomotive for freight 
and the "PB” for passenger traffic All these locomotives 
use 3,000 volt direct current The “PB’’ locomotive can 
develop a running speed of 87 miles The “VL” 53 miles 
and the “ SS ” 43 miles per hour 

4 The latest innovation m Soviet railway technique is 
the new “ SO ” (Sergo Orjouikidze) condenser locomotive 
The condensing insCaHation of this locomotive conierts the 
steam discharged by the cylinders into water to be used again 
for steam The original water supply can pass through the- 
conden«alioii process from 10 to 13 times, providing a steady 
flow of pure di'tiRed water for the boiler® The “SO*^ 
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New lines are being built at a more rapid pace Eiery 
jear thousands of miles of new railroad lines ate put into 
operation During the last file years approximately 3,000 
miles of second tracks were laid and about 3,700 miles of 
existing line tvere leconstnicted During the same period 
^ler 62,000 miles of line were oierhauled and repaired 

^oMet railways have been provided with 54 tr^lajing 
and repair stations equipped with the latest machinery This 
makes it possible to perform repairs much more quickly 
vMtb the Use of ballasting machines, track graders, pneumatic 
deeper packing machines, motor rail jacks, etc 

6 Railways are never closed down in the U>Sj 5>B< for 
lack of tra£c, and the total length of line is steadily ucreas 
mg Beiiieen 1918 and 1936 the Soviet Union built over 
9,000 miles of new line, while many additional lines have 
been completed The rapid growth of Soviet railroads » 
graphically demon<traied by the foliowing table 

Aggregate mileage of Sonet roiftiays 
1913 36300 

1929 47,700 

1932 30,733 

1936 o2 700 

The deielopiiient of the Sonet raiiuay s^slein was poJiiWe 
becauic the Soviet Coternmen* devoted inacit citenlion to 
rraining highly iktUed engineers and uorkers for all branches 
of the S)ilem 

7 The number of institutes training railway engineers 
has increased Mxfold vince the revolution, the number of 
railway colleges has doubled and the Dumber of technicsf 
and apprenticeship «ehooIs has increased almc^t elevenfold 
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During the jears of the Second Fwe \ear Plan period SoMet 
jn'titules trained oxer lo,000 radnay engineers and 34 000 
technician* The institutes of railwaj enguieeriiig non' haxe 
n student body of oxer 21,000 and emplo) some 2 000 profes 
'Sots and teachers Many thousand people attend railway 
colleges and apprenticeship schools 

-An extensive network of study couises and classes has 
heen estab]i<hed to provide technical training to railway 
workers alter working hours In 1938 thc*e courses were 
completed b> one million railroad workers Technical train 
ing centres, offering courses m popular technology and 
hundreds o{ technical libraries and laboratories are doing 
•work of first rate importance in raising the skill and know 
■Jedge of the huge arm) of railway workers 

'Hiis xsork already bearing fruit The Stakhanov and 
Knxonoss movement a movement of people who have 
mastered their job to perfection, has spread far and wide 
throughout the entire railway system of the country 
Locomotive drivers like Krivonoss Ognev, Tritskava and 
Mokarov have found the vvays and means of rai«ing the 
efficiency of locomotives They have increased running 
speeds and the weight of trams, and are running their 
locomotives longer distances without repaiis ^hunting 
foremen Kra«®nov korhukhar and others have devised 
methods of making up trams in a shorter space of time 
■and improved ihe methods of tiiar«lialling wagon* Tht. 
methods introduced by these and others foremost workers 
have more than doubled labour productivity 

The example set by Kntonoss and his followers served 
as a stimulus to all railwav workers. The Krivonoss move 
inent, a movement for technical progress and higher efficiency 
has g^ov^n to be a mass movement At present there aie 



JNLAND WATERWAYS AND TRANSPORT 

BT 

A BLIDMAN 

1 248y^oa milu of waterways 2. Invcitment of capitaL 
j Tanker fleet. 4 Maekmery 5 Frets interest 
6. Womens role. 

1 Two oceans and Iwehe seas wash the shores of the 
Soviet Union Its sea coast stretches for 26 703 miles The 
'Vast expanse of the country is intersected Ly 500 000 nvert 
-its inland water surface includes two seas and IGO OOO lakes 
No country in the world can compare with the U S S R< ui t 
the number and might of its navigable inland Haleiwa)s' 
which aggregate 248400 miles 

In Tsarist Russia the length of the navigable W3terwa>> 
open for traffic (excluding rivers serviceable for floating 
umber) was 27945 miles But only 22 336 miles were 
equipped with flash signalling installations for the guidance 
of maimers (buo)s beacons and so forth) which were of > 
primitive quality hardly comparable to the installations nov' 
m use Under the Soviet Gotemment the length of the 
navigable waterways (excluding Uio<« serviceable for floating 
tiraberl has increased by 37 881 miles and now comprise* 
60 826 miles 

The rivets of the Soviet Union are important not only 
.as a means of traffic but they are at ihr same tune a mighiv 
source of electric power supplv Ks early as 1919, when d'* 
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Klnil War “ivas raging all o%er tbe country, work was begun 
•on the first SoMet hydroelectric power plant on the \olUici 
Ruer, not iai from Leningrad During the First Fne-Year 
Plan period a gigantic dam was built across the DniepfX 
‘ lliiei, jn the Ukraine, which raised the le\cl of the river b) 
12d feet Prior to this the Dnieper rapids barred navigation 
ovei a considerable stretch of the nver, but with the coir 
plelion of the •dam the rapids disappeared and the river 
iiecame navigable from its upper reaches to the Black Sea 
A triple chamber lock allows for the pasage of craft. The 
Dnieper Hvdio Electric Povtcr Plant with a capacity of 
550,000 kilowatts generates more electric power than did all 
the elecliit power plats m Tsarist Russia 

Dams have been built on the Svir, near Leningrad, whe e 
a powerful hydroelectric power plant is now operating 
Another hydro electric povscr plant was to be built here during 
Ji^he Third FiveYear Plan period (1038-12) 

In Karelia, uulting through granite lulls and virgin 
forest, a canal, 141 miles m length, was built in twenty 
oiiontli* This canal links the White Set with the Baltic sea 

Another Seat < 0 ! ciigineeriiig, but far more complicated 
'wus the building of the Moscow Volga Canal. Two hundred 
large works had to be built along its route of 79 5 miles 
Thisck works include eleven locks, ei^t earth filled dam*’ 
seven spilRtays, six floodgates, five pumping stations, eight 
hydroelectric power stations, seven railway bridges and 
twelve bridges for other tiaSc The whole scheme was com* 
IJirclcd 111 four years, 

111 (lie buildiug of the canal 170 excavators were 
employ ed hundreds of locomolive* motor shunters, concTel^ 
iiiivers, hy dro mnnituis, thousands of conveyors and elcctnc 
<nginc', Volga River water now washes the walls of the 
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Kremlin in Moscoh Formerly the Moscow River was very 
shallow and hardly suitable for riser craft JJow it has beea 
linked up i«th the great Volga thoroughfare The water 
course from the capital to Leoisgrad has been reduced by 
685 miles and the distauce to Corky by 68 miles The largest 
\ easels can now sail the canal which can handle annually 
some IS 000 000 tons of cargo in any gnen direction 

2 The amount of capital imesled in water transport i» 
increasing with e»er> year Under the First Fiie^ear Plan 
1 2o2 OOO 000 roubles were assigned to ibis branch of thr 
national economy The sum appropriated under the Second 
Five I ear plan was 28o20000(K> roubles These sums i ere- 
expended on budding a modern technically well equipped 
fleet of liver and oceangoing vessels on- refitting existing 
vessels, on the construction of new ports and recon*trucling 
existing ports New shipbulding yards and dockyards v err 
built in various parts of the country while new equipmeijl 
was installed in the existing yards thus placing them oi sn 
equal footing with the up to date enterprise* 

The Soviet salvage organiralion Epron has been doing 
evcelelnt work these last fifteen years in raising shipwreaked 
or sunk vessels from the beds of seas rivers and lakes Manf 
i vessel that was sent to the bottom by the foreign invader* 
during the Civil iKar has been given a new Iea*e of 
due to the efficient work, of Epron and is now ploughing the 
rivers and seas under the flag of its Socialist country 
The fleet of the Soviet merchant marine is rapidfy increasing 
ta <ize thanks to the new vessels that have been built 
it by the home yards hlany vessels were also ordered 
be built or purchased abroad The tonnage of the' 
merchant marine has increased nearly three and a- half tunes 
between 1923 and 1937 TLe«e vessels differ radically froc* 
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ahe hpe of \e' el a\eraged 1,130 tons At present the a\erags 
,}ead\\eioht is around 3,000 ton« 

5 The SoiAet Cotemmenl has created a large and 
modern ranker fleet in the Caspian and Black Seas The 
fleet oj Soviet icebreakers w the largest and most power 
jul in the uarld Jn the icuUer monlhs tkees vesesls 
ensure a free passageiMy for sfups enteniig and leaving 
all icebound ports and also tnaintaui a regular service 
bctiieen Murmansk and Vladivostok along the Great 
Northern Set Route 

The Soviet river flotila is pracUoally new During the 
two Five Year Plan penods le 1928 37 the carrying capa 
city uf the Heet of river steamers and motor ships has alroo t 
doubled vihile that of barges has trebled 
^ Many new vessels have been added to the river transport 
service These include steamers and motor ships ranging 
from loO to 1,200 h p , cargo passenger boats from 200 to 
000 hp, steamers having a deadweight of from l,?o0 to 
3,000 tons refrigerator and numerous motor boats Many 
mew barges have been butil for carrying oil in bulk and 
dry goods with a carrying capacity of from 1,000 to 4 000 
tons The Moscow Volga Canal maintains its own fleet of 
couifortable passenger moloi ships of from 2B0 to 700 hp 
The fleet of shallow draft motor boats for the lesser rivers 
i« Con taiitly grow mg 

This has considerably enliaiiced river and sea shipment" 
^In conipari'oii with the prewar period the cargo earned by 
the tsovict v\ater transport system during the Second Five 
Tear plan period has increased 300 per cent The freig' t 
Uurnover of the Soviet vtater transport system aggregated 
}3 000 000,000 ton miles in 1937 
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In 1924 llie freight turnover of seagoing les^eFs Jggre 
gated 3,900 000 tons In 1937 it already exceeded 29 000 000 
tons During the last ten )ears •‘hipments of tmiher half 
iQcreaaed eleven times In 1938 some 19,000^000 tons of' 
oil were shipped by Soviet tanbsis 

The Soviet merchant marine has con»idetably increa'cd 
it^ relative standing in the import and export trade In 1929 
Soviet vessels carried 103 per cent of the country’s foreign 
trade Bj 1936 this had alread> grown to 3o 9 per cent 

The Soviet flag can now be met in every port of the" 
world and along all the main ocean and sea routes. Hegular 
sailings are maintained between the USSR and the USA 
Tiie importance of water transport service as a means- 
o! conveying pase^ngers is borne out by the fact that in 193ff 
the fleet of Soviet river steamers alone earned some^ 
67 000 000 passengers 

During the last few years almost all the prcviouslv 
evivting sesporis and riser wharves have been ihorowghlv 
reconstructed and brought up lo date Ports Iihe Leningradr 
Odessa Noiorossisl MurmansL. fVikoIayev Poti Hanupol 
Baku MakhachKala Vladivostok and Archangel have been 
fltted out with new moorings portal cranes and other moderr 
port facilities not lo mention elevators and Cold storage 
plants New ports have come into being such as Onega 
‘^oroka Kandalaksha Igarka NarayanMar Pvogavevor 
Kara Bogaz Col, Port lllvich and Otchemtchirv 

Antiquated riser wharves and mooring have been ri. 
built and fitted out with new and up to date equipment Such 
riier ports as Gorki ^tahngred Kiev Dniepropetroi'^ 
AMrakhan Kostrov on Don Perm Novosibirsk, ArcliarsfK 
Moscovt and Zayorozhv*. have cliai g<rd bevond all rcyrofiiit/o i- 
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Of tlie new nver ports, Lenm Harbour on the Dn)eper Rner 
in the vicinity of the hydroelectric power station, de«ene« 
particular mention 

' 4. The new machinery installed m the ports and har 

hours has giien rise to new vocations , crane operators, con 
veyor belt opexatorc, engine men electricians, chauffeurs 
mechanical engineers now supplant the longshoremen of 
former days Engineers, technicians and executive personnel' 
for the nver and sea transport service are being trained by 
the Academy of the Water Transport System, three engineering 
colleges, 29 technical training schools and 20 workers* 
colleges The number of people enrolled in these schools 
and colleges totals 32,000 Apart from these educational 
establishments CO schools are giving special vocational 
training to juveniles A large network of central and local! 
j^courses for Stakhanovites are training or raising the qualiE- 
cations of machine operators foremen, stevedores, di«patcheis 
and wharf superintendents 

With machinery as an auxiliary, the water transport 
workers are improving this machinery, making it work better, 
quicker, in a word, squeezing out of it all that is po^cihle. 

During the 1936 navigation season 1 was working in 
the coal harbour of the Kiev porL The loading was done 
by means of a “ Yanvarets ” conveyor belt The loading 
capacity for this type of conveyor was fixed at 32 tons per 
hour But owing to various slight defects it was never possi- 
^hle to load more than 28 tons I made a careful study of 
the conveyor belt. A simple innovation, proposed by me, 
had an immediate effect The brigade to which I belonged 
began to fulfill the scheduled rate 100 per cent Further 
improvements which I introduced enabled us to increase the 
coal loading« to 40 ton« per hour Naturalh, our earning 
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increa^d accoiduig!} We began to make 6 ’5 roublci an 
hour 

Coniinujng the norl J had begun of unproting the coo 
ie\or bell, I succeeded in bringing our loading up to 50 tons of 
coal an hour The conse)br belt iiardly managed to cope 
with the amount of coal the men siere shovelling into the 
ading funnel What I then did was to increase the speed 
the conveyor belt from 295 feet per second to 3 9 feet, 
w the sheaves and lengthen the funnel The result was 
f that our loadings again began to grow — us much as TO 80 tons 
per hour 

1 Was bent however, on improving this I proposed to 
dnve foe 100 tons an hour Doubting Thomases did not 
believe that this was pos<ible But J was convinced that it 
iva« All that had to be done was to «peed up the convejor 
belt, instal a more powerful motor and enlarge the loading/* 
funnel so that it would be pos«ibIe to sliovel coal into it 
from three sides instead of one 

The day after this innovation was introduced the loadings 
jumped up {<f }20 tons per boar, and in the presence of a 
special Commission sent to lest ray innovation the result «hown 
was 147 tons Small craft which u'^ually took 40 51) tons 
of Coal were now loaded within half an hour 

I then began to test my innovation with sand loadings. 
Success was assured from the very outset Loading jumped 
up to 290 tons per hour 

Our earnings also showed a con«iderabIc increase 
Although we were making record loadings we were not in the 
least tired ,.nd would go home from work happi and jolly 

o The press began to take an interest in our work. At 
the first Items began to appear in the paper published b/ 
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the port aulJiontie* Then aiticles began to be published lit 
the Kiev papers and hnally in the nev««papcts of the capita? 
In the Soviet Union invention like mine, or for that matter 
Any scheme for rationalizing industrv, serving to make it 
more productive, are not the private trade secret of any 
individual or enterprise They are immediately made public 
and introduced all over the country The Stakhanovites of 
the Dniepropetrovsk port asked us to give them the details 
About our innovations A brigade of Kieve stevedores im 
mediate!} left for Dniepropetrovsk to demonstrate our methods 
to the local sleiedores After this the Kieie stevcdoies chal 
lenged (he Dniepropetrovsk men to a Socialist competition 

viere bent on showing record results We fixed up 
two additional conveyors of the Sanurets ” type and linked 
them up with the main line This enabled ns to feed the 
mam coineyoi light from the coal dumps The loadings 
jumped to the record figure of 214 Ions per hour 

At a rally of inventors which was held in Moscow tn tne 
•winleT of 1936 I undertook to increase the produclivitv of inv 
comevor to 300 tons per hour The actual results, however, 
dumig the 1937 navigation season vvete far beyond mv fondest 
hopes Our loadings ro*e to 382 tons per hour 

111 the autumn of 1937 together with a group of Kiev 
stevedores I was sent to study at the Leningrad Wati*r Trans 
port Academy The daytime I devoted to ■^tudy, but at night 
I worked out the details of a plan for bringing loadings up 
to oOO Ions per hour 

In the 'priiig of 1938 I was in Dniepropetrovsk Las* 
year’s record e«tabli‘'bed by my brigade bad already been 
lopped by anolher brigade— their loadings being 392 ‘oiis 
I decided to gne a hand to the brigade that was lading most 
behind In 1 <hort while this brigade, which had always 
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shoun the poore«t results was loading 435 tons, beating ibi' 
records set by the beat brigades. A few da)s later ni) plan 
of 500 tons per hour became a reality — in one hour inv 
brigade loaded 504 tons of coal 

The \ery next dav another brigade abo topped tlie 500 
mark, loading 500 tons of salt But soon this high le\el Has 
left behind My brigade began loading 630 tons per hour, 
other words we were fulfilling 20 normal loading quota, 
comeyor vas nioting at the rate of 11 4 feet per second- 
^ Other brigades Here also showing good results 

B\ the end of 1938 even this high level had been sur- 
passed Our loadings were now 1,039 tons of coal an hour. 

Every port, every wharf has its onn Stakhanov ites iLe 
onn inventors, its onn rationalizers The names of Pelrash 
and Henkin, Sukhanovile stevedore men from the port of 
Odessa, are familiar all over the Sovirt bnion At the ^iresent 
moment Petrash has been promoted to superintendent of on^ 
of the largest ports m the country — the port of Baku Henkm* 
nho IS a foreman stevedore nas elected a member of th? 
Supreme Soviet of the U,SSR 

Captain Tchadayev, master of the Stephen Itazin, v\as 
llie first to begin loHing larger caravans of barges His- 
ves^el liegan toning barges loaded with 10,000 tuns of oil 
Captain Kalnivkov iiicrca'^nl the number of barges attached 
to this tug boat to 22 units In every basin uf the Soviet 
Union people began to emulate the example set by Captains 
Tchadayev and Kalmykov They are raising the products ilv 
of labour to unprecedented heights, shoning real feats of 
labour heroism Alany of them have been awarded the highest 
distinctions in the Soviet Union for their oulManding H<rL 
6 Women loo hold an honourable place in the nater 
traiuport svsleni \iin Schetiiia captain of an ocean gome 
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vessel, Olga Dob) china pilot, are but two in a whole li«r 
of names known all over the countt) 

The progre«s made by Ae water transport system is 
accompanied b> an unprovemenl in the well being of the 
water transport workers lliis applies not only to wage* 
but also to the cultural level of tiie transport workers The 
following figures give an idea of liow average wages have 
increased 


Averaf'e Annual ITngci of ffater Transport Worhert 



(in roubles) 

1932 

193? 

River going vessels 

crew 

1,332 

3,161 

Logslioremen 

1825 

3,763 

Sea going vessels 

crew 

2,341 

5,678 

Logshoremen 

1,739 

3 931 


Two thirds of all the workers in the shipbuilding and 
repairing yards are on a seven hour shift The rest are on 
an eight hour shift, with the exception of stokers boilermen 
and all categories of hazardous trades, who are on a six 
hour shift 

Club®, libraries, theatres moving picture theatres, 
stadiums sports grounds and yacht clubs are at the dispo'dl 
of the transport workers and their families The Water 
Transjjorl Workers’ Union has splendid rest homes and Sana 
tona in some of Ae most beautiful spots in the Crimea and 
the Caucasus These annually accommodate some 50 OOO 
people 

Before the Revolution the water lran«poit «j‘lem could 
boast of on]} 12 second rate hospitals Bv the middle of 
3937 127 Jiospiials, 270 clinics and dispensaries, 268 first aid 
stations (located direclH in the yard', wharves, etc 1, 247" 
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feld-her stations, 42 health < entree for children ;vEre at the 
serMce of the tvaler Iran port worker® \vliile the adults 
are busy at work loading, manmng building or repairing 
ve=®els their children are looked after in 100 kindergartens 
The best of cter>thir)g is ensured to the children, who are 
under the constant observation of trained nurses and doctors 
and experienced pedagogues In the spacious rooms and 
pla) grounds of these kindergartens the children find interest 
2, pastimes m collectixe games, mu<ic singing and drawring 
In the summer time the kindergartens leaie for the country- 
y side 

Under the Third TiveYear Flan (193842) the water 
transport s>stem was to play a still more important role id the 
economic life of the Soviet Union The fleet of river and sea 
vessels was being considerably improved from the technical 
standpoint and was being supplemented by new nd still better 
vessels The plan provided for the construction oi new ship 
building )ards The freight turnover of river transport was 
planned at 36000 000,000 ton miln for 1942 and that of sea 
tran«port at 32,000000,000 ton mile* 

New viater arteries will increase the length of the inland 
waterwa>8 from 63,342 miles (the total length at the beginning 
of 1938) to 76,015 miles 

Of the Volga projects the Uglicb development and lljbinsk 
development have begun to function and (he jear 1912 would 
®ee the completion of the Rjbinsk and Uglich reservoirs This 
vtould increase the depth of the river between n}bin‘'k and 
Iiankoio from 4 feet to 165 feet At Kuibj®liev work is 
under way on the largest hydcauUc engineering scheme m 
ilhe world — two hydroelectnc power plants of an agofegate 
capacity of 3,400 (XX) kilowatts The dams here would raise 
Ohe level of the riier for a stretch of 1 242 miles and this 
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HOuJd alloH passage of ocean going vessels, provide cheap 
povv er fo factories and works along the \ olga, the South L rals 
and MoscovVf be-ides irrigating 7,410,000 acres of and land 
The general plan for the reconstruction of the i^aler 
arteries of the U S SJl provides for the construction of eight 
hydraulic engineering development schemes on the \o5fa 
River alone A canal at Stalingrad will link up the \olga 
and the Don rivers This wiH give the Volga an outlet to 
the open sea, connecting it with the Sea of Azov and the 
Black Sea 

The Soviet merchant marine furnished with new, first 
clao \esBel«> will ensure Mill cheaper and quicker «h]2)mei)t 
of raw materials lor the needs of industry, agricultural prO' 
duce manufactuied goods and consumers’ goods produced 
hv Sonet works and mills, along the waterways of the 
USSR 



THE MOSCOW-VOLGA CANAL 


Bt 

A KOMAROV sKY 

1 2M Hutory 3 Eaiih danu. 3 Built in 56 

months. 4. Boohs mtum) 5. AjclutMturjl work. 

6 Water for Moscow 

On tlje kajik of tshat once Has a smalJ slrram railed 
Khimki, ]U*t a few miles outside Moscow, towers a magnificent 
structure built of granite and marble From a distance it 
looks like a giant double decker ocean liner with a structure 
reminiscent of a captain’s bridge in the middle A Hie pointed 
gold star glistens at the top of lU tall spire of stainless steel, 
rising 262 feet above the ground The mam entrance to the 
buildmg IS decorated with porcelain discs bearing sculptured 
representations of the Kremlin the Palace of Soviets, the 
Lenin Mausoleum, ihe Theatre of the Red Army and the 
Dnieper Hydroelectric Station The porcelain discs on the 
land side depict a number of famous ships such as the ice 
breaker Kras«]n, the Soviet cruiser Auiora, Columbus’ 
Caravel, etc 

K broad granite staircase leads down to a concrete pier 
The vtaves of the newly created wide Khimki Lake lap the 
Mone jnoonngs 

This building is known as Mo«<;ow s Northern Rivcrt 
Port Its facade ought to bear the inscription 
“ Moscow s Fort of three Seas 
The While, Baltic and Casf/ian ’ 



IIJ 

1 The histoiy of Uie caoal mIiicIi links the 
finer \Mlh the Upper \olga dates back tivo hundred years 
In the 1720 s Emperor Peter I commissioned engineer 
‘William Henning to design the plans for a canal between 
the Volga and the Moscow River The plan called for the 
building of 100 locks with a water level of not more than 
>0 5 feet each The canal was to be navigable for vessels with 
a deadueiglit of about 50 tons A t«p along the projected 
canal was to take at least three dav« 

fair)) detailed plans Here drawn up But the task of 
cutting that kind of canal seemed too complicated and un 
lealisable in those tunes The project was pigeonholed und 
the quesliou of tlie canal was not broached again fur another 
hundred years 

The idea of building a Moscow Volga ranal was le^uHi 
taled in the 19th centurv during the leign of Nicholas I in 
connection w iih the decision to erect the Cathedral of Christ 
the Saviour in Moscow At that lime the building of a 
cathedra] of the sue planned seemed to be a colossal under 
taking and the tianspoitation of the necessary building mate 
rial prevented a practically insuperable problem After 
interminable meeUugs of committees and sub committees it 
was decided to dig a canal between Moscow and the Volga 
Sor the sole purpose of transporting limestone ind graniie 
from the upper reaches of the Volga in the construction «ite 
of the cathedral 

A project was drawn up for a catial between the Sastra 
River, a tributary of the Dubna which flows into the Volga, 
and the I‘tra River, a tributary of the Move iw River 

Work on this canal went un for 19 yeais In the mean 
tin c the building of a railwav between Mo cow and ^t Peter* 
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burg (now Leningrad; was begun, and cconomi»ts pointed out 
that the clients who were expected to use the artificial water- 
way would prefer to send their shipments by the new railwas. 
The worC on the canal was accordingly discontinued and all 
Its strucllure finished and unfinished, were sold at public 
auction'^ The idea of the canal was again consigned to obh 
non for another century 

^ It nas onl) in recent lear* in the Socialist state of woiLers 
, id peasants, that the idea of linking the Volga with the 
Moscow River was realised on the initiative of Joseph Stalin 

The realisation of this idea faced the cnginecr» with a 
difficult problem Tlie Volga whose waters had to be made 
to flow into the Moscow River was separated from the latter 
by 80 miles of fields marshes and lulls The task wa» 
create a navigable waterway across the high divide between 
the two rivers 

The Soviet engineers m charge of the project displayed 
great ingenuity m solving this problem 

2 They built a number of large earth dams and created 
a chain of artificial lakes joined with each other by means 
of canals and a system of locks rising in the form of “ water 
stairwavs” from each side of the new waterway — from the 
Volga and from the Moscow River 

In order to provide an uninterrupted 'upply of water for 
the new waterwav a large storage lake, known as the “Sea 
of Mo^ow,’ was created at the Volga terminus of the canal 
This lake holds 39^7^00,000 cubic feel of water and regu 
lari) discharges 3 530 cubic feet of water per second which 
5s conveyed by the canal to Moscow Two hundred major 
engineering structures hare been erected along the route of 
the canal, including 11 reinforced concrete and 11 earth 
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dams, 7 railroad and 12 bridges, 5 pumping stations 

8 hydro electric stations with an annual output of 150,000 OOO 
kwh, and the Stalin waterworks 

In order to make the uatere of the Volga fow info 
the Moscow Riier, it was necessary to exacavate approxt 
natelv 262 000,000 cu yards of earth and pour about 
7,000,000 tons of concrete The building of the canal 
required 850,000 tons of cement, 9,156000 cu yards of 
stone and gravel and 110,000,000 bricks 

3 The tremendous job was performed m record time 
The entire construction took 4 years and 8 months This 
could be accomplished only by having the ivork mechanized 
The numerous tnachtaes ubicb nere used in the construction 
o{ the canal were all produced in Soviet factories 

The special railroads, wKlch served the construction site, 
Here provided with 160 locomotives, 22S motor railcars and 
2,100 Aat cars 

The builders of the canal furihei had at their disposal 
273 tractors and 3,030 trucks 190 hydraulic giants and 170 
steam slioiels norkmg in the cvcavations and quarries. 

Telephone and telegraph wires of a total length of 2,740 
miles stretched like a dense cobweb overhead along the entire 
route of the fulur canal The construction was provided with 
3 200 telephones and 22 telegraph sUtions 

The Moscow Volga Canal was finished in the summer 
of 1937, on the day fixed for its completion 

On May 2, 1937, a flotilla of large motorships and 
cutters, the first to pass through the Canal, cast anchor oppo 
site the walls of the ancient Kremlin 
in 
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In the navigation season, ships lunning exactly on 
schedule ieate the pier at Moscow’s Northern Fort on Lake 
Khimki anti proceed northward The ships follow the canal, 
rising to the watershed and then descending again 

Small rivers flowed here but a fetv years ago Nou 
these rivers no longer exist Huge earth dams were built 
across the channels of the streams The latter flooded their 
natural valleys and formed artiflcial lakes coveting a total 
area of over 2d square miles Sections of the canal connect 
the separate storage lakes, and the vessel pursuing its course 
over the new waterway passes through the connecting canaUi 
With their geometrically precise stone banks, from lake to 
lake each abounding in small green islets and bays 

The Moscow Volga Canal ts 79,5 miles long It is Id 
feet deep, which is an unusual depth for river canals Its 
width — 280 i feet — is suflicient to allow the simultaneous two 
way passage of the largest river vessels Big three deckeF 
passenger ships and heavy metal barges with a deadweight 
of 18,000 tons can sail on the canal 

4 Looking at the green meadows, woods and pastures 
on the shores of the artiEcial lakes and obsening the flocks 
of ducks rising noisily from under the very nose of the ship, 
or the grey gulls circling and screening overhead, one might 
think that these lakes, bays and creeks have been created by 
nature and have existed here since time immemorial Only 
the stone banks of the canal and the arched bridges spinnu^g 
It bear witness to the fact that this waterway is the handi 
work of man 

One of the artificial lakes is the Ucha Reservoir Its 
south eastern section is protected on three sides by earth dams 
The reservoir holds 7,944,750,000 cu feet of water Here the 
sill and mud settles and the clear water then flowrs south 
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through a specral reinforced concrete channel about 17 miles 
long to the Stalin Water Worts where it is further purified 
before it passes into the pipes of iloacotr’s water di»lri 
^bulion s>stem 

Ilic last lake in the ■^nes of steps by i\hich the canal 
rises to the cre^ of tile watershed is bounded by an earth 
dun Next to the dam rise the austere and magnificent white 
'•tone towers of Lock No 6 

After passing through the galea of this lock the north- 
bound >cssel begma >ts descent of 125 feet down the steps 
of llie Dorthem slopes of the canal leading to tlie " Sea of 
Moscow " OR the Volga The descent is down a flight of five 
steps, each of a height of from ID (> to 26 2 feet The length 
of each of these *teps, while varying, is measured in terms 
of miles 

5 The architecture of tire structures along tlie route 
uf the canal is also worth noting Until recently very little 
attention w as paid Co the architectural aspect of hydro technical 
works Hydraulic engineers maintained that a lock, for in 
stance, was primarily an engineering structure and its 
appearance was entirely subordinated to technical requui 
ments. In their opinion every attempt at architectural design 
ing would only tend to obscure the clear and precise purposes 
of the various structures They cited the examples of the 
buez, Panama and Kiel Canals, where all the structures an 
devoid of all) arcbiteclural embellishment 

^ The builders of the Moecow Volga Canal were of dilTercnt 
opinion They held the view that each lock inu«l have its 
own architecture, and that all the structures of the finished 
canal must be so architecturally designed as to serve as a 
fitting monument tliat would tell future generations of the 
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heroic ^tork of the tens of thousands of workers engaged 
tn its construction 

The Soviet architects attained splendid results in coping 
(tith the difficult problem The lofty towers rising above^ 
Lock No 6 are an example in point 

The lock itself is an immense ferro concrete chamber 950 
feet long and 934 feet wide It lowers the vessel 262 feet 
down the fir«t step of the northern descent At each of the 
file steps of the descent the lock is rounded by an auxiliary 
canal with a pumping station in the centre 

The pumping station at Lode No 6 is a magnificent tall 
building faced with natural stone of a light hue Inside, it 
IS equipped with four propeller pumps which have no equals 
an}where ui the world 

Each pump weighs 83 Ions llie diameter of its turning^ 
wheel 18 8 2 feet The capacity of lU motor is equal to that 
of the engine of a passenger locomotive The pipe by which 
(he water is brought to the pump is so wide that a heavy truck 
could pass through it easily Elach pump raises 5,400 gallons 
of water per second to a height of 26 2 feet 

As the ship proceeds northward it passes through other 
locks Around each lock one sees (lowers, young trees, signal 
lights Only the lock lowers in each ca°e are of a different 
shape, of a different appearance and different colour 

At least, having descended all the steps of the northern 
slope, the ship enters the “ Sea of Moscow ’ The contour*'' 
of the shores are veiled in a misty haze. One catches the 
sound of a distant ships siren. It is echoed by the sirens 
of other ships From the Sea of Moscow vessels sail in diffe 
rent directions Some proceed west to Kalinin Others take 
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the course south^va^d — to the Canal and then on to the Mosro^i 
River, Oka, Volga and Caspian Sea Boats sail from heit 
eastivard to proceed along the old channel of the Volga to 
Uie Maiiinsk svstera leading to Lake Onega and further west 
lo Leningrad and the Baltic or north to the White Sea aIon^> 
the Stalin White Sea Baltic Canal 

This last route — from the Sea of Moscow to the old 
channel of the Volga Canal be clearly seen from the ship 
There is a broad canal leading east from the lake In the 
distance rise the white stone towers of a lock which affords 
passage to the ships proceeding from the Sea of Moscow ’ 
down to tho Volga 

To the right may be seen the earth dam blocking the old 
channels of the Volga fvcTt lo it » the concrete building of 
tlie Ivankov 0 hydroelectric stations with 30000 kilowatt 
^capacity (A <imilar hydroelectric statian stands at the 
beginning of the steps of the southern descent from the divide 
to the Moscow River ) 

Immediately behind the Ivaukovo hydio electric station 
rises the wall of a concrete dam across the Volga raising the 
•evel of ihe river 59 feet A giant cran** moves back and 
forth on top of the dam, raising and lowering the powerful 
metal shields winch block the eastward course of the Volga 

\n earth levee cMending for 55 miles from tin toiiirete 
dam bounds llie Sea of Moscow ” in the cast 

^ And rising above the dams, locks, the hydiO'cIectiic 
station the expanses of the bea of Moscow and the vessels 
plying lU waters there stand at the entrance to the Canal 
two colossal monuments — the statues of Lenm and Stalin hewn 
in grey granite 



A few years ago the Volga flowed here Each 'pring 
it rose in angr) floods imtadaliag the adjoi/iitu' meadot*- 
Each summer lU level dropped, and shoals and sandbanks 
appeared on the surface In the hoi summer months e\en 
small vessels with a low draft could not sail in the upper ' 
reaches of the Volga 

Tins place has now been turned into the ‘ Sea of 
, Moscow’ — a broad lake covering an aiea of 126 sq miles 
It IS here that the pumping stations obtain the water for the 
new waterway It is from here that water is conveyed to (he 
ivater mains of the capital 

Vessels ply the waters of the wide lake, signalling each 
other with their sirens The distant shores echo the signal* 

In the night the route across the lake is indicated by automatic 
signal lights 

The ship proceeds westward There is not a suiglo aboal ' 
or sandbank on the way A broad cx|>an<e of water covers-^ 
the former meadows and brushwood The waves of the new 
lake swell over the site where some villages and the small 
town of Korchev stood only a few vears ago — the villages 
and the town have been moved to new places 

After having traversed a distance of 74 4 miles from the 
Volga Dam, the ship is moored at the new snow white landing 
pier of the port of Kalinio 

This termuiales the Inp 

6 With the cutting of the canal the waters of the Volga 
have begun to flow to Moscow The capital is now fully 
provided with drinking water 

The waters of the Volga have repleni^-hed the Mo-cow 
llivcr As a re<iult the water level of the old Mo'co » Riier 
at the Kremlin has risen almo^ ten feti 
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The canal has shortened the distiuice between Moscow 
and a number of other cities of the Soviet Union Thus the 
distance to Gorky has been reduced by 63 miles. The distance 
^ from Moscoiv to Leningrad by water has been shortened b) 
635 miles 

At the viilialite o) the great Stalin, the city of Moscoto 
uhich Has jormerly far removed from “ lug iiater ’ , has thus 
been transformed into a port of three seas The White Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Caspian Sea 



PART III 

SOVIET AGRICULTURE 



GREAT CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE 
TOWARDS AGRICULTURE 


BY 

N TSITSIN 

i Hybnd seedugt. 2. OuUtancLng KienUit. 3 Pcrcn 
ual wheat ^ Hoi house {aimiog $ hmigration oi 
crop* to the North. 6 Summer poutccs 7 Combatiof 
pesU and <luea>e*. 8 rcrtihzcn 9 New unplement*. 

10 Livestock II Movement of innovator*. 

Two conceptions more remotely related than peasant 
iarmuig and agncultural science could Jiardly 1 ivc l^cn found 
ID old Russia 

The peasants jogged along as best they lould without the 
aid of science or any prospect of receiving it 

Only alter the eslablishmenl of Soviet Government did 
agriculture develop into a concertevi effort for high crop 
yields, with the slate directing and supporting it as a pnm^ 
duly 

In a comparatively short time all conditions have been 
created m the Soviet Union for the unrestricted development 
of agricultural research on a scieatific bast* 

There are now over lifiOO scientfts at work m agri 
<uUuraI research 
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In the So\iel Union there are 90 agricultural rL-eardi 
institutes 167 exjieriniental stations, and 507 ex])erimental 
farms ^vllh numerous branches whereas in Tsarist Russia insli 
tution« of the kind could hase been counted on ones finsef'- 
But that IS not all Bearing notable witness to the tieinendous 
intcre t of the Soviet peasantry in scientific a^r culture there 
are about 20 000 email hut efficient lahoratorn •. function 
on the collective farms (kolUiozes) It is not dilTcult t<> 
imagine on uhat fertile «oil falls every scietilifc discoitf 
and innovation 

1 In 19J0 scvciit) per cent of the aid under grain in 
the collective farms and Stale farms was sown vvith high grade 
seeds 

The ^tato ha» organized 1 517 cxpcriinciilal farms for 
llip lr<liug of cereal seeds m all parts of the comitrv Furt icr 
mure C93 agrochemical laboratories have bicn organized b\ 
th< maihine and tractor station* 
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soulhern distnctc, held doniiiuoa over 2,470 acres in this 
farm 

Rapid developments are bemg made in the theory of 
controlling vegetable life to reform inherited characteristics 
for the benefit of agricahure 

The late I V Michunn, a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, working in the same held as Luther Burbank, proved 
under suitable conditions young hybrid seedmgs can be 
J to develop any desired characteristics 
Michunn took hardy vsild plants from Siberia, Canada 
f' and vanous mountam regions and crossed them with delicate 
souUiem plants The crossbreeds so obtained inherited all 
the hardihood of the wild flora resistance to frost and drought 
and unmunity to duease On ibe other hand they resembled 
their delicate parents of the south in tastiness, brightness of 
colour largeness of fruit and other desirable characteristics 
In this way Michunn bred a large number of remarkable 
varieties of fruit, among which we might mention the Belfleur 
Kitaika apple, the Krasa Severa cherry and the Michunn 
Beurre 

As a result of a number of inleTesting and original erpen 
tnents he also succeeded in hybnduing the cherry and bird 
cherry, the peach and the almond, the apricot and the plum, 
and many other fruits 

Altogether Michunn evolved 300 valuable varieties of 
fruit. 

Michurm’s work has found mao} followers. Michunn 
orchards and Michunn clubs have sprung up in all parts of 
the country 

Year by jear grapes and peaches, pears and lcmoa« 
continue tbeir tnumphal advance to the north spreading over 
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to new territories In the USSR alone about 10 000 000 
Michurin trees have borne /nut by 1^40 The fruit gardens 
of the USSR covering an area of 3 211 000 acres produce 
more than twice as much as during Tsarist regime 

Apart from State owned orchards there are large kolkhoz 
orchards supplying the market The district of Genichebk 
Zaporozhye Region where m 1917 there were neither orchards 
nor vineyards now has 1,069 acres of orchards and about 
1000 acres of vineyards 

Michurin s labours bate introduced important new faclor^ 
in the deielopmcnt of citrus plants and other subtropical 
crops Notv m the coastal regions of the WeA Caucasus new 
plantations of oranges lemons, tangerines and tea arc being 
developed year by year Sunny Georgia is becoming the 
supplier of citrus fruits for the whole countrv 

In 1938 over 2o0,000000 of the oranges and lemons 
placed on the market were grown on State farms and collective 
farms In 19 10 the Georgian Republic had 50 000 acres under 
citrus fruits 

2 Trofim Lysenko member of the Veademy of Sciences 
IS another outstanding scientist whose work has greatly assisted 
the del clopmcnt of Soviet agricutlure He is the author of 
the theory that the development of annual plants proceeds 
by stages The first and second of the stages he found to 
con‘i‘t in reaction to temperature and light respectively, and 
upon these he concentrated 

From these studies Lysenko evolved a new process in 
scientific farming lernatuaiion, that is suh/ecltng the seeds 
10 indoor tcniperalure before planting The experience of tens 
of thousands of farms has shown lliat as a result of vemalua 
tioii liic seeds 'prout two or three days earlier, while the 
y leld increases by an average of 90 ISO lbs per acre 
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The >einaIizalion of grain crops is practised on a wide 
scale in the USSR In 1938 the area under y ernahzed gr^in 
reached 21700 000 acres and m 1919 about 35 748 000 
acres • 

The \emalization of sugar bee' potatoes cotton and 
other crops is al^^o widely practised in the USSR 

Lysenlo has also devised new methods of selection Using 
methods he has produced in tlie space of two and a half 
excellent varieties of spring wheat m the Odessa Region 
h his colleagues Lysenko has devised a method of im 
proving the seeds of self fertilizing plants by interbreeding 
and nursing them on seed plots 

The farms using these unproved <ecds gam an extra yield 
of 131 to 178 pounds per acre 

3 The writer bunself is working on cross breeding culu 
vated plants with extraneous wild grasses We have made many 
successful expertments in crossing wheat with couch grass, 
and have discovered the varieties of this very common weed 
and cross with wheat In 1930 1 produced the first hybrids 
of wheat and couch grass Hus led to the novel hypothesis 
that a new variety of plant, nonexistent m nature, might be 
obtained — perennial wheat In 1931 the first families of 
perennial hybrid wheat. Nos 310oo and 23086 were selcclcd 
They proved my theory 

rhe^e perennial wheats have the unusual power of grnw 
ing again after reaping It has be n demonstrated u’'der 
experimental conditions with three years’ continuous vegria 
tion, that these hybrids yield seven or eight harvests from a 
single sowmg 

At the present tune perennial wheat is being tested by 
our farmers Even under the unfavourable climatic conditicns 
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of 1938 in the JIoscow Region perennial wheat yielded as 
much as 19 cwls. per acre Perennial wheat also has exccp 
tional drought resisting propetUes 

In addition to these perennials, annual forms of the same 
hybrid ha\e been evolved with numerous valuable properiies 
and characteristics of their own 

At ait experimental station in Voroshilovsk (North Cau 
casus) the agronomist Derzhavin is working on important 
I vpenments towards hybridizing a vartely of hard wheat with 
perennial rye He too has evolved a triennial wheat 

My theory that every agricultural plant can be matched 
with a wild one has become a principle guiding many resc'iich 
workers 

Till, results of these studies in wheal breeding, so wide 
und diversified, haw already been put to practical use in 
''ovict agriculture 

Wheat, like Michurm fruits, is being grown further and 
further north and spreading over wider areas every year 

In the old days the central regions of llus^ia proper 
(,rcw nollnng but rye Wlieat bread was a rare delicacy on 
the table of tlie Ilu««ian peasant, and wvs regarded a« a sign 
of pro'iptrilv 

At llic prc'cnl Iiiik wluot i- being '.own in u large nuiniier 
nf new region* I veil where the cliniali is nvcre for wheat, 
thirr are no (Hasaiit* who go without while bread 

Tlie con<juc*l of the Arvlic, tlic discovery of new deposits 
r>{ coal, apatite, iron and oilier ccunounc imncrals m the far 
north of the country have led to the population of uninhabited 
dnincU and created a demand for local farm produce 
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In this direction useful Hork is being done by the Arrtic 
experimental station of the All Union Institute of Plant Grott 
ing, directed by Academiaan Eichf-’Id This polar station 
has evolved new kinds of barley, oats, vegetables, fotluer 
girasses, potatoes and other edible roots suitable for culti 
vation in the far north 

In the Republic of Yakutia, witi its perpetually frozen 
’ and brief dry summer the kolkhoz farms, by employing 
iced agrotecbnical methods and cultivating the soil with 
tors are getting harvests regularly For instance, the 
(^rjonikidze Kolkhoz in a district where the annual mean is 
9 dgs C grows 22 tons of cabbage to the acre 

4 Before the October Revolution there was no hothouse 
farmuig in the Far North Now there are 73,000 hotbeds 
and 451 920 s<{ feet of greenhouses On the shore of Uie 
Kola Strait near Latitude 70 dgs N , the collective hsherics 
“ Tarmo and Taislo obtain over 0 tons of potatoes and 
sixteen tons of other edible roots to the acre In 1938 the 
‘ Indu«tna State Farms in the Murmansk Region harvested 
12,792 cwt of vegetables about 28,000 cwt of potatoes, 
thousands oi centners of edible roots and tens of thousands 
of centners of ha> Apart from sowing in the open held this 
State farm also has a large area under glass which in 1938 
yielded 436 tons of v^etables 

The growing of greens in the open air has now become 
practicable nght up to the shores of the Kara Sea and the 
Siberian coast of the Arctic ocean 

Soviet agricultural science has been highly successful m 
naturalizing crops in new localitm The Kuban is now grow 
lag nee, while the North Caucasus and the Ukraine are grow 
ing cotton 
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New sugar beet dislticts base been deseloped on the 
Kuban, in the Saratov Region, the Altai territory, and other 
pails of the country By 1937 the area under cotton in the 
USSR, had reached 701,180 acres, and in the Ukrainian 
' S S R 553.2o0 acres 

5 The great emigration of crops to the norlli of the 
country was undreamed of b) agronomists in the old days It 
has become possible due largely to the fruitful labours of 
hovicl scicntiMs m genetics selection and seed farming The 
U S ^ R has the most northern cotton plantations in the world, 
extending to RS dgs N 

In Azerbaijan (Caucasus) and Turkmenia (Central A«ia) 
new larictics ui Egyptian cotton have been produced and are 
already lieiitg cultivated in (he collective {arms and State 
farms These varieties are extremely fertile and ripen early 

In 1930 the (ilaiitalions of Egyptian cotton in the U S ^ R 
covered a total area of only 11.830 acres In 1938 Egyptian 
Cl itoii was bciii^ grown over an area of 339,748 acres 

Higlily fertile varieties of American cotton with a long 
fibre, have been evolved by '^Icition and are bcroming wide 
spread 

The Odv«‘a lii'lituli of Selcxtion and CfriHirs (directed 
bv \cadcmiciaii I v<4nkoi has bred two new fertile and early 
tijie varieties of lotton lODI OU2l growing a long fibre 
In 1933, SOODll nirrs of land were planted with llicse varieties 

^ V nuiulicr of «u><e«a>ful experiments have produced several 
tvfv* varieties of »ugar l»crt with a high sugar content and 
ither valuable properties 

(i. Sovut selection ci|»erts liave also evolved highly 
fertile \aiichn of jiolato for rhe ftrn time m the history of the 
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Kience of selecUon, the PoUto IneWiite ha. produced a vanetp 
(No. 8670) that resuu parasite. (Phytophthota) . With the 
help of the collective fanns th„ .mtitate m four year, obla.red 
11,500 ton. of potato from 20 bed, planted mih “ 8670 ”, 

Lysenko has also elaborated a method of planting polaioes 
in summer nhith ha. resoluhoniaed the development of this 
culture ,n the steppe, of the USSR Formerly plaulmg 
•took in the south had to be completely tene.ed every 'wo 
m three years with i*ed poUloe, from distriet. further north. 
Ihi. was regarded a. the only nmOmd of preventing potatoes 
com tunning to .eed ,n southern dMricls, like the Cnmea, 
where the crop scarcely recompensed the farmer for what he 
f.rm?“.!j nlTT*’'*"""*'’"'" “"I Thecolleelne 

remil I ^ south now obtain good crops 

regularly every F<„ "Chervonny Kar.k ” 

Ko ttoa in the Janko, Diattct of the Crime, increased the 

-“s 

iJk» pI . has been made by Soviet scientists 10 

the protection of plant, agamst pea, and blighu 

oophagous ttichogrim- 
. 0 ™! !°!,“ ‘ “Ml'e "J grub, Hundcei of 

special labor.torie. I„, ,h, breeding of trichogrammin.e have 
already been organized on kolkbo. farm. 

v| . ^r^*c ^^^hratories, directed by collective farmer, 

trie V , n ' " KelUroz, Y.mpol Di.. 

•eels’ l,”°h "r 37,000,000 of thcM in. 

mMh. •'‘"'•"'a "d an of 914 acre, of dctnicli.e 

Sovuet reseatcb labor.lorte. have discolored a number of 
di.«^ combating various agricultural pests and 
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8 Great progress has also been made m the field of agro 
chemistr} Academician Pryanishiiikov has discoiered the 
principle of u<ing ammonia salts as fertilizer 

^ In recent jears leading collective farmers, State farm 
employees and managers of kolkhoz laboratories have been 
experimenting with the “ dieting ” method, that is, dosing 
crops with fertilizer at various stages during the vegetation 
period y\t the present tune this method is being used on 
huge areas, particularly those under industrial crops 

In Tsarist Russia the outlay of potassium fertilizer was 
something less than a teaspoonful to the acie 

In the USSR mineral and natural fertilizers are used 
in vast quantities In 1937 ninety per cent of the beet fields 
and cotton plantations were enriched with mineral fertiliztr 
^VAt the same time there is a con»tant increase in the general 
distribution of manure 

In 1937 the chemical mdustries of the USSR supplied 
the countryside with 2,798,000 tons of mineral fertilizer, as 
against 230,000 tons in 1913 

Among the great achievciaenls of Soviet agricultural 
science we must also count the introduction of bacterial 
fertilizer — nitragin — for various bean cultures, and the inven 
lion of a bacterial fertilizer — “ Azotogon ’ — for cereals, indus 
trial crops and vegetables Experiments have shown that this 
^fertilizer increases harvests by as much as 20 and 30 per cent 

9 The Tractor Institute and a number of tractor plants 
have designed and built tractors powered with Diesel engines 
and gas producers, which, as tests have shown, run at a low 
cost and give long service without repairs 
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The Institute of Scientific Sowing has designed machines 
for solving in close drills When sown m the usual way 
plants often grow in adverse conditions are ill nourished, 
stifled by their neighbours and stunted m development The 
new seeders will make it possible to distribute the plants more 
rationally, so as to guarantee, as far as possible, a place in 
the sun for all New types of seeders have been invented for 
I'ain crops sugar beet and other industrial crops In 1939, 
717 000 acres were sown with these close seed drills 
Under the First F»\e Year Plan much was done in ihcoiy 
and practice to improve gram hanester combines Special 
attachments were denied for collecting sunflowers, castor oil 
plants millet and other crops 

Sonet inventors have devised a special harvester combine 
for collecting gram crops in the humid conditions of the 
northern districts Hundreds of these special ‘ northern ^ 
combines were employed during the harvest last autumn 
Soviet engineers have also designed machines for the planting, 
cultivating and picking of potatoes sugar beet, flax cotton, 
and other crops laborious to farm 

10 No less progress has been made by Sov let scientists in 
the field of livestock breeding I might mention the woik of 
Academician Ivanov who is breeding valuable hybrids, notably 
the Askana Rambouillel and a new breed of pig — th'’ 
Ukrainian \^1iite 

The All Union Institute of Animal breeding ha> developed 
a method and technique of inseminating animils arlificiall), 
so as to make the maximiua use of valuable males 

In 1938, 1,536 cows were inseminated from one bull and 
produced 1,490 calves, 15016 sg^o were inseminated from 
one ram and produced 15 662 lambs By 1938 fifty million 
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farm animals had been inseminated aitificiall) in the Soviet 
Union 

11 Wlialever branch of agricuiture i»c take «e fiiul 
thousands upon thousands of collective farm experimenters 
working shoulder to shoulder with scientists in search of new 
methods, new discoveries 

This movement of innovators, boldly and rationally trans 
foiming nature, is becoming a real mass movement, a move 
rnent of the people This was «een from the fact that at the 
All Union Agricultural Exhibition of winch exhibited 

only the best of the b“st. 160,000 to laXJ.OOO collective farms, 
State farms, machine and tractor stations, collective farm 
brigades and teams were represented — real cnlliusia»U and 
front liners of Socialist agriculture 

This close contact between Soviet science and the people 
allows our men of science to go boldly ahead with their expe* 
*‘rimcnt8, enriching the collective farms and State farms with 
a wealth of modern scientific discovery. 

Much has been and is being contributed to science by 
the practical experience of the collective farmers Soviet 
academicians and professors, all our leading scientists make 
these contributions tlie basis of their work in the service of 
Soviet science and the Socialist farms of the U S S K — the 
country of large scale agriculture unmatched in the world 
Ivan Michurui often said ** ff'e can expect no favours 
from Nature , our job is to take them ” 

In the USSR thousands of people are taking part in 
\ T* this great duel with Nature, in a true spirit of innovation, 
enthusiasm, pertinacity and research That is why the re 
organization and renewal of the countryside in the Soviet 
Union has in the space of twenty one years, produced such 
astonishing results 



THE STATE FARMS 


BT 

P LOBANOV 

I Agriculture 2 Socialist farmi 3 Livc»(ock. 

4 Experts employed 5 . Wage increase 6 Eight hour 
day 7 Good harvest 

Old Russia seas primarily a country of small scale peasant 
agncultuce The great mass of the peasants held tiny plots 
of land while hundreds of millions of acres of the best land^ 
belonged to the royal family the church, the nobility, and 
the kulaks, who exploited the poverty of the peasants to culti 
late their estates The only agricultural implements available 
to the peasants were pnrailive wroodea ploughs and harrows 
that did little more than scratch the soil Peasant farming 
before the Resolution was a constant struggle for m^gre 
hane^ts under the threat of drought ..ncl famine 

1 Agriculture in the Soviet Union presents a lotallv 
different picture The peasants haie pooled their resources 
in large scale collective farms the htlkhozes Moreover, 6 SaO 
machine and tractor stations have been opened — State enter 
prises through which the Soviet Goiernment renders the col 
lectivc farmers scientific and technical assistance In 1938 
there nere 183,500 tractors at work in the fields of the Soviet 
Union, 153,500 harvester condimes and hundreds of thousands 
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of other complex agricultural machines In addition to the 
collective farms which arc co operative bodies of peasants 
v«orktng and owning the implements m common there are 
^ large scale btate agricultural enterprises State (arms i^hich 
are run on industrial lines 

The first farms uere organized by the Soviet Govern 
ment in 1918 but their rapid development began in 1928 29 
1 hen on the initiative of Stalin large State grain farms using 
modern methods were organized all over tH*> country By 
the spring of 1930 143 Slate gram farms haa been organized 
After them came large scale stock raising farms 

There are State farms in all parts of the vast SoviU 
Union in the steppes of North Caucasus the Crimea the 
•teppes of Orenburg the Trans Volga districts ond the spread 

plains of Kazakhstan and Siberia 

2 The history of the State farms is one of the chapters 
in the great campaign for the reorganization of agriculture 
the development of large scale Socialist farms As a result 
of this struggle the Soviet Covemment broke the resistance 
of the enemies of the Soviet people who tried to frustrate the 
development of State farms by sabotage 

Ifundredi of large Slate grout farms and stock raising 
farms are note thriving in alt parts of the Soviet Union and 
I ave become an abundant source of gram meat milk and 
^ other supplies 

Already in 1930 the State gram farms supplied the 
country with 553 650 tons of grain In 1933 37 the State 
gram farms and stock raising farms controlled by the People s 
Commissariat of State Farms supplied the country with 
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9,136,600 tons of grain, 1,120,400 tons of meat, 4,095,000 
tons of milk and 65,500 tons of wool. 

J In order to put an end to kulak exploitation and 
save the peasants from hanger and poverty it was necessary 
to show them in practice all the benefits and the advantages 
of large scale, mechanized Socialist agriculture The State 
farms, equipped with up to date machinery and rationalized 
with the latest methods of agronomy and scientific animal 
husbandry, showed the peasants the advantages of large scale 
Socialist agriculture Thereby they played a great part m 
collectivization, the reorganization of peasant farming on 
modern lines 

By January 1. 19d9, ihe number of slate jarms in the 
USSR Imd reaehed 5,957 They now ocwpy on immense 
area of 108,000 000 acres 

Tlie majority of the stale farm ha\e been organized on 
land where Tsarist Russia, with its backward agriculture, 
could make nothing grow In other words, tens of millions 
of acres of land preiiously uncultivated, have been brought 
under the plough There are Stale farms in all the republics 
and regions of the USSR, even in localities where ’he 
population had previously been non agricultural 

Besides producing foodstuffs for the urban mdustnal 
centers — grain, meal, imik, huUec, fruit and vegetables — the 
State farms supply raw material for our industries— cotton, 
flax, wool, sugar beet, vegetable and essential oils, etc 

There are also special Stale farms for breeding reindeer 
and various animals valuable for their fur, such as sable*, 
martens, raccoons, and silver foxes 
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The Stale farms as in 1938 eon be classified as follotcs 


Type No of farm- 

Gram groiiing ' 477 

Cattle i>rec<ii«g . . 771 

Pig breeding , ,, 629 

Sheep raising 200 

Orotung cotton and other fiber crops 54 

Growing special crops flea, tobacco, 
etc ) . 114 

Fruit, vegetable and tme growing 645 

Studs 118 

Reindeer breeding 31 

Poultry raising . 102 

Suburban (chiefly for tegelables 
and dairy produce, and luiscel 
laneous i 816 


The scope of Slate (arming inav be <ecn from the fact 
that the total sown area of the State farms in 1938 waa 
30,628,000 acres 

3 The total livestock of the State farms is 2,597,000 
head of cattle i, 8)0000 head of hogs and 5,676,000 head of 
sheep 

Under the first two Five Year Plans the State inve-ted 
about 15,000,000 000 lubles m the development of 'titc 
farms and their technical re equipment 

The State farms are powerfully equipped with machinerv 
The number of tractors, harvester combines, motor trucks 
and various farm machines is grouing from year to year 
The quality of these machines is constantly improving old 
types of machines are being replaced by modern and more 
powerful ones A good proportion of the tractors now 
m use on the State farms are of the large caterpillar 
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ly-pe, while Diesel traders and gss generator tractors 
are being introduced on a wide scale, and, with them, the 
^lant harvester combine 

In the last ten years the number of tractors in the State 
farms has increased 12^ times, aggregating 1,751,800 horse 
power In the Stale farms there are 26,000 harvester com 
bines and 30 600 motor trucks 

In the State gram farms 94 5 per cent of all work is now 
being done by mechanical traction while the harvesting is 
done exclusively by combines 

The wide use of machines on the State farms and collec 
live farms has introduced new occupations m the countryside 
— tractor driving combine operating, mechanics, truck driving, 
which were unknown in the old Russian countryside In 
order to satisfy this demand for skilled labour a great aetwoik 
of technical schools has been organized Many of the schools 
are located directly on the Slate farms Between 1931 and 
1937 the State farms under the People’s Conumssanat of 
Slate Farms alone trained 200000 tractor diivers, 52,000 
combine operators, 23000 assistant combine operators, 6,000 
mechanics and 27,000 foremen for gram farms and stock 
farms The State farms run various schools and study courses 
to tram skilled personnel not only for themselves, but for the 
kolkhoz farms too 

4. The Slate farms employ numbers of agrono 
mists, engineers, animal breeding experts, and velennary 
surgeons. These professions are taught in a large number 
of special agricultural institutes and colleges. Through the 
institutes and colleges under its junsdiction, the People’s 
Commissariat of State Farms has during 1931 37 trained 
2 000 engineers, 2,600 agronomists, 7,500 animal breeding 
experts, 3.500 vetennary siugeons Furthermore, large 



numbers of agricultural experts for the State farms ha\e been 
trained m other institutes of education 

The leading workers in the State farms — the Stakhano 
iites — are making i*orld records mth their tractors, harvester 
combines and other machines 

The IracloT driver Belenko, of the “ Balatski ” Stale 
Farm {Rasfau Regtanf, decorated by the Government for kis 
distinguished services, ploug/ted 5,965 acres in one season, 
iihile ike tractor driver Kostenko of the Kropotkin Stale 
Cram Faim (Krasnodar Territory) ploughed 6,538 acres 

The tractor drivers Kop>tko and Kovtun of the “ Gigant ” 
Slate Farm in North Caucasus, sowed 642 acres a da) with 
6 seeders hitched to a tractor of the caterpillar t)pe 

During the harvest season of 1938 Bankin, a combine 
operator of the Pnvolensk State Cattle Farm (Rostov Region) 
hanested G,290 acres of gram with a tandem of two combines, 
while Galunchikov, a combine operator of the “ Podovinnoye ” 
State Farm (Chelyabinsk Region), harvested over 3,700 acres 
and threshed 3,500 tons of grain 

Labour productivity is increasing in the State stock 
raising farms also 

In 1933, for instance, Ulyana Barkova of the State dairy 
farm “ Karavayevo ” (Yaroslavl Region), got 8 8 tons of 
milk per cow Kuznetsova of the “Kurkino” State Dairy 
Farm (Vologda Region) has reared over 1,000 calves without 
losing a single one Every year, Lavrishko, the grazier of 
the Prolelarsky Sheep Farm, North Caucasus, has 150 new 
lambs for every hundred ewes 

Modern machinery efliciently used has greatly increased 
the productivity of labour on die State farms and their output. 
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son of a isorkingtnan His career can be stated briefly be 
worked in the engine room of a Volga steamer, then at a corn 
null Later he became an artificer and gave up his trade 
to study at an agricultural institute Eventually he became 
the technical director of the October State Farm (Voronezh 
Region) Now he directs a great stock farm 

Many State farms are already models of good organiza' 
n and efficiency 

7 One of the oldest and best known State farms, not 
only in the USSR, but also to people abroad, is the 
“ Gigant ” Grain Farm in the steppes of the North Caucasus. 
In the years 1937 and 1938 it has averaged about 0 8 tons of 
winter wheat per acre from an area of 39,500 acres This 
farm also has 3,200 head of cattle, 5, *100 sheep, 700 p>gs» 
260 horses In two years it has produced 10,500,000 rubles’ 
worth of foodstuffs and made a profit of 2,785,000 rubles. 

The “ Kirov ” State Gram Farm, situated in an arid 
zone of Kazakhstan which has a rainfall of only 220 mm. 
a year, now gets good harvests regularly In 1938 it averaged 
0 8 tons of grain per acre from an area of 61,750 acres 

In the “Karavayevo” State Dairy Farm the yield of 
milk in 1938 was 6 15 tons per cow from 251 cows Almost 
half of the livestock are cow« which liave calved for the first 
and second time and give an unusually high yield of milk 
for their age Since her second calving, for instance, the cow 
“ Blagodat ” has yielded 9 tons of milk 

The record malung cow “ Poilushnilsa ” tihich uas 
reared on ihe same farm yielded 16 3 ions of milk during 
her sixth lactation (1937 and the beginning of 1933). , 
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The ProletarsVy Sheep Farm has 22,000 head of precoce 
(earl) maturity) sheep In 1938, 122 Iambs were obtained 
per hundred ewes, and in 1939, 147 winter (February) Iambs 
^ per 100 ewes were obtained m six docks This State (arm 
shears an average of 99 lbs of wool per year per sheep 
All the ewes on this farm have been subjected to artificial 
semination (or some years past 

Another pedigree sheep farm, the ‘ Bolshevik ” (Orjoni 
kidze Territory) has 3t,000 sheep of the “ Soviet RambouiIIet ” 
breed, a cross between the local merino and the American 
RambouiIIet The Soviet RambouiIIet combines the weight 
of the American RambouiIIet with a heavy fleece The best 
of them iveigh 204 pounds and higher and yield 35 pounds of 
wool at a shearing The average fleece per sheep on this 
State farm sold 6 000 pedigree breeders to the collective 
farms 

The Third FneYear Plan which started m 1938 could, 
till the outbreak of the present conflict in June 1941, contri 
bute a great deal in making the State farms thriving concerns 
by continuing the mechanisation of agriculture and thus in 
creasing the produciivily of (he labour m these farms 



COLLECTIVE FARMS (KOLKHOZ) 


BY 

F KLIMENKO 

I During the T$~nst rule 2 Capitalists drisen out. 

3 Equality Commune 4 Work-day Units. 5 Machine 

and tractor stauons. 6 93 5 peasant house-holds united. 

7 Mechanisation 8 Stock raising 9 Complete har 
men} 10 Peasant woman 

1 In Tsarist Russia the 28OD0 landlords owned 
167 000000 acres of land and the IQ(K)0 000 peasant house 
bold« 197 000 000 acres of which the most fertile sections 
were ow-ned mainly b) the kulaks Huge tracts of the best 
land were the property of the royal family and of the monas 
terie* The landlords and kulaks who constituted somewhat 
over 13 per cent of the population controlled 71 6 per cent 
of all the gram marketed 

The old tillages were poterty stricken and squalid 63 
per cent of the peasant households were made up of po6r 
peasants 30 per cent bad no horses and 31 per cent no 
agricultural implements being obliged lo hire them from 
(he kulaks if they wanted lo cultivate their tiny allotments 
or the plots they managed lo rent from the latter or fioiu 
the landlords Most of Uie harvest went to pay for these 
'erviccs leaving a hare piUance lor the peasants famvly 
Fifteen per cent of the peasants did not have the wherewithal 
lo sow any crops whatever For many peasants a piece of 
unadulterated bread made of pure gram was a rare feast, since 
most of the year they ate all sorts oi <‘ubstiiutes 
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£\ery year 2,000,000 poor peasaots left their homes to 
»ork on the landed estates and kulak farms in the Kuhan 
and the Ukraine 

luzkui, the Village inhere I was born, can serve as a 
vivid illustration of the backward and impoverished condition 
of the peasants before the Revolution, and the brutal exploi 
tation to which thcv were subjected 

There were 3,000 households in our village The best 
lands belonged to the landlords Virkentin and Fischer, and 
were worked by hands hired in our village and the nearby 
villages and by landless peasants from other parts of the 
country who were driven by poverty and hunger from place 
to place in search of work and bread The peasant allotments 
m our village were only about five or six acres, and never 
more than eight 

The land was worked in an extremely primitive way a 
piece of land was sown, the crop harvested and then was left 
to he fallow while another plot would be cultivated Crop 
rotation and scientihc farming had never even been heard of 
iVo fertilizers were used on the laud Selected seed was quite 
out of the peasant’s reach Only very few among the peasants 
owned metal ploughshares or reapers Most of the Yuzkui 
peasants used antiquated wooden ploughs and flails Nor 
did every peasant have a horse ITtose few who could boast 
of one, for the most part possessed only some sorry old nag 
It IS small wonder then that lhe gram yield on the peasants’ 
.land was generally from 0 15 to 0 2 tons per acre, and de 
creased with every year 

Land hunger drove the peasants into kulak bondage 
Here is the story of Ivan Ponomarenko, a former farmhand, 
now a collective farmer “My father was a cowherd for 
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Iweniy years on the estate ol « Iwg landlord named Fischer 
We were a big family, thirteen of us, all huddled together in 
a little mud hul We never had a horse or a covf , our 
livestock consisted of half a dozen hens On the 1 3 acres 
of land We had, we planted potatoes During 1914 18 I 
worked on the estate of Grand Duke Michael, the brother of 
Tsar rSichoIas I earned around forty roubles a year Cab 
bage soup and millet was what I fared on It was only on 
big holidays that I tasted meal” 

This IS how the poor peasants lived in Tsarist Russia , 
nor were the middle peasants much better off 

2 /n yVovemfcer 1917 lAe workers and peaiants 
drove out the landlords and capilaluts, put an end to 
jiniate property ut land and turned over the big estates 
and the monaslerial lands to the siorking people The 
countryside b«ian to emerge from its age ol I ignorance 
and to re/ashion Us life along new lines 

The Communiit Party and the Soviet Government 
shou-ed the peasants that the only way they could put an 
end to kulak exploUalton and uilh it to poverty, »oJ by 
passing from petty individual farming to large scale social 
t^ed farming The Soviet peasantry adopted this way 
and began to set Up artels — associations for the /oinl 
cultivation of the land— and m some coses an even higher 
form of colleclne farming — agricuUural communes 
3 In 1921 our village of Yuzkui organized a commune 
which we called Equality Commune It was started b> 
a number ol Red Armymen who had returned to the vilJag®’ 
after the Civil War — Nikifor Sologub Ivan Chaplyga Yegor 
Simonenko, Pavel Chernenko Afanasy Pivovarov and my 
father, Nikita Klimenko, all fonner peasants ol Yurkui Oi) 
ginallj the Commune included eleven families They received 
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land lhal had {ormtrly belonged lo one of ihe landlords’ 
estates, pooled their horses, cons and agricultural implements, 
and, disregarding the ^ulaks’ >cnoinous threats and dire 
prophesies, set to work. 

At first things nere quite difficult The Commune had 
no seed, only five horses, and nothing but a seeder and a 
bucker as regards equipment But the Government gave us 
a helping hand, and the Commune began to grow and become 
strong By 1927 it was already cultivating 925 acres of land 
and had 17 horses, 4 pairs of oxen, 42 cows, a large number 
of hogs, sheep and poultry 


Starting with 1918, peasants began to abandon tbeir 
individual methods of iaenung and to adopt collective culti* 
valton of the land In addition to the communes, artels, ot 
agricultural co operatives, began to appear The poor peasants 
were the initiators of these associations and their leading 
members The middle peasants waited to see how things 
would turn out, undecided However, when they saw with 
their own eyes the advantages and profit resulting from work 
ing in common they too began to enter the collective farms 
(kolkhozes) 


The State supplied the kolkhozes with seed, machinery 
and other agricultural equipinenl, and accorded them various 
privileges With every year ihe number of collective farms 
increased In 1918 there were 1,600 , in 1923, 12,609 , in 
1927, 18&40 , and by \9‘2&, 33,258 

The influx of poor and middle peasants began on a 
large scale in 1929 By that lime the Soviet Union, having 
restored its economic life after the devastation of the impe- 
rialist war and the Civil War, was developing industry at a 
rapid pace The countryside was supplied with thousands 



of first class agricultural machines The collective farms ex- 
' ponded and look firm root In 1930 their number increased 
to 85,900, and by 1934 it had reached 233,300. 

At the end of 1929 the various small kolkhozes and 
communes in our village, utcludmg our Equality Conunune, 
merged to form the big new Stalin Commune. Our crops 
increased every jear , ue acquired new machinery and equip- 
ment , our income grew steadily. 

It was not entirely smooth sailing, however Not ever} 

' er of the Commune came to work on time, nor did 
^everyone work equally well Yet all the members shared the 
henefits of the Commune equally. 

At the Congress of Kolkhot Shock Workers our chair- 
man, Pivovaroi, had a talk with Sulin Stalin asked him 
many questions about our Commune He wanted to laotf 
whether the members had cows, pigs and poultry for their" 
personal use, and what difficulties they encountered When 
he had heard all the details, he advised us to adopt the Rules 
of the Agricultural Artel and to supply every household with 
a coir, poultry, aud so on 

We followed his advice and reorganized our Commune 
into a kolkhoz along the lines of the new Rules of the Agn 
cultural Artel The kolkhoz members were provided with 
cons, pigs and poultry for their personal use Wc instituted 
rigid control of each member's output and divided our income 
iTV accordance widi the numbei ot work day units each member 
of the kolkhoz had to his credit 

4. IFhat u a uork day unit ? 

It IS the equiialent of the average amount of uork that 
can be performed by a collectne farmer in one uorking day, 
as fixed by ike standard quota set for each type of uork. 
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These quotas are fixed for each Collective farm la accordance 
ujth the condilroj] of the macbiaeiy, the draft ainmah the 
soil, the difficulty of the work, the degree of skill required, 
and so on For the performance of the specified day s quota 
of work the collective farmer is credited with one work 
day unit 


If in the course of the day a kolkhoz member performs 
more than the specified quota he is credited correspondingly 
with more than one work day unit Thus his share in the 
collccbve farm income depends on the quantity and quality 
of work performed The work day units are calculated and 
recorded by the head of the brigade in which the collective 
farmer works and by the quality inspector after the work 
has been inspected 

This distribution of income according to the ivork per 
, formed helped to improve discipline and increase labour 
productivity The iarm began to develop even more rapid!} 

The Collective farm Rules definitely specify that on enter 
ing a kolkhoz the peasant must band over to it the 
land he has been using and also his draft animals and 
agricultural equipment Cows domestic animals and 
poultry are not subject to socialization nor is the 
peasants’ personal property The public buildings of the 
collective farm — tables and sheds for its livestock and 
poultry, granaries clubs etc — are in the collective use of 
the farm. In addition every kolkhoz household is allotted 
a plot of land for personal use where a vegetable garden or 
orchard can be cultivated for the personal use of the house 
hold 

5 To assi^'t the collective farms the Soviet Government 
has established machine and tractor stations all over the 
country At present there are 6 350 such stations in the 
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^ Soviet Union At the end of 1933, 4E3 500 iractors, 153,500 
harvester-combines, 195800 lorries, hundreds of thousands of 
traclot-draV'n ploughs, seeders, cultivators, complex threshers 
and various other up to date agricultural machines were em- 
ployed in the Soviet fields 

The attention accorded the peasants by the Soviet Cot 
ernment, its constant concern for Uieir vielfare made possible 
the successful introduction of universal collectivization and 
transformation of the USSR from a country of small 
, bachviard agriculture into a land of mechanized agri 
lure on the largest «cale in the world 

0 in the V S ^ R today there are 2 13 300 Kol 
/hoses which unue 18800,000 (/casanl households, or 
93 5 pef oent of all the peasant households in the eounlry 

Our collective (arm numbers 674 families, 513 of which 
were formerly families of poor peasants Neatly 30,000 acre* 
of land hare been reserved to us The farm includes 1,480 
acres of Bayfield, 0,930 acres of pasture, 104 acres of woods 
which scr^e to protect the fields from winds, and 1,081 acres 
of vegetable gardens and orchards Besides this, several 
hundred ^rcs of land constitute the plots in the collective 
farmers’ personal use 

The kolkhoz management board is elected at a general 
meeting of the membership Important mailers such as the 
di'^tributKjn of income, capital construction and large I'ur 
chases, are decided on only by the general meeting 

In most of the collective farsis the members are divided 
into brigades We have twelve production brigades, whoM* 
lieads are elected by ibe general meeting We ab-o have an 
agronomic, several breeding experts, and a veteiinanaii 
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We have 13,830 acres under iield crops, 60 per cent of 
which are gram Industrial crops are raised on 1,270 acres, 
cotton occupying 1,183 acres Tile rest of our land is ailoUed 
to fodder, vegetables and gourds. * 

Our collective farm is located in the South of the Uk 
raine, by the Sea of Azov This region is rather and, but 
we are learning to master nature and our farm has large 
harvests of all crops ever) year Despite the exceptional 
aridity of the summer of 1938, our average grain yield was 
1,456 lbs per acre and the yield of non irrigated cotton, 
the cultivation of which we first introduced five jears ago, 
amounted to 715 lbs per acre 

Scientific methods of farming. and mech anizat ion arc 
helpi ng u s to com bat drought We are extending the area of 
autumn and early spring lallow for gram crops, ploughing 
, the fallow in good time, and weeding it by tractor as often 
as SIX times We plough by tractor to a considerable depth 
8 9 S inches and use large quantities of potassium, phos 
phate and nitrate fertilizer in addition to manure We <nw 
only high grade selected seed Tor our spring crops— cotton, 
oals barley and the rest — we alwa)s plough the land to 
a good depth m the autumn or early in the spring We are 
boldly applying the latest discoveries of agronomy and the 
experience of the foremost Slakbanovites on our fields Thus, 
for instance, vernalization methods recently evolved by 
Academician Lysenko have enabled us to increase the yield 
of cereals and cotton by 135 180 lbs per acre 

7 Mechamzatton is a most important factor in increas 
mg ike yield m our collective farm The entire spring and 
autumn ploughing is done exclusively by tractors In 1938, 
97 7 per cent of the area under gram was harvested by 
combines All the land left fallow for the 1939 crop was 
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tractor ploughed, as uas 77 per cent of the land ploughed iit 
the autunin Weeding, harroHing, clearing the held of 
stubble, and other processes have also been mechanized 

The number of our livestock is increasing as well. Our 
collective farm now owns 800 head of cattle, 460 horses, 7,000 
dieep and 360 pigs, exclusive of the animals that are the 
personal property of the collective farmers themselves The 
’ “stock IS kept in light, warm and airy buildings, which 
running water and are always clean and orderly 
8 Big progress m stock raising has been made through* 
out the country In 1938 alone, the number of horses in the 
kolkhozes increased by 8 per cent, the number of colts by 
9 per cent, of sheep and goals by 19 per cent and cattle and 
pigs by 6 per cent 

The increasing yields and growing productivity in stock* 
taismg are accompanied by an increase in the wealth of the 
collective farms and in the material well being of the collective 
farmers themselves 

Whereas m 1930 the gtoss'income of our kolkhoz was 
424,000 rubles, by 1938 it had reached 3,300,000 rubles 
Tbe greater part of the income is distributed among the 
members m accordance with the number of work day units 
credited to them , 4 3 per cent goes for government payments, 
0 9 per cent for managerial expenses We also spend Urge 
sums for developing the farm and providing conveniences for 
our members When the Commune was hrst organised, we 
did not have a single decent building, not a single machine 
of any kmd. Plow our streets are lined with well built bouses 
We have 8 power engines and 9 trucks Every brigade has 
Its silo The animals are boosed in newly built modem sheds 
and stables Our buildings, toob and machinery total a value 
of nearly 2,000,000 rubles 
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la 1933 every collective farm household in the grain. 
regions received on the average of 1 ton of grain clear for 
the year By 1937 this amount had risen to 2 36 tons 

The total cash income of the collective farms of the 
USSR has increased during the same period from 
5,661,900,000 rubles to 14,180,100000 rubles 

In 1938 our kollhoz distributed 1,960,000 rubles in 
money as the share due lor work day units The income in 
kmd IS also divided in accordance with the number of work 
day units, after deliveries to the State have been made pay 
ment has been rendered to the machine and tractor stations for 
their services, seed has been set aside for the next sowing and 
fodder has been provided for the collective farm cattle la 
1938, our kolkhoz members received 11 lbs of grain and 5 
rubles 10 kopeks in cash for every work dat unit Take 
collective fanner Borodin’s family This family received 
6 7 tons of gram and 6932 rubles in cash as their 
share of the collective farm income Collective farmer Po 
nomatenko’s family received 62 tons of grain and 6,326 
rubles in cash K Pakhomenko, a Stakhanovite, received 
5 tons of gram and 5 129 rubles iii cash Most of our 
collective farm members received similar incoipes 

A life of prosperity brings culture with it The Tsarist 
Government did its best to foster chauvinism and dissension , 
it incited the Russians against the Ukrainians, the Ukrainians 
agamst the Jews, the Georgians against the Armenian^ and 
so on In the U,S 5 R . with its Socialist culture, a great and 
inviolable friendship and amity exists between the various 
peoples and nationalities 

9 Russians and Vkiatatans, Jetes, Gypsies and Poles 
live and uork in complete harmony in our collective farm 
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Khalil Saitov » a Gypsy He spent moit of his life 
uandenng over the steppes His children were bom in 
a cold, windbeaten covered wagon !\oio his family is 
happy and prosperous 

Makhail Pixnoy it a Jew He is in charge of one of 
OUT brigades an I commands the respect and affection of 
all our members His brigade has secured the high yield 
0/ 0 9 tons of gram per acre 

, Boody a Moldavian, was for many year* a shepherd 
' in the suiuscorched steppes , he worked for next to nothing 
for the lulaks Noio he is a well to-do coleletive farmer, 
and IS in charge of a section on our farm 

Some tuentvAvc years ago before the UevoluUon, it 
y\&s no easy matter to get permisison to open a school in the 
country 8i<ie, and most of the children went i^ithout any 
schooling Now we ha\e plenty of schools The kolkhoz 
^Iso has a moung picture theatre for showing sound hiznst 
seseral clubhouses a good library, a radio broadcasting 
station for local purposes and a power plant This year the 
members subscribed to 24 OCM) roubles worth of books and 
periodicals We have a maternity home a nursery, a good 
public bath and a barber shop 

The collective fanners homes are lighted by electncil) 
comfortably furnished Nearly 3,000 of our members 
have bicycles The young people go in for sports (300 of 
our members have received the Voroshilov Badge for marks 
manshtp) , and are enthusiastic members of the club dramatics, 
singing and music circles There ate no illiterates in out 
farm. Eighty per cent of our members have had an elementary 
or secondary education, and 20 of the members have had a 
university education Over 500 children attend the ten year 
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secondary school Twchc oJ our young people ha\e gradual 
ed from agricultural or industrial training schools 

Hundreds of people who formerly went unnoticed have 
developed into capable executives m Government and public 
bodies A Pivoi arov formerly chairman of our kolkhoa, 
IS now chairman of the executive committee of the District 
Soviet and has been aurarded the Order of Lenin by the 
Government N Pikulsky is manager of the repair shop at 
our Stalin Machine and Tractor Station P Letugm took a 
post graduate couise at the Institute of Agricultural Economics 
and now occupies an important post m the People s Commis 
aanat of Agriculture of the USSR P Ponomarenko is 
in charge of one of the biggest State farms m tho Zaporozhye 
Region 1 Ivanov, a former member of our kolkhoz, <$ the 
chairman of a district executive committee in the same region 
The names of Feshchenko and Valovaya brigade leaders 
outstanding for the big harvests they secured are known far 
beyond the bounds of our region Grigory Koshka, one of 
our shepherds is an outstanding Stakhanov ite who gets letters 
from collective farms al! over the USSR He has achieved 
a record increase— over 140 lambs for every 100 ewes— m 
the size of his flock 

10 The collective farm system has opened broad 
piospecta for the peasant woman both in production and in 
public life It is helping to elTace the distinction between 
town and country Remoulding economic life in the villages, 
It IS radically refashioning the people as well 

In February 1939 our collective farm was awarded the 
Order of Lenin by the Government for its outstanding 
achiev ements 



MACHINE AND TRACTOR STATIONS 


A OSKIN 

I Huge tractor production. 2 Financed by Stale 
3 Proceeds go to the Government 4 The difference 
5 Fifteen lakhs tractor dnvers. 

The Soviet Union completed two Five Year Plans of 
economic development In the space o{ ten years (1929 1938) 
Iarge>scale industry in the USSR increased its output L) 
almost 400 per cent A new array of mighty industrial 
plants imlU and factories arose throughout the counti> 

The Rostov AgricuIturJ Machinery Plant alone produces 
more tnacbincs per year than were produced by all the agri 
cultural machinery plants of Tsanst Russia 

1 Great tractor works were huilt at Stalingrad and 
Chelyabinsk, plants for the produdion of harvester combines 
were opened at Saratov, Zapoiozbiye and Rostov In machine 
building and tractor production the USSR advanced to first 
place xn Europe and second in the world while in output 
of harvester combines it rose to fust place in the world 

Thanks to large scale socialist industry, the Soviet Union 
ivas able to reorganize agriculture on completely new lines 
By now, 18,800,000 peasants households, 93 5 per cent of the 
total number, bad joined colective farms The Soviet govern 
ment supplied the collective farms with hundreds of thousands 
of tractors and harvester combines, a vast number of motor 
trucks, tractor drawn farm implements and other machines 
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This equipment, the last word in technical progress, is 
concentrated in the Machine and Tractor Stations (MTS ), 
which have become the principal state enterprises in the 
countryside, servicing over 2o0000,000 acres of collectue 
^farm land 

In 1930 the USSR had lo8 Machine and Tractor 
Stations By the beginning of 1939 their number had 
increased to 6,350, a great network extending from the White 
Sea to the Black. Sea from the Western frontiers to the Far 
East In 1938, the Madime and Tractor Stations serving the 
collective farms had 130 (MX) harvester combines 160000 
motor trucks, 105,000 threshing machines and 394 500 poiver 
ful tractors, and their number is steadily increasing In 
addition there are hundreds of thousands of other machines 
and mechanical appliances in the Machine and Tractor 
Stations as well as a targe number of well equipped repair 
shops 

2 The Machine and Tractor Stations are financed by 
the State and have no farms of their own In 1938 alone 
the State assigned 7 000 000 000 roubles to the Machine and 
Tractor Stations The work of each MTS is planned in 
conformity with the worl of the collective farms ivhich it 
«erves 

The stations work on the basis of a standard contract with 
the collective farms in their area 

Under this standard contract, which is legally Binding, 
the particular MTS undertakes to do certain work of a 
definite quality by a deiinile dale in the given collective farm 
On the other hand, the collective farm has specific 
agrotechnical and other duties to perform It must do part 
of the work, mamly of an auxiliary nature, and provide draft 
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supplies of fuel for the tractors, and other 

piTrposes 

Through the Machine and Tractor Stations the State 
plans the process of production and the introduction of the^ 
latest scientific farming methods on a vvide scale, thus ensuring 
big harvests regularly 

The work performed by the Machine and Tractor Stations 
’s paid for in kind by the collective farms according to the 
• fixed for each class of work Thus, for threshing, the 
collective farm gives the MTS from I to 6 per cent of the 
gram threshed by MTS threshers 

3 The Machine and Tractor Siations render the entire 
proceeds to the state 

The ^fachlne and Tractor Stations ore well staffed with 
engineers, mechanics, agronomists, expert bookkeepers 
accountants, land reclamation experts, hydraulic engineer*^ 
and other trained men Here we might add that the Machine 
and Tractor Stations are bound by contract to tram a regular 
contingent of the collective farmers for skilled work 

During eleven months in 1933 tlie amount of tractono^ 
performed in the collective (arms by ibe Alachine and Tractor 
Stations came to the staggering figure of 481,150,000 acres 
of conventional ploughing le puoughmg plus all forms of 
tractor work — sowing harvesting, etc Collective farm harvest* 
liave increased correspondingly In T^ansl Russia the harve*^ 
of gram crops never exceeded 80,000000 ton®, while in 1937 
the gram harvest in the U3,S R reached 111,500,000 tons 

Before the revolution the cultivation of tea, citrus fruits, 
soya beans, kenaf, hemp, sesame, and rubber plants wa* 
unknown in the Russian countryside Aiow, with the help 
of the Alachine and Tractor Stations the collective farm* 
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are making splendid progress m the cuUnation of these and 
many other plants. 

The concentration of machines in the Machine and 
^ Tractor Stations and the merging of the peasant farms into 
collective farms controlling vast areas of land have made it 
possible for many machinery to be used m agriculture to the 
utmost adtantage 

In 1938 the average area farmed per MTS tractor i\as 
1,015 acres. 

Stakhanovite tractor drivers cultivate as much as 5,000 
acres svith I'.hcel tractors and up to 12,500 acres with cater- 
pillar tractors 

The tractors on the collective farm fields do not work 
singly, but in teams consisting of a number of tractors with 
the requisite outfit of appliances and agricultural machines 
The work of these teams is directed by mechanics and 
agronomists Skilled men from the MTS repair shops see 
to It that the machines are kept m good order The MTS 
tractor teams are attached to a definite collective farm for 
the whole season to complete all the work undertaken in the 
contract 

Through the Machine and Tractor Station* the collecuve 
farms are also served with harvester combine' which ha\e 
become the principal harvesting machines in the USSR 
harvesting about one half of the total collective faim area 

In one season, harvester combine ojieratoi Uoiin of the 
Steinhardl Machine and Tractor Station, in the Krasnodar 
Territory, harvested 4,940 acres of land under cereals, an 
average of 185 acres a day 2,930 tons of gram pas'ed 
through his bunker. 

Thanks to such thorough mecbamzalion, farm jobs take 
much less time than formerly, and the collective fanners are 
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able to get the sowing and harvesting done quickly without 
losses 

4. Prokhorov and Snsopatieva of the Red October 
Collective Paim, Vozhgal District, Kirov Region tell us what 
a difference the Machine and Tractor Station have made 

“In the old days the peasants had to sweat blood for 
eicry pood of gram We got from 300 to 375 pounds from 
acre I^ow we haie the ^fachine and Tractor Station to 
’ » Us In hours a tractor ploughs 2^ acres, and a 
' combine harvester harvests 2^ acres in half an hour The 
jield per acre has increased to 1500 and 3 000 pounds ’ 
The figures for 1937 show that collective farm labour ti 
SIX tones more prorfuctti-e than uas farm labour os Tsarist 
Russia Up to date mechanization is making agricultural 
labour mote and more like industrial labour 

The collective farms have their own electric power 
stations, clubs theaters and moving picture houses, labors 
tones, schools oursenes kindergartens hospitals, athletic 
fields and radio centres Farm life is rapidly coming up to 
urban standards 

Thousands of peasants’ sons and daughters arc studying 
ID universities La«t year alone agricultural colleges gave 
the Machine and Tractor Stations and collective farms 12 732 
experts m agronomy, vetermary science, scientific animal 
husbandry, irrigation, hydraulic land reclamation, mechanics 
and “urveying Every year about a million persons take 
courses in mechanics * 

In the village of Moskovskoye Izobilensk District, 
OrjoDikidze Temlory, there are five schools, with a total 
attendance of 1,600 children and a teaching staff of 43 There 
are su stores, a hospital, a clinic, a drug store, a club with 
a library, a central school for collective farmers from the 
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surrouading districts and, ol course, a Machine and Tractor 
Station— the industrial centre of the new, collective farm 
village. 

^ The number of professional people to Moskovskoye is 
constantly increasmg Two local peasants have become 
professors, seven — doctors, thirt) six — teachers, twelve — 
agronomists eight— engineers and ten hold commissions in 
the army Before the advent of collectivization the two 
brothers, Michael and Alexei Tolin worked as faim hands 
for kulaks Now Michael is a colonel in the Red Army and 
Alexei IS a doctor Ivan Cbaiko, formerly a poor peasant, 
IS now a scientist and lectures at a college m Leningrad 
Or take another village, Koltsovka, Vurnarsk District 
Chuvash Autonomous Soviet Socialut Republic Not so long 
ago the chairman ol the local collective farm was Korotkov 
He proved to be a capable executive and was promoted to a 
^higher post Now he is the People’s Commissar of Agriculture 
of the Chuvash Republic 

There are many villages like Moskovskoye and Koltsovka 
in the USSR Collective farmers become People’s Com 
missars, tractor drivers become academicians, milkmaids be 
come members of the Government Such are the opportunities 
open to all in the collective farm villages 

In the old days there was no mass training of technical 
peisonnel for viork in the countryside, there were no schools 
for young talent like the machine and tractor stations which 
aic now trainmg skilled labour for our socialist farms. New 
I* figures have appeared on the rural scene, people with semi 
industrial professions formerly unheard of in the countryside 
5 By tbe most modtst estimates the Soviet countryside 
has 1,500,000 tractor drivers and harvester combine operators, 
12)-, 000 truck drivers, 210,000 collecbve farm chauuien, over 
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535,000 field foremen and approximately 264,000 stockfaria 
managers and foremen 

This vast array of skilled people is l^orklng hard to 
increase the productivity of farm labour In its front ranks 
are the Stakhanovites, people who knour their work to per 
fection people who have introduced new methods and ef&cient 
organization of work 

Take the Stakhanovites of the Kaganovich hi T S in the 
■•“snodar Territory At this station, which employs 24 
tractor teams, there are 200 tractor drivers A hundred and 
fort) -eight of them fulfil their alignments 200 per cent and 
over Five of these teams consist entirely of Stakhanov its* 
Each tractor driver in these teams ploughs 18 acres with 
three coulter ploughs to a depth ol 7 9 inches And the 
assignment is 8 6 acres 

The assignment for harrowing is 98 acres but these tractor 
drivers do 193 5 acres The assignment for scarifying is 42 
acres, they do 138 8 acres The days' assignment for combine 
harvestmg is from 19 to 22 acre* Some of our Stakhanovite 
combine operators harvest 1 730 acres of grain in the 22 days 
of the harvesting season 

Thousands of Soviet combme operators harvc.t from 
2,500 to o,000 acres in one season 

The Stakhanov movement in the countryside is advancing 
by leaps and bounds 

Millions of peasant families receive from 16 to 25 and 
more tons of gram a year m their collective farms In addition 
to this income m Lind the collective farmers receive casli 
Exceptionally large money incomes are received by tbc 
collective farmers in the cotton, flax, stock raising, sugar 
beet growing and citrus fruit districts 
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More the edvent o! collecutBatton. Geres.rmov, »o« 
a mendter oi the D.milrov ColleeUte Fa™ 

Dtelrtet, St.lmerad Regioa t.a. a poor maa In the 

he beeame an expert lamer, a S>n't’'a»nvhe In 1938 
.hate .1 the collect.ve term tnconte .a. 14,000 rouble, 
plu. .everal ton. ol gram, vegetable, and other prodnce 
In 1938 tn the Kh.nlar Dtstr.ct ol the Arerha.j.n S S 
the Thaelntan Collect.ve Farm, con.,tf.nB of German., 
teeerved 4,450,000 rouble, lor its produce The y 
Robert Sehnndt received 73S00 rouble, m ca.h and 4,700 
rouble. w.nh ol lam produce In 1938 tht. “"7” 

•pent 778,000 rouble, on building extension, and cultural 
service for U\e coUeclive (armers 

There are tens of thousands of collective farms hke this 
one in the U S S R 

^ In 1933, with my brother A.kb.p, . “^^Xtm't 
like mysell I harve.ted the collective I.m. m 7':’ 

ol the Chkalov Region In 41 day. the two ol u. togelbe, 
harvested 12,933 acre. Our earning, came to 42,315 rouble. 

More and more collective I.mu. arc gettuig die benefit 
ol MTS .ervice, and .»crea.mg 

million rouble mark In the Nikolaev Region m the Ufa. me 
35 collective farm, have become millionaire farm. n 
Tenuuk Di.lriet, Krasnodar Region 20 collect.ve farm, each 
receive income, ol over • million rouble. In the Fmeba 
Region, Urbek S S R m 1938 the number ol millionaire 
coUecljve farms rose to 320 


Under lie colleclivc /orm .j.lem b/e m lie ri log 
ol tie USSR in. become pro.peeou. end e» lured 
Socmiul mdu.lry ond collecl.ue ogr.cullure eomplemenl 
each other, each amstmg the other to attain fur er 
progress 



SOCIALIST FARMING 


BV 

K BORIN 

i Wretched existence. 2 Amalgaoiatioir ol peasant 
Urms. ^ Ko mote hired labour 4 First place in the 
» world. 5 Sugar beet and flax. 6 High productivity 
7 Stock raising 8 Rise in incoinf 9 Government a«k 
zo Hundred agneultural research institutes 

On the morrow of the Cnat October Socialist Revolution 
uie Soviet Government issued Us Decree on the Land The 
land which for many centuries had been the object of ihe 
peasantry 3 struggles was nationalized h was proclaimed 
the possession o! the Socialist state landed proprietorship 
was abolished Over 370 00U0(K) acres of land that had 
formerly belonged to the landlords the Tsar’s family and the 
monasteries was transferred to the peasants for their free use, 
in addition to the land already held by them The peasants 
were released from the burden of annual rent payments to 
the landlords which amounted to over 50U 000 000 gold 
roubles The livestock and farm equipment confiscated Iroiu 
the landlords ivere also turned over to the peasants 

Bejore the Revolaiton the peasants led a uretched 
exislenee They uere ruthlessly exploited by the land 
lords and kulaks, tilled their soil u,ilh antiquated imple 
inenis, eked out scanty harvests and sugared from jre juenl 
crop jailures Ruin and starvation altiays stared them 
in the face 
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The position of tlie peasante unproved materially after 
the Revolution, svhich gave them land and freed them from 
their bondage to the landlords 
> However, the agriculture of the country represented as 
It was by 21,000,000 small and puny peasant farms, sti 
remained in a backward stale, without any prospects o 
extensile development The division of the land into smalt 
holdings was not conducive to the introduction of tractors, 
harvester combines and other complex agricultural machmeri 
Nor did the small size of the farms afford the necessaiv 
opportunity for the application of scientific ineAo « o arm 
mg and for pioper crop rotations The boundaries e we 
the individual peasant holdings were marked bv narrow strips 
of land overgrown with weeds which affected I ® ° 

mg fields as well Here was another instance of the econo 
mic waste that resulted from the prevalence of tiny 
individually run farms 

0„mg 10 the extremel, !<.« level of fe"!" "J 
Ubour m Ihe .moll pea.ant Cari.». tile peaeantt had but very 
little gram .urpluai. left lot .ale oiet aod oiobe the amount 
they needed for their own consumption Thus, for instance 
m 1927 Uie productiou «1 Btam the It S S R had reached 
91 per cent of the prewar level yet tlie gram available or 
sale to the towns amounted to barely 37 per cent o 
prewar total 

At that time the Soviet State, lu order to piovvde tor 
the needs of the urban population, had to pur ase 
considerable portion of the ^am from the rich armers— 
the kulak^who owned large tracu of land But the kulaks 
were hostile to the new. Socialist order and did everything 
to disrupt the Government’s gram purchases and to cause 
famine in the country. 
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The counlr) wa faced with the alternative either to 
introduce large scale capUalist farming — which would have 
entailed the rum of the bulk of the peasantry, the disruption 
of the alliance between the working class and the peasants), 
the strengthening of the kulaks, and the defeat of socialism in 
the countr)side — or to take the road of amalgamating the 
small peasant farms into large «:ale Socialist farms, into 
lolkhazts — collective farms capable of usmg tractors and 
modem machines — and thus bringing about a rapid 
provement in farming and a rise in its output and market 
ble surpluses 

Natural!) ibe Soviet State chose the second road — that 
of developing agriculture along the lines of collective farming 
2 Houieter the amalgamation of aver 20 000,000 
peasant farms into kolkhozes was no easy matter It was not 
a }ob that could be accomplished at short notice It 
necessary to start with the industrialization of the country 
An industry had to be built up capable of supplying agricul 
ture utik vast quantities of modern machines and chemical 
fertilizer Furthermore, U um necessary to demonstrate and 
explain to the peasants, who had been accustomed to work 
each for himself on his own liny strip of land, the advantages 
and benefits of large scale farming For a number of years 
the Sotiel Government worked hard and persistently to bring 
about these necessary condUtont 

As mdustrializalioD was progressing, more and more 
macbmes were sent to the rural districts In additiou, the 
state granted the peasants liberal credits and sent people to 
help them organize The peasants saw before them the 
example of the large stale farms, of the ahead) existing 
collective farms and the first Slate machine and tractor stations 
which served the collective farms , the) saw the wonderful 
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»o.k of traclots and other machines P P ^ 

np any “hard ground,” imy vngm soil All 
the peasants to |o.» the eollech.e farms in ever 
numbers i 

Soon 1. became a mass Jl’oTver 

particularly large proportion, i. IW 30 It v... W' 

isolated group, that 1”“^ ,““““1 aTdisuL merged 
and middle peasants o£ whole vi g 

their larm. and organ, red kolkhozes The Slate, on tt. par 
assisted the new kolkhoaes in every way 

The successes of Socialist ’"AVSaU 

e\oked increasing hatted and of their 

liho realized that collectivization ^ neaaants Many 

ezploitation and oppression ol the la nil 3 J farmmg 

an unlialor and fighter m the cans, o colleot ve 
™. motdeted by kulaks m ih^ hy enemy 

collective larm ptoperly perished in fires set »y 
incendiaries i 

Evm prtor to the mass ,n««« of P“-““ ““ a'nt^^ez 
fatms the Soviet Government ha been 

of measures designed to restrict to prevent 

disrupting the Slate gram purcha^ P Government 

dte supply of gram to dm “"''^..^‘''b.d^Ued o! them 
had imposed higher taxes on the K . 
to sell gram to the Stole at fixed pnoes, >s™fi * , 

rentiog^l land, vhich Imuted d' at"’ 

could use, and law on the enqiloymcnt of hireu 
limited the scope of kulak farms 

Mass collectiviEation tracts of 

collective farms of all available land mVimme m 

land »e,e held by kulidm, the P'“““ '"'^nonfiT 
kolkhozes drove their ancient enemies from the land, % 
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cated iheir Ine&tock and machines, and demanded of Uie 
Soviet Government that iV exploiters be deported Tbe 
mass movement of the peasants to join collective farms and 
the spread of universal collectivization enabled the Soviet 
Government to proceed from the policy of restricting the 
kulaks to a new policy, the policy of eliminating the kulaks 
as a class 

3 The Soviet Cooernment repealed the laws on the 
renting of land and the hiring of labour, thereby depriving 
the kulaks both of land and of hired labourers It lifted 
the ban on the expropriation of lhe\kiilaks and permitted the 
peasants to confiscate cattle, machines and other farm property 
from the kulaks for the benefit of the collective farms 

The millions of peasants wholeheartedly supported ihii 
policy of the Soviet Government, and it was crowned wUlt 
manifest success 

With the help of the Socialist industries, which were 
supplying the countiyside with increasing quantities of 
tractors and agiicultural machines, the State farms and collec 
live farms soon grew and developed into a serious force. 
Already m 1930 the collective farms and Slate farms produced 
more than 6 500,000 tons of gram for the market, thus exceed 
ing by far the amount of marketable gram formerly produced 
by tbe kulaks 

At present 935 per cent of all the peasant households m 
the Soviet Vnwn are united in 243 000 lMlkho.es This does 
not include the fi^ng cooperatives and the industrial 
cooperative societies operating in the rural districts 

In 1938 the Stale farms and collective farms of the 
Soviet Union had at ibeir disposal 483,500 tractors with an 
aggregate capacity of 9,2o^200 h p , 153,500 harvester com 
bmes and 19o,800 motor trucks About 90 per cent of an 
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„ SoMet agriculture 

the tractors and combines now ^ the period of the 

were turned 001 by 071 1937 the Soviet 

Second Fi\c\ear Plan ' ^ 2 798 000 tons of 

chemical industry supplied * = Russian agriculture used 
mineral fertilizer whereas ^ ^ost of which was 

only 230,000 tons of mineral fertiluer 

mported from abiorrd .pp,„,oh,nB ll-e pomt 

Tho collecwe farm, ore rap V Tractor, 

.hen all the farming pronaar. mil I„ 193 S lire 

are he.ng atrhred mlh b, a „hc.l tractor 

average amount U,at performed by 

coveted an area of 101 

caterpillar tractor covered a tcorfri ' > 

Tht Sociel Ifnnm '“■“> f'‘‘ i, /„ I, or 

rcrpecl W ,,„„«ed per la /»o‘ 

fester combi id the ' 

comkn. rn WJ 8 U , 7 om 2 a 9 350 000 acre, m WH 
The .oun area .mporlant feature tvovtlt 

to 338 143 000 acres m iy-» . under gram 

noting m this connection is tha hy d 5 per cent ‘be 

crops increased m the period m increased approxi 
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produced siO 000 Ions ol flax fibre as against 330,000 tons 
ID 1913 The output of sugar beet increased from 10,900 000 
tons in 1913 to 16 680,000 tons in 1938 

As for gram crops, the position is as follows in 1913^ 
which was con'idered a bumper crop year, Russia harvested 
80 100 000 tons of gram , whereas in 1937 the Soviet Union 
reaped a harvest of 120 290 000 tons, and in 193&— despite 
the drougnt in the eastern and south eastern regions — 
94 990,000 tons There has been a corresponding increase 
in the amount of gram produced for the market Statistical 
data referring to Tsanst Russia before the war show that in 
those years an average of approximately 21,300,000 tons of 
gram was placed on the market In the Soviet Union, bow 
ever the average amount of gram crops available for sale m 
recent years was 37,700,000 Ions It is further necessary to 
hear in mind that while 71 C per cent of all the marketable 
gram in Tsari<t Russia was controlled by landlords and kulaks, 
ail of the marketable gram in the Soviet Union at present is 
produced by Socialist enterprises — by collective farms and 
State farms 

6 It IS the high productivity of the Stale farms and 
colUctite farms iJial has enabled the Sonet people to fally 
solve the problem of supplying the vast country with all the 
marletable grain U needs 

Pnor to the October Revolution gram growing was very 
little developed m a number of central and northern regions, 
which were known in those times as “consuming” regions 
TFheat was not sown at all lo these sections of the country 
At present theae regions produce most of their own grain, 
including wheat, which gives splendid yields Thus, for 
instance, the Pobeda Kolkhoz in OmiUov District, Moscow 
Region, reaped a harvest of 1 05 tons of winter vrheat per 
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per cent, which represents an additional 20,000 ton increase 
in the output of sugar 

7 The stock raising industry m the Soviet Union has 
also made steady progress in recent years In July 1930, the 
number of head of large horned cattle was 63,200,000 as 
against 60,600,000 in Russia in 1916 Practically every col 
lective farm has Us stock raising and dairy department The 
niaelmann Kolkhoz, for instance, in the Ramenskoye District, 
near Moscow, has been obtaining m its dairy an average 
annual yield of 4,860 quarts of milk per cow There are 
thousands of dairies obtaining as high a milk yield as that of 
the Thaelmann Kolkhoz 

The Stalin Kolkhoz in the Gunib District in Daghestan 
owns 36,000 sheep, and the stock is being steadily improved 
by cro«s breeding the local sheep with the “ Woertemberg ” 
type The same kolkhoz has a stud farm with 570 thorough- 
brod horses and a dairy with S80 cows Here, too, the stock 
IS being improved, by crossbreeding the native type with 
Swiss breeds The Stalin Kolkhoz hus an annual incoine of 
2,250,000 roubles 

The Krasny Budyonnovetz Kolkhoz in Levokum District. 
Orjonikidze Territory, owns more than 35,000 sheep of the 
menno breed and mixed breeds The kolkhoz is justly proud 
of Us droves of thoroughbred horses, both Don and English, 
breeds The annual income of this kolkhoz reaches 5,000,000 
roubles 

These are but two examples taken at random 

The economic activities of the collective farms are organ- 
ized on the pnnciples set forth in the collective farm Rules 
An important feature of these Rules is that, in addition to 
safeguarding the interests of the kolkhoz as a w hole, provision 
is made in them for the personal interests of the collective 
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of a iolkhoz laboratory in the ullage of Katloka. Poltava 
EegiOB. 

The Wide educational opportunities open to ever)cne 
in the Soviet Union may be best illustrated h> a few specific 
instances I shall mention the case of my fnend Kolesov, a 
combine operator like mjselL For a number of years we vied 
with each other for belter wocL The great distance between 
the Steinhardl Machine and Tractor Station in the K»hau, 
where 1 was employed and the Tot*k Machine and Tractor 
Station in Chkalov Region, where Kole«ov worked, was no 
obstacle Here is the story of Kolesov’s life In his youngei 
years he suffered from want, toiled hard on his small farm 
and was dependent on the kulaks In 1929 he joined a 
collective farm ^lien the machine and tractor station was 
organized in his district he went to work as a combine operator, 
attained a high degree of eIBciency and was awarded the 
Order of Lenin Kolesov continued to perfect his technical 
knowledge and general education and became a Scakhanoufe 
The people expressed (heir confidence in him by electing hun 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U S S FL In 1938 Kolesov 
was Chairman of the Chkalov Regional Executive Committee- 
With minor variations Kolesov’s -aory is the story of millions 
of Soviet people, ardent patriots of their Socialist country 
lam now (1938J taking special courses in the Timuyazei 
Agricultural Academy in Moscow My fellow students are &36 
workers, 826 peasants, members of collective farms, 76 agn 
culturisU and 632 employees Before the Revolution only the 
children of prince®, barons, landlociK, merchants and kolaks 
could attend this Aademy 

Such 1$ (he path uhtch the peasants of the Sovtet 
Vuon. hate traversed — front semi stanaiiwi and prwfl*- 
uve farming methods to flounshutg farms, a life of pros- 
penty and l/ie heights of culture and Lnouledge. 
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1 5 're, while the Dumber of head of stock was fairly 
f large, stock raising played rather a small part in the economic 
life of Tsarist Russia 

Under «uch conditioiis science, naturally, played an ^ 
insignificant role In the whole of Tsarist Russia there were 
74 livestock experts with a scientific training The budget 
of all the scientific institutions Morking in this field totalled 
about 100,000 roubles 

1 An entirely different situation obtains in the USSR 
at present The problems oj tmproung the stock and raising 
Us productiiUy are dealt wUh in eighteen large scientific re 
search instuutes, 78 reponal and republican zootecluucal 
stations u>uk 296 branches m various parts of the country, 
and more than a thousand small laboratories functioning in 
eollectiie farms The budget of these scienlifie research wutt 
tutions amounts to about 51,000,000 roubles a year j, 

In addition to this, fifty animal husbandry departroents 
carrying on scientific research work have been organised in 
universities and other higher educational institutions 

The existence of a close contact between the science and 
practice of stock raising gives us the assurance that in the 
very near future we shall be able to direct at will all the 
processes of reproduction of the herd of farm animals, as 
well as the output of the produce of stock raismg The magni 
tude of the problem may be appreciated if it is borne in mind 
that the Soviet Slate sets itself the aim to provide a supply 
of the products of stock raising that will fully meet 
rei]uiremej)Is of the population 

The scientific agricultural institutions of the Soviet Union 
haie mastered, during the hrief period of their work, all that 
IS known to world science in the sphere of animal husbandry- , 
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iSor 13 this kno^vledge confined to scientists alone Tens of 
thousands of Stakhanovite workers engaged in stock raising 
employ scientific methods in their work and display creatirer 
ingenuity in their application A» a result, they have sue 
^ceeded in raising the productivity of native breeds to a level 
which was formerly considered unattainable 

2 An annual jield of over 3 5 tons of milk per cow , 
a progeny of pigs weighing more tlian 1 5 tong on hoof from 
one sow , an average of over 11 pounds of wool per sheep 
of the merino Precose, Rambouiliei and native merino breeds , 
a daily increase in the weight of porkers amounting to 3 5 and 
e\tn to 45 pounds per head , 165 and moie eggs per laying 
hen a year over 265 pounds of honey per beehive , 100 
per cent calving of cows and foaling of mares , 100 per cent 
preservation of calves and colls , 24 26 piglings per sow , 
135 lambs per 100 caracul ewes, 263 Iambs per lOp Romanov 
and more than 140 lamb* per 100 merino ewes — such 
are some of the results obtained by an intelligent opphcation 
of the achievements of world science in the sphere of animal 
husbandry 

Soiiei achievements in every branch of the slock raising 
industry aie either on a par uuh the icorld records or surpass 
them We may mention the record of ‘ Poslushnitsa,’ a cow 
producing 16 tons of milk a year (Karavayevo State Farm, 
Yaroslavl Region) , or the records of some Soviet race horses, 
such as that of “ Oulov which covered 0 99 miles in 2 
niinucs 3 -i seconds and 1 98 miles in 4 minutes 20 75 «e 
•conds that of “ Pyetu«hok a Russian Ammerican breed, v^hich 
cov ered 0 99 mile in 2 minutes 3 5 seconds, that of “ Podagra ’ 
«hich covered 1 9S miles in 4 minutes 21 9 seconds, etc 

The breeds of animals are being improved by the method 
of crossing the native types with pedigreed slock, as well as 
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utH the better local breeds The State farms and colleclire 
are thus e>oUmg new breeds insuring an unprecedented 
productivity 

Soviet science has accomplished a great deal of work in^ 
(he matter of selecting (he breeds that will best serve the 
purpose of improving (he herd m the Soviet Union At 
present we have a scientifically elaborated plan for the proper 
territorial distribution of the various breeds that are used to 
improve the country 3 livestock 

3 In order to accelerate the process of improving the 
stock with the he t thoroughbred producers Soviet science 
has perfected the technique of artificial fertilization of sheep 
cattle hogs horses rabbils poultry and even bees A number 
of special apparatus bate been designed and the methods of 
artificial fertilization have been so simplified that every shep* 
herd can apply them Tlie sperm of one ram is used tq_^ 
fecundate 5 000 and in seme instances as many as 10 12 000 
ewes in a season the sperm of one pedigreed producer serves 
to fecundate 1 200 mares or 1 000 cows 

Important contributions to the science of artificial fciti 
lization have been made by 0 Fveiunan V Afilovanov and 
a number of other prominent scientists 

Over fifty million bead of livestock have already been 
obtained in the USSR by the application of the method of 
artificial fertilization which makes it possible greatly to eed 
up the improvement of the herd and the introduction of new 
breeds The further perfection of the methods of artificial 
fertilization will open up still greater possibilities along these**' 
Ines 

4 Soviet science has also been able to register serious 
achievements as the result of experunents in c^oss -breed ng^ 
with a view to combining the best qualities of a number of 
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breeds in one new breed The most noteworthy achievements 
in this sphere are those of M Ivanov, member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U S S R He obtamcd a new breed of sheep 
—the Askanya RamhouiHel— combining the best qualities of 
^ihe American and native Rambouillet The Askanya Rambouil 
let IS already superior to the American breed in point of here 
ditary transmission wool yield and weight on hoof 

Academician M Ivanov has also produced a new breed 
of hog — the large white Askanya — combining the qualities of 
the native southern Russian variety and those of the large 
while English breed The new breed is even somewhat supe 
nor in quality to the large white English hog and at the 
same time it is belter adapted to the conditions of southern 
Ukraine 

Soviet science has achieved considerable success m elabo 
^ rating the methods of obtaining new breeds By applying 
these methods, livestock expert Filyansk), of the Bolshevik 
btate Farm, has produced a new breed of siieep— the Caucasian 
Rambouiliet The livestock experts of Kazakhstan have pro 
duced a new breed of sheep, (be curducoce,’ combining the 
fleece of the merino with a heavy tallow protuberance (stealo 
pyga) on the rump, which is of great advantage in desert and 
«eini desert conditions 

5 By applying the Darwinian theory in practice Sov let 
breeders have demonstrated the great animat polencv 
of environment and external conditions, in the form 
of feeding and rnainlcnaoce, as a means for the tran® 
formation of animals The author, for instance has succeed 
ded in proving that with proper feeding and good tend 
mg the nauve Kalmyk and Kirghiz callle display an eat]y 
maturity vshich makes these native breeds practicall) akin to 
short horns and Herefords 
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At the age of Iv^o >ears and four months, the )oung that 
ha>e been brought up according to my method easil) reach 
a weight of 575-^S lb«, of a quatitj uhich is on a par ^ith 
the meat of the best breeds of beef rattle This method has 
now been introduced in 79 large Slate farms 


Soviet science is studying the chemical composition and 
nutritne qualities of various kinds of feeds produced under 
various climatic soil and farm conditions Particular atten 
tion IS being paid to the mineral ingredients of feeds and 
fodder Soviet science is also considering and elaborating 
the hv pothesis of Academician V Vernadsky to the effect that 
feeds contain elements of rare soils which apparcDll) pla) 
an important rote in the nourubmenl and development of 
amcnals, as well as of man 

The contnbutions of Soviet science in the sphere of 
animal husbandry include a number of new works dealing^ 
with the appraisal of the biological characteristics of feed 
Professor A Solun has succeeded in establishing the vital 
importance of the pre^ce of vjlamin “ A ” in feeds for ih« 
proper nourishment of animaU with young Feedmg marcs 
products with the proper vitamin ‘A” content safeguard' 
them against miscarnage and insures a strong and enduring 
progenv Similar re'ults have been obtained in the case of 
sheep Particular success has been obtained in demonstrating 
the effect of vitamin "A ' on the development of the voung 
of the menno sheep 

The study of the biological charaiteristics of fecd« vuH^ 
enable us to make up proper feed rations and thus to solve 
the problem of proper feed combinations 

This problem, as well as the questions of mineral nourish 
ment, is being 'Ucce«fullj dealt with, among others, by the 
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Zootechnical station in the city of Pushkin, Leningrad Region, 
^vorklng under the direction of Professor M Dyakov 

By changing the methods of the care of animals and 
adapting them to the individual peculiarities of the various 
t>pe3 of livestock, the Stakhanovites of the livestock industry 
have succeeded in obtaining considerably higher average rates 
of productivity and have laid the foundation for a new and 
higher level of scientific slock raising 

6 One of ihe greatest aefnevemenU of Soviet science 
IS Its close contact with pioduciuw This contact bids 
fair to bring about exceptional results Whole districts are 
at pretent vytng with each other in a spint of socialist 
emulation for a higher productivity of stock raising The 
collective farmers of the Ramensky and Lukkovitsky Dis 
iricts Moscoti Region have already achseied a milk jieW 
of three tons and more per cow 

By appl 3 mg scientific methods, Ihe Soviet stock raising 
industry will undoubtedly succeed in the near future in mate 
nalizing all the vast possibilities offered by stock raising 
earned on on a large scale and according to plan 

It must aUo be pointed out that llie Stale plan for tho 
development of stock raiaing which js drawn up for every 
jear on a strictly scientific basis, is in itself a great achieve 
incnl 

It uas as a result of plaantng and of (he struggle for 
the fulfilinent of the plans that in the five years 1933 1938 
the herd of cattle increosed m the USSR by (>IG per cent, 
the number of sheep and goals increased by 1012 per cent, 
and that of hogs by 152 9 per cent In the same years the 
herd of cattle in Fascist Germany dunuiufied by 659 000 head 
The increase in the number of sheep in the Sonet Union m 
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ike one year 1937 o/onc aatouated io 2 limes the entire ffock 
of sheep m Germany The number of sheep in. the U 5-S R. 
increased in 1937 by 10,700 000 head, whereas the total 
imber of sheep in Germany in 1937 amounted to 4,683,369 
' head 

StocV raisiDg m llie USSU made luither stndcs m 
1933 In that year the number of horses tn collective farms 
increased by 8 per cent and that of colts by 9 per cent , the 
number of cattle increased by 6 per cent, that of hogs by 7 
per cent and that of sheep and goats by 19 per cent 

These are rates of growth which no other country in 
the world can boast of 



POWERFUL FOOD INDUSTRY 


BY 

P S ZHEMCHUZHINA 

I Largest in the world, a National income 3 Tre 
mendous output. 4 Pishcncs 5 Tea plantations. 

Surpasses the achievements of the capitalist countnes. 

1 In tht course of the first fuo Five Year I’lane 
the Satcet Vnton built up a powerful food industry equip’ 
ped with the most up-to-date machinery and designed to 
meet the most modern technical requirements The food 
industry of the Soviet Union ranis with the largest in 
the world In 1933 Us output amounted (0 5 9 limes the 
total output of the food industry of Tsarut Russia in 
1913 The Soviet Union now holds first place in the 
world in the output of sugar and second place in the 
output of fish 

Tsarist Russia s output o[ granulated sugar totalled 
1,317.000 tons for the 1913 14 season In the 1937 38 season- 
the Soviet sugar industry produced 2,700000 tons of granulated 
sugar uhich represents an increase of 100 per cent as com 
pared with 1913 

The output of the State<ontrolled Tegetable oil industry 
» amounted to 571 000 tono in 1938, as again’^t a total output 
of 261,000 tons of vegetable oil in 1913, representing an 
increase of 116 per cent 

The output of canned goods bj the State-controlled 
canning industr), exclusive of cooperative canneries, amount 
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ed m 1938 to 1019 000000 cans as against a total of 
93 000,000 cans (computed m standard 400 gram, or 14$ 
ounce cans) m 1913 representug a nearly 11 fold increase 

The annual output ol confectionery goods in Tsarist - 
Russia totalled 70 000 tons In 1938, the large scale confec 
tionery industry (excluding the cooperative industry) pro 
duced 885 000 tons of confectioner) This represents a 12 6 
fold increase 

Practicallv the entire output of these, as well as of all 
other food products remains in the country and is consumed 
bv the population of the USSR 

Tsanst Russia — with her poverty and economic backward 
ness with her few industrial centres the primitive semi natural 
economy of her <iRan peasant farms and the low standard 
of living of the workers and peasants — bad no large scale food 
industry worth mentioning 

Mechanized plants such as fi<h plants meat packing 
plants large bread factories and large canneries were unknown 
in the food industry of old Russia The m^nuiacture of food 
products was earned on amid dirt and under bad sanilarv 
conditions Adulteration of products and cheating of con 
sumers was the general rule 

The food industry was largely represented by handicraft 
and home production The latter could successfully compete 
with the factory products, because, owing to the unempio) 
ment prevailing and the semi slave condition of women, labour 
cost next to nothing The majority of the population subsisted 
on an extreme]} monotonous diet and the assortment of food 
products was a very limited one Only an msigni/icant part 
of the population — the nobility, the urban bourgeoisie and 
the professionals with high incomes— could afford high grade 
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products The purchasing power o£ die masses of the people 
was at an extremely low level 

The labouring people m T&anst Russia always liied on 
short commons The worker’s fare was meagre Tlie over 
whelming majority of the peasants were starving Meat was 
considered a luxury Dairy products were considered a rich 
man's food 

The successes achieved h) the Sonet machinery induslrj 
in the period of the Stalinist first two Fire Year Plans furr»sb 
cd a basis for building up a powerful food industry The 
victorv of the collective farm system and the advantages of 
organized Socialist labour in agriculture insure the mighty 
development of Socialist agriculture and a constantly growing 
«upp!y of raw material for the food induMrv 

The fulfilment of the first two Five Year Plans brought 
with It not only a tremendous advance of the national 
economy and its transformation along Sorialivl lines, but aUo 
41 marked improvement m the material coudilions and i ^rei 
use in the cultural level of the peoples of the USSR 

2 In 1938 the national income of the country was more 
than «ix times as large as in 1925 when it amounted to 
lb 800 000,000 roubles Wages have been steadily rising )ear 
after year During the period of the Second Five Year Plan 
alone total wages of Vvorkers and ofiice employees in the 
USSR increased 2 > fold In 1937 the average yearly wnge 
vta- more than double ’hat of 1932 

The Socialist countryside has kept pace with the cities 
in the improvement of its wellbeing In the course of four 
years (from 1934 to I937t ihe total income of the collective 
farmers increased more than 2 7 tinm, and their ca^h income 
increased 4^ times 
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The improvement in the vellbemg of the people wa» 
marked primarily by an improvement in their diet As com 
pared wth 1932, the consumption of butter by workers and 
office employees in 1937 increased nearly 2.5 fold, that of pork ^ 
3 5 fold, that of sausages nearly 4-fold, that of wheat bread 
nearly three times and that of fniits and berries nearly 4-fold 
By 1937 the per capita consumption of sugar in the 
Soviet countryside had mcreased nearly 6 4-fr<ld as compared 
with 1933, the consumption of confectionery had increased 
mare than three tunes and that of bacon had more than 
doubled As compared voth the hrst half of 1937 the per 
capita consumption of vegetable oils m the Hrst half of 19Slf 
mcrea«ed by 82 per cent, that of butter by 32 per cent, that 
of sugar by 17 per cent and that of soap by 25 per cent 

The data coocenung the sales of milk, butter and cheese 
are also indicative of the tremendous growth of the con 
sumption of food products in the Soviet Union In 1917 a 
total of 1,280,900 tons of milk was marketed in Russia , 
whereas in the Soviet Union m 1938 the milk supply to the 
market amounted to 5,575,000 tons The marketable butter 
supply in Rus«ia in 1913 totalled 120,000 tons , whereas in 
1937 in the USSR it amounted to 183,200 tons, not taking 
into account the butter sold in the collective farm markets 
The output of cheese grew from 14 200 tons in 1932 to 31 000 
tons in 1937 

The improvement in the material well being of the work- 
mg people has been accompanied by a steadily growing de- 
mand for the products of the food industry among the pepu 
lation This, in its turn, has given nse to an immense growth 
of the production capacity of the food industry 

The food mdustry of the Soviet Union is the principal 
supplier of food products to the millions of the Soviet urban 
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population , while in the ca«e of sugar, tea, confectioncn ^nd 
a numher of other products, it supplies them not onl) to 
the urban population but to the whole rural population of 
the Soviet Union as well 

In addition the State owned food indu^tr) supplies the 
entire population of the Soviet Union with a number of lou 
sumer’s goods, such as laundry and toilet soap perfumery 
tobacco products, etc 

The demands of the population on the food industry are 
constantly growing To meet these demands the various orpa 
mzations of the food industry are turning out products oi a 
vast scale 

3 Thus the Chi^f C«nfecltoaerj Assoeialian uhic' w 
the largest producer in the field, turned out 687260 ^Ol»^ of 
confectionery products m the year 1938 

Out of a total output of 1019000 000 cans of goods ir 
1938, the Chief Canning Industry Association one ol ibe 
largest State industrial assoeuitwns accounted foi 611 GOO 000 

The Chief Baker-i Association ukick is the biggest orga 
nt anon in its line in the country tamed oat 8 496 000 / ns 
of bread and rolls in 1938 

Bread factories were entirely unknown in Russia in 
TsariM times Bread was then baked in small private bakeries 
notorious for their hlthiness and bad sanitary conditions At 
present 7o per cent of the bread produced m the Soviet Union 
IS baked in large mechanized bread factories and bakeries 
equipped with laboialoncs la which the flour and other ingre 
dients and materials are subjected to a thorough aiialy<‘ * 'ind 
a check is kept on the quality of the bread 
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The output of fish in the USSR is largely concenlraletl 
m the Peoples Commissariat of the Fish Industry In 193’ 
the catch accounted for by the four State<ontroIled organiaa 
tions of the fish industry and the fishermen s co operatives, 
amounted to 1 460 000 tons fn this connection it should he 
mentioned that the fishermen s co operatives receive technical 
and organizational assistance from the State motor fishing 
stations By the end of the Third Five Year Plan period ptac 
licallv all the fishermen s co operatives in the country were 
fully provided with the service supplied by these stations 

4 The application of mechanical devices uas eniireljr 
unknoan to the Russian fisheries in Tsarist limes At pre rnt 
the Soviet trailer fieel in the northern uaters alone yields 
annually 200 000 tons of fish A large feet of seiners and 
drifters has been built up and fisktng by nets has been largely 
mechanised 

In 1938 the plants under control ol the Peoples Com 
mi<sanat of the Food Industry of the USSR yielded an oit 
put valued at 14200000 000 roubles (computed in prices of 
1926 27) During the period of the first two Five Year Plans 
(1929 37) capital investments in the food industry amounted 
to 6 900 000 000 roubles These years witnessed the opening 
for operation of 21 meatpacking niant 11 industrialue'^ 
poultry farms a fish product plants 91 canneries 14 sugar 
refineries 2o0 bread factories 197 mechanized bakeries 82 
creameries 22 tea factories 41 fruit and vegetable processing 
plants 14 vegetable oil extraction mill* a large numl cr of 
refrigerating plants 34 ice cream factories etc 

The tremendous growth of the output is arcomnanied by 
a considerable extension of the variety of food products TLu> 
for instance in recent years natural fruit juices and cann^^ 
fruit have been placed on the market m large quantities At 
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the same tvme the chilling of fruits and vegetables has been 
introduced 

In 1938 the confectionery industry turned out 2 673 varie- 
ties of confectionery as against 527 laneties in 1932 at the 
end of the First Five Year Plan period At the same time the 
confectionery industry strives to supply the urban and rural 
population with goods of the highest tjuahtv There has also 
been a marked increase in the output of higli quality baker} 
products 

As a result of the organization of a large scale meat pack 
ing industry the requirements of the population as regards 
high grade meat and sausage are now being covered largely 
by the output of the meat packing plants 

Following the example of the American meatpacking 
mdustrv the meat packing plants of the Soviet Union have 
organised the mass output of semi prepared and read) to sene 
products These products have become popular and there is 
a large demand for them The reason for this is quite obvious 
The radical change in the social conditions of life in the Soviet 
Union and particular!) the wide'^pread participation of women 
in political economic and social activities have entailed a con 
siderable reduction in the lime 'ipent b\ women on house 
work That is why there is a large demand among the 
population of the Soviet Union for semi finished and read) 
to scrvi product*) which are a great help to women and 
lighten tlicir hou chold tasks lu 1938 the meat packing 
plants turned out 2o^000000 cutlets as again*)! a total of 
50 000 000 cutlets in 1937 In the same )ear, 1933 the 
rciail stores of the meal packing plants had on sale over 
330,000 000 meat patties and 2,000 tons of meat dumplings 
There ha» aUo been on increase ui tlic sales of ready weighed 
and \\ rapped meat 
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5 Tea, the demand for which in Tsansl Russia was 
entirely covered by imports, is now grown on a large scale 
in the Soviet Union The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic 
IS at present producing thousands of tons of tea annually. 

In recent years an entirely new industry has been created 
—the factory production of ice cream In 1938 the output 
of ice cream amounted to 46,800 tons as against 4,000 tons 
in 1933 when ice cream was produced by handicraft 
methods 

Wmes are now produced in a larger assortment than 
cier before In the past two year* a firm beginning has 
been made to build up a raw material and technical base 
for the production of champagne Over 1,100000 bottle# 
of champagne were placed on (he market in 1938. The 
measures that base been taken to develop winegrowing and 
the completion of a number of well equipped plants would 
enable the wine industry to place 4,000 000 bottles of cham 
pagne on the market in 1939 

The growing demand for high grade food products has 
been paralleled by an equally increasing demand for perfu 
mcry and toilet articles which is an indication of the greatly 
improied material conditions and higher cultural standards 
of the population 

The output of toilet waters increased from 9,400,000 
bottles in 1932 to 20,100,000 boUles m 1937 During the 
same years the output of eau dc cologne increased from 
9,100,000 bottles to 48,600,000 bottles, and that of perfumes 
from 10,500 000 bottles to 25,200,000 bottles The output 
of face powder increased by 150 per cent oier the output 
in 1932 The output of tooth powder and tooth paste in 
1937 amounted in value to 30,0(M),000 roubles, as against 
5,000,000 roubles in 1932 (m 1926-27 prices). 
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6 In the course of the first two Five Year Plan periods 
the Soviet Union has oiertaken, and even surpassed, the most 
advanced capitalist countries in respect of technology A 
powerful machinery industry has been built up Socialist 
^industries are organised on a large scale--larger than any 
uJiere in the world In the food industry the handicraft and 
semi handicraft shops of old have been replaced by large 
modern plants well equipped with the most up to dale machi 
nery and technical appliances 

The Soviet Vruon has now set itself the atm of over 
taking and surpassing the most highly developed capitalist 
countrus of Europe and the United States of America econo 
inically as well The attainment of this aim wo'uld be aceom 
panted by a rue in the productivity of labour further 
industrial development arid the mastery of new technique 
In this connection the Third Five Year Plan provided for an 
* increase of SO to 100 per cent in national consumption 

An honourable part in ihe accomplishment of this task 
has been assigned to the food industry vihich is called upon 
to satisfy the demand of the vtorLuig people of the land of 
Socialism for wholesome and high grade food products 



PART IV 

ALL-ROUND COTRIBUTION TO 
INDUSTRIALISATION AND 
GENERAL UPLIFT 



CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

THE NEW SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA 


Bt 

JOSEPH STALIN 

The steady progress of industry and agriculture could 
not but lead, and lias actually led, to a new rise in tbe 
material and cultural standard of the people 

The abolition of exploitation and tbe consolidation 
of the Socialist economic system, tbe absence of unem 
employment nith its alleodaRt poverty, m town and 
country, the enormous expansion of industry and tbe 
steady growth in the number of workers, the increase m the 
productivity of labour of the workers and collective farmers, 
the secutement of tbe land to the collective farms m per 
pctuity and the vast number of first-class tractors and 
agricultural machines supplied to the collective farms — all 
this has created effective conditions for a further rise iit the 
standard of living of tbe vvorkers and peasants In its turn, 
the improvement in the standard of living of the workers and^ 
peasants has naturally led to an improvement in the standard 
of living of the intelligentsia, who represent a considerable 
force in our country and sene the mterests of the workers 
and the peasants 
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Now it IS no longer a question of finding room in industry 
lor unemployed and homeless peasants who haie been set 
adrift from their villages and live m fear of starvation — of 
^giving them jobs out of chant) Hid time has long gone by 
when there were such x>c%sanls in our country And this is 
a good thing, of course, for it lestides to the pro-^penty of 
our countryside If anything, U la now a question of asking 
the collective farms to comply with our request and to release, 
say, one and a half million young collective farmere annually 
for the needs of our expanding industry 

The collective farnu, which have alreadi become pros 
perous, should bear in tomd that if we do not get tins 
assistance from them it wilt be scry difficult to continue the 
expansion of our industty. and that if we do not expand our 
industry we will not be able to satisfy the peasants* growing 
, demand for consumers' goodls The collective farms are 
quite able to meet this request of outs, since the abundance of 
nuchiiiery in the collective farms releases a portion of tlie 
rural workers, who, if transferred to industr), could be of 
immense «eniee to our whole national econoinj 

As a result, we have Uie following mdicationg of the 
improvement in the standard of living of the workers and 
peasants during the penod under review 

TFLl^TALE HClillL* 

1 TAe Hattonal income rose from }J,500,000,000 
rou6fes in 1931 lo 105,000,000,000 roubtts in 1938 ; 

2 The iiu/nber of uorhers and other einplofees rose 
jiom a b/t/enier 22,000,0001/1 1933 /o 23,000.000 m )913 ; 
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3 The total annual payroll of tiarkers and other 
employees rose from 34.953000,000 roubles to 

96.425.000 000 roubles , 

4 The average annual laagei of industrial workers,' 
which amounted to 1,513 roubles vn 1933, rose to 3,447 
roubles in 1933 , 

5 The total monetary incomes of the collective farms 
rose from 5,661,900,000 roubles in 1933 to 14,180,100,000 
roubles m 1937 , 

0. The aierage amount of gram received per coUec 
five farm household m the gram growing regions rose from 
61 poods in 1933 <o 144 poods m 1937, exclusive of seed, 
emergency teed slocks fodder for the collectively owned 
cattle, grain dehtenes and payments in hind for work 
performed by the machine and tractor stations , 

7 iiate budget appropriations for social and cultural 
services rose from 5,839,900,0W) roubles in 1933 to 

35.202.500.000 roubles in 1938 

As regards the cultural standard of the people, its nse 
v^as commensurate with the rise in the standard of living- 

From the standpoint of the cultural development of the 
people, the period under review has been marked by a 
veritable cultural revolution The introduction of universal 
compulsory elemenlar) education in the languages of the, 
various nations of the US.SR, an increasing number o}‘ 
schools and Kholars of all grades, an increasing number of 
college trained experts, and the creation and growth of a new 
intelligentsia, a Soviet intelligestsia — such u the general 
picture of the cultural advancement of our people 
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(1) RISE IN THE CULTURAL LEVEL OF THE PEOPLE 


Here are the figures — 


<1. 

Kumbcr of pupils and 
students of all grades 
Of which 

I I elementary sdtools 
In intenncdiate schools 

(general and spcdal] 

III higher educational 
insuiuuotw 

Number of persons en 
gaged in ail forms of 
study in the USSR 
Number of public iibra 
nes 

Number of booVi in 
public libraries 
Number of club* 
Numlier of dieaircs 
Numlitr ol ciiiena ins 
tallations (excluding 
narrow film) 

Of which 

ilh sound equipment 
Number of cinema «u 
(allattoi < (excluding 
^ narrow flm) in rural 

Of wluch 

it)i MiuinJ cqu 1 mens 
Aimual nrw ‘paper cir 
ruUti A> 


Ujuted 

measure 1933 34 1938 39 Increas 
mojit 
thcnisands 



23814 

339654 

t42 6f'o 

H 

fyS/js 

21 2SS4 

JIQI^ 

- 

<4822 

lio'f/O 

220 3^ 


4583 

601 0 

131 l^e 

V 

- 

474421 

~ 


•403 

700 

(73 T'i 

millions 

860 

1206 

U7 3 *« 

thousands 

6( I 

9>0 

ij6o% 

UhKS 

58? 

790 

134 

- 

27-40" 

30461 

llo9'"o 


4 <i8 

202 

3t times 

.. 

l '4 0 

18991 

loSp'i 

- 

24 

66 0 

278 times 

smlljoBS 

4.084 & 

r<>>24 

'4J-3% 
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(2) NUMBER OF SCHOOLS BUILT IN IHE USSR 
IN 1953 38 



In towns and 

In rural 

Total 


haffllets 

localities 


1933 

326 

3 261 

3,587 

1934 

577 

3,488 

4,065 

1935 

533 

2829 

3,362 

1936 

l,5Ga 

4,206 

5,711 

1937 

730 

1,323 

2,053 

1938 

583 

U46 

1.829 

Total (1933 38) 4 254 

16353 

20 607 


(3) lOUNG SPECIALISTS GRADUATED FROM HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 1933 38 
(In thousands) 

1933 <934 <<'33 193® <937 *938 

Total (or USSR, (cxclus >e 

d miliuiy tpecia^isw) 346 40 a 837 976 1048 *0^7 

t Ensme«r« (or industry and 

buildins 61 149 .96 293 27 d 232 

2 Enfineers (or transport and 

conrniunicatians 1$ 40 “6 66 ?o ^* 

3 Agricultural engineers agron 

omists vetennanans and 

zoo technicians 48 63 88 104 1*3 

4 Economists and junsts 2} 23 30 64 So 57 

5 Teachers of intermediate 
schools workers faculties 
technical schools and other 
educational workers indud 

me art workers Wa 79 r?j 216 31? 337 

6 Physicians pliarmacists and 

physical culture instructors 46 25 73 92 *23 *3^ 

7 Other specialities 43 rt t f27 r42 00 9^ 
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^EW SOVIET IMELLIGENTSIA 

As a result of ihis immense cuhurat ivork a numerous 
neiv, Soviet intelligentsia has arisen in our counlr) an 
^mtelligenNia nhich has emerged from (he ranks of ihe i>ork 
ing clavs, peasantry and Soviet employees, v«hich i« of the 
fle^h and blood oi our )>eople, nliich has never kiioitn the 
yoke of exploitation, vibicb hales exploiters, and nliirh is 
ready to <^cne the peoples of the USSR faithfully and 
devotedly 

I think that tlic live ol this new Socialui mtelligeutsia 
of the people is one of the most important results of the 
cultural revolution in our country 

(£vtrac(j of ifie tpttch tltUiered (o tht lilli 
Congress of the C PSV ) 



END OF OPPRESSION 

NATIONAL QUESnOX SOLVED 


CHIMNAZ ASLANOVA 

1 Several NatioDalitit«. 2. Sowing discord. 3 Ead 
of oppression 4 Declaration of Rights. 5 Shook the 
i^orld 6 Econoimc change; 7 When women had no 
rights. S Education. $ Equality 

1 The USSR is a country of many nationalities It* 
sa«t territor) siretcing from the Arctic tundras to the sub 
tropics IS inhabited by scores of different peoples Ru« 
sians Llcrainnians B)eloru««ian8 Uzbeks Georgians Kazakhs 
Azerba janians Turkmenians Yakuts Buryats Tajiks Jens 
Poles Nentci Ossetians Lezghins Gteeks Tatars Kalinjks 
Chukchi Yukaghir« Aleuts and numerous others 

Want and destitution uas the lot of these nationalities 
in the past Theirs was a life of endless misery left in the 
wake of frequent bloody tragedies which look their toll oi 
thousands — and sometimes millions — of human lives Lenin 
called Tsarist Russia a prison of nations 

Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution only the ‘ 
Ru “lans were considered the indigenous population of the 
countrv All other nationalities were termed aliens Uut 
even of the Russians only a small minority enjoyed a pnvileged 
josilion The overwhelmmg majority of the Russian people 
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becoming obliterated more and more, as is al'o the hoe 
between these classes and the intelligent^^ia, who is engaged 
in mental labor for the benefit of Sonet society 

The Third Fne Year Plan Il938 42t laid the foimdaUons 
for the completion of light industries and for the organization 
of transport communication and defence of the country against 
internal cri<is and external aggression 

The Soiiet Union consists of elesen constitutent Soviet 
Sociali®! Republics , Russia, itself a federation , the Uhraine, 
Bjeloru'sia, Azerhaidjan, Armenu, Georgia, Turkmenia, the 
Uzbek SSR, the Tadjik SSR, llie Kazakh SSR and Kirghizia- 
Most of the«e Union KepubJjcs include numerous autononiom 
units — autonomous republics, districts and regioDS of 
the many peoples of the Soviet Union The Republics have 
equal rights Each constituent Republic is free to secede from 
the Union All activities are conducted in the native language 
of a Republic 

Racial and national hostility have been abolished in th 
USSR The law severely punishes anyone guilly of 
fomenting racial animosity or discrimination 

Within the socialist framework of the Soviet Union, 
each national group has every facility for developing its own 
culture Following Uie policy outlined by Joseph Stalin more 
than two decades ago, the USSR has given full oppor 
for the economic social and cultural development of 
> the nationalhes of the Union The cultures of the various 
^ Ics are, in Stalm 8 phrase, ‘ national in form, socialist 
ContenL” 

4 The Word soviet means council It appears in the 
of the USSR and the various Republics because the 
unit on which the country ig ha^d is the soviet, or 
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Article 125 of the Constitution by placing at the disposal 
of all the workers (industrial, office and professional) and 
all the farmers and their o^nizations printing presses^ 
supplies of paper, public buildings, the streets the means 
of communication and other niateriai requisites for the exer 
CISC of these rights 

The Soviet Union has introduced and developed man} 
new democratic forms Democraci in the USSR begins 
at the points of immediate concern to the citizen — where he 
works through shop meetings and wall newspapers, where 
he li\es through tenants meetings -t the childrens camps 
and school where parents assist in the activities , m eco 
nomic management and pohc) through workers’ discussions 
o' economic plans in the expansion of production and the 
inipTo\em‘*iit of qualiC) through the Stakhanovite movement 
and production conferences on the kolhozes (collective 
farms) where the kolhozniki plan their activities and choose 
the farm management themselies in the distribution of 
goods through the consumers cu operatives in civic affairs, 
through workers’ brigades which inspect stores, schools, 
restaurants and hou<iiig in the administration of the huge 
social insurance funds through the trade unions , in culture 
and art through the numerous cultural organizations groups- 
and clubs m the factories and on the kolhozes in political 
life through meetings and elections which range from local 
administrative bodies lo the Supreme Soviet of the USSR* 
Soviet citizens exert direct inRuence on public affairs through, 
access to newspaper columns, through regular worker and 
peasant correspondents and through communications to editora 
and public officials 

All these democratic forms are implemented Decisions' 
of parents tenants workers and farmers’ meetings are 
carried into effect 
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metric ton (2 200 lbs) m 1933, to over 23 metric tons in 
1037, exclusive of seed, emergency seed stocks, fodder for 
the collectively owned cattle, grain deliveries and payments 
in kind for work performed by the machiDe and tractor 
stations In addition, the kolhozniki had the produce of 
their personally owned cattle and plots of land The 
l!i,800Q00 kolhoz households are prosperous and culturally 
advanced For them as for the workers, hunger, poverty and 
Ignorance are ended forever. 

6 Tsarist Russia imported most of its machinery from 
abroad It had no automobile or aviation industry , it 
manufactured no tractors or harvester combines Todfly the 
Soviet Union’s indturriof output is over nine times as great 
as that of Tsarist Russia It ranks first in Europe, and second 
in the uorUl in the gross output of industry Soviet Jndustrisl 
output in large scale industry woe valued at 100,37o 000,(XK) 
rubles in 1933 compared with 11 billion rubles m 1913 

Industrial transformation has touched every product, 
every aspect of life — local and oil, electric power and railways, 
water transportation and airways, clothes and radio, city and 
village 

Entile new industries have been created, among them 
being non ferrous metallurgy synthetic rubber production, 
(hemicals automobile* tractors, harvester combines, aviation, 
precision inslrumentg and machine huiJding Vast new 
industrial centres have been established throughout the country, 
such us Magnitogorsk in the Urals , Kuzbas in Siberia , 
the chemical industry on the Kola peninsula , Slalingorsk 
near Moscow , the copper smelting plants on the shores of 
Lake Balkhash etc 

7 The USSR is an economically independent indus* 
trial power Socialist industry accounts for 997 per cent of 
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Jhe lolal j^dusUjaJ oulpol , private leduslr)' for onJy 0 Oj per 
•cent. 

From 1933 to 1938, the national income of the USSR 
^ Jo=e from 48,500 000,000 niblea to 103,000 000,000 rubles 
Its annual pay roll fiom 34,953,000,000 rubles to 
■96,425,000,000 rubles , the average annual ^vage of indu^lr al 
workers from 1,513 to 3,447 rabies. At the same time there 
has been a proportionate increase in the defence capacity of 
the Soviet Union, ensuring its power to repel any foreign 
■^oSfC'sor and to contribute effectively to international peace 

The workers employed in diese industries, as all employed 
persons lo the Soviet Unicin, are protected in their conditions 
of Work by the most thorougli going labor code in the world 
'The poweriu] Soviet trade ubjoos, an which 24,000 000 indus 
trial, professional and ofEce «voikeis are organized, administer 
social insurance fnnds and »*e to it that the elaborate system 
^of labor protection, safety devices and general healthful 
oonditions of work are rigidly observed The unions exert 
A tremendous influence in raising labor productivity Through 
them the workers realize tbcir «ociaI and cultural needs, and 
exert democratic control over their own conditions of life and 
labor The initiative of tbe workers has found expression m 
the Stakhanov movement which, by improved methods or work, 
devised by the workers themselves, has greatly raised labor 
productivity and workers’ incomes 

8 Tsarist Russia was notorious for its poor housing, 
■ivretched 'treets. The Soviet Union has built 230 new cities 
.around various industrial enterprises and reconstructed its 
old cities. Some of the new cities are Zaporozhye, built 
around the hydroelectric siat 20 a on the orzreper River in the 
Ukraine , Kirovsk, bej^niil lll^^MM«£ifcle, the modern town 
around the aut(^<iC^V^aflt^£.^oj^^^Monchegorsk, built 
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around the gigantic copper smelting plant on the peninsulai. 
In the midst of the Siberian forests has arisen Kom omlsk 
built by young men and Momen who chose to parlicipate iic 
this great pioneering adventure In the Arctic Circle is the 
f port town of Igarka at the mouth of the Yeuisei Ruer 




In the Soviet Union care of the chilif begins before 
Us birth Expec tant moth ers are gra nted leave from work, 
w ith f ull f 


1 twenty, 

after chil dbirt h and complete medical care before dunng: 
and after childbirth They enjoy the facilities of rest homes 
and sanatoria without charge During the hours when a 
Soviet mother is working or studying the child may be kept 
10 a day nursery or kindergarten 


In 1937 a total of 1 (100000 children were accommodated 
in permanent nurseries and kindergartens and S '00 000 ta 
seasonal ones In bright spacious rooms the children hatft 
tbeir own I ttle while beds tables and chairs Experienced 
attendants carefully dress and undress the youngsters feed 
then play with them, take iheia out of doors put them to 
bed When the worKing day is user t£e nmiher comes for 
her ch Id Nurses and doctors m charge explain how to 
continue the proper care ol ihe ch Id at home These 
pre- chool insf tutions tra n mothers as well as children 


Those who keep children eaUrely at home may obtain 
help and advice from Consultation Clinics on the care of 
children 


The health of Sonet cktllrem u guorded by a largF 
army of scienluts in scores of Coternment insiuutes an(T 
laboratories 


Gosemment spent more than 4 000 000 000 
in taking care of the health of mothers and eh Idreo 
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-As a resxijt of «uch care, infant mortality has dr^j)e4 50 
J£r cent irora the pre war level 

At the age of eight the child who has already received 
iraining m nurseries and kindergartens starts school 

Before the Revolution, only 7,800,000, or one fourth of 
-Russia’s children, attended school The Soviet Union has 
nniversal compulsory, elementary education Now about 
thirty four million children attend school Between 1933 and 
1938 over .20,000 schools werehudt, 4,251 in urban and 16353 
an rural Incablies Millions of copies of childrens books 
-have been issued in many languages of the U S S R 

Talented children are carefully nurtured , gifted young 
poets, musicians and inventors are given every opportunity to 
‘<^\elop then natural endowments in school and in special 
^slitutes and organizations 

In addition, children have (heir own club houses and 
organizations Children’s special publishing houses issue 
hooks for childen , special children’s film companies produce 
films for chJdren special childrens theatres produce plays 
for children Soviet children have a whole world of their 
o’rn uhich merges organically into the world of maturity 

This far reaching system of chifd care has been one of 
ihe great single factors is releasing women from household 
drudgery and from constant fear for the safety and well being 
of their children It has made it possible for women to 
participate fully in all the manifold, exciting activities of 
"^he new socialist society Wo doors are closed to Soviet 
women This integral participation bj the whole / in 
community life, coupled with freedom from 
•has enriched home life, and made the family a ’ 

and harmonious unit. 



GREAT ECONOMIC POWER 


BV 

E VARGA 

T Largest area 2 Rapid growth of population 
3 Fertile soil 4 Gram 5 Vernalization. 6 UivtO' 
date industry 7 Labour productivity 8 Rivers 
9 No debts 

A vast territory inexhaustible natural resources and a 
tmmerous and lastly increasing population form the natural 
liasis for the rapid progress of the Soviet Union 

The Tsarist Government proved unable to develop the 
productive forces of the country In spile of tnunen^e natural 
wealth Russia was an agricultural country with a backward 
Industry The people were poor and uneducated Nearly 
three quarters of the population were unable to read or write 

It was only when civil war and foreign intervention had 
nded that the Soviet Union was in a position to begin utilizing 
be natural resources of the country Eighteen years of peace 
nave been enough for the attainment of immense economic 
progress 

1 The Soviet Union is the largest country m the notld 
has on area of 8^0000 sQuare miles'" The United blaUs 
including Alaika and Other possessions) has an area of 
t4o 000 sq lare miles CAuia 4092 000 square miles , and 
Brazil 3^82,000 square miles 
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Except for some islands to tlic Arctic, tJiis huge territory 
compri'cs one unbroken mass of land It stretches in a broad 
hell along the northern half of Europe and Asia, from Finland 
m the West to the Japan Sea and the Pacific Ocean in the 
East In the North East, by way of the Bering Straits, the 
Soviet Union borders on Alaska From North to South, the 
USSR stretches from the North Pole deep into the heart 
of Asia 

2 The Soviet Union has a population of 170,467,186, 
only less than China and India fhe growth of population is 
unusually rapid Since 1P20, the population oi the USSR 
Jtas increased by 35,900000, and since the census of 1926 it 
has increased by 23,-l39,J71 

Despite this rapid growth of population there is no 
danger of so called “ over population ” in the USSR There 
'are no “ surplus ’ or " redundant ” workers, peasants or Intel 
‘Icctuals On the contrar), unemployment ts entirely unknown 
>n the country and there is a (rentendous demand for people 
of every kind of profession in all branches of economic and 
<n‘liural activity 

The natural resouices of the Soviet Union are immense 
has extremely rich deposiu of minerals of all kinds, the 
geological investigation of which is being conducted with 
great energy The known geological reserves of oil today 
amount to 8,700 000 000 tons (m T^risi times they were 
estimated at 800,000,000 to 900,000,000 tons) 

The oil reserves of the USSR exceed those of all 
other countries of the world combined 

The known coal reserves have increased in the last 
twenty years from 230,000,000,000 tons to 1,651,000,000,000 
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tons The coal reserves of the USSR ore second only ter 
those of the USA 

The USSR has the largest ujaler power resources iit ^ 
the world, and the largest deposits of minerals suitable for 
fertilizers, and of manganese and ferrous ores 

The deposits of high grade ferrous ores luUk an iron 
content of about 62 per cent) are estimated at 10,600,000,000 
tons This does not include the huge deposits {estimated at 
2a0 000 000,000 loasf of the poorer ferrous ores of the 
famous Kursk Magnetic Anomaly 

The Souet Union « rich in non ferrous metals such 
<i« copper, zinc and lead, and rare metals , it has also vast 
deposits of gold 

The USSR has the largest timber resoureet in the 
world Thirty eight per cent of its surface ts covered by 
forest From the Finnish border along the northern part of 
the U SSR, in Europe and Siberia, there ifretcAej a vast 
forest zone about 000 miles wide Here there are still 
millions of square miles of virgin timber which have never 
been touched by (he hand of man The forests of Siberian 
‘•onifer constitute the last important source of supply for 
the world's paper industry 

3 In respect to fertility and gaitabilily for agricultural 
OSes, the soil of ihe Soviet Union is unsurpassed Of a 
' arable area of about 1,037,400,000 acres, only about 
,450 000 acres have as jet been brought under cultiiation, 
'uding 247,000000 acres under cereal crops Tlie follow- 
_ table, based on statistics compiled by the International 
^ Institute in Rome for 1933 36, shows the relalire 

areas and output of the Sosiet Union and other countries. 
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It 13 clear from these figures that the Soviet Union 
holds the leading {dace in the uorlds producuon of grain. 
It accounts far about one quarter of the world a output of 
u.heat, nearly one half of the output of rye and over one 
quarter of the output of oats In recent years sericulture 
in the Soviet Union has made considerable progress, and 
the above figures have been greatly exceerfeii 

Before the war there tveie about 20000,000 peasant 
farms on tlie present lernlory of the Soviet Union They 
tultnated the soil nith (be most pnmiUie implements A- 
census taken in 1910 showed that the peasants had ten milhon- 
'vooden ploughs and 17,700,000 wooden harrows Thanks to 
collectivization the situation has radically changed in the 
past ten years The peasant’s house, household garden and 
orchard, cow, pigs and poultry used for the requirements of 
bis family, constitute his “ family farm ” and contini f 
remain his personal property The land, form 

of the large scale farm run on collective the 

modern agricultural machinery Data ' , IQ* 
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foremost intiustrial couotnes Its output is now ibe largest 
in Europe and the second largest m the vorld, yielding place 
only to that of the United States Howe>er, as regards indus* 
trial output per head of population, the Soviet Union still 
lags behind a number of the leading capitalist countries In 
Us Third Five Year Plan (1938 42), Uie USSR was tackling 
the task of making good tins lag 

7 TEe Soviet Union has immense achievements to 
record in the sphere of productivity of labour During the 
period of the Second Five Year Plan alone (1933 37), pro- 
ductivity of labour m large scale industry increased by 82 
per cent (as against a planned increase of 63 per cent for 
this period) , the increase in the building industry was 83 
per cent 

In the days when economic disruption was at its height, 
Lenin set before the Soviet country the aim of overtaking and 
outstripping the technically and economically advanced cepit 
ahst countries Today we see this bold aim being realized 
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floating routes in operation B increa«ing from year to year, 
aheir total length amounting to 83,000 miles in 1938 as com- 
pared with 47,000 miles in 1913 Canal construction is mak 
ing jt possible to create a connected system of waterways 
coveting the whole country The canals now under construe 
tion will interconnect the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, the 
Caspian Sea, the Baltic Sea and the Aictic Ocean 

The vast territory of the Soviet Union necessitated the 
utmost development of aviation 

The rapid industrial growth of the Soviet Union has 
emancipated it from foreign dependence to which Tsarist 
Russia was subject Tins was essential not only' from the 
economic standpoint, but also to render the countrv capable 
of defending lUelf from the frankly aggressive intentions of 
certain neighbouring Slates The Red Army is being supplied 
by Soviet industry with alt its requirements Had it not 
created its own heavy industry — the manufacture of machinery, 
chemicals, etc — the Soviet Union would have been defenceless 
in face of the threatened attacks of its enemy 

However, the USSR has made itself independent of 
foreign countries but without any idea of economic self- 
'SufEciency or of deliberately curtailing its foreign trade On 
the contrary, next few years would have witnessed a growth 
in its foreign trade had it not been for the outbreak of the war 

It IS worth nolin^/^ this connection that the Sonet 
Union has no foreign_d ebt It always meets its current 
obligations loick the utmost punctuality, in sharp contrast 
to most capitalist countries, which during the crisis of 
1929 33 suspended payment on their foreign loans The 
'^ge and rapidly growing gold industry of the Sonet 
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Union enables it to mcrease its imports uUhout hating 
recourse to joreign borroteutgs 
The factors v>htch have promoted the U S S R to a fore- 
most place among the economic powers of the v.orld, second 
only to the USA, are its vast natural resources, the raptd 
increase oi its population and cultural deielopment, and its- 
social system, v>hich precludes the possibility of economic- 
crises and under vthich any increase in production benedta- 
all citizens There is no obstacle to the further progress of 
the Soviet Union except the menace of foreign attach. 

Place of ike USSR in World Production 
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NATIONAL INCOME 


BY 

I SAUTIN 

I In Tsarist time 2 Nine-fold improvemcDL 3 Soci 
alist enterprises 4 Shoil working hours 5 Increase 
in output 6 A coiupanson 7 Welfare of workers 

The national income of a country is one of the most 
graphic and comprehensive indices of its economic develop 
°tent Its sue and movement are an epitome of the develop 
rnent of the various branches of the country s economic activity 
^The distribution of the national income is a reflection of the 
Social structure of the country 

1 In old Ru«sia the Russia of the Tsars capitalists and 
landlords the national income could be called national only 
l^ecause jt vias created by the exploited working folk of the 
nation The greater part of the natronal income went into 
^he pockets of a small fraction of the population 

2 In T«arj«t times nine tenths of the population of 
Hussia owned little or no properly After paying taxes and 
•^ther imposts to the Slate and landlords this part of the 
population received no more than 20 or 30 per cent of 
Ihe national income The rest parsed into the pockets of the 
propertied cla«ses — the landlords capitalists and kulaks (rich 
peasants), who constituted an insignificant proportion of the 
population 



The unrestricted exploitation ol the workers and peasants, 
whose labour created the va^t incomes of the capitaJjsts, land 
lords and T«ari«l officials depressed the income of the ivorking 
populalion to a level which could scarcely provide minimum 
human requirements 

Judged bj the mtUma! income, total and per capita, 
tsarist Russia was one of the poorest and most backward 
countries in the world The national income per head of 
population was three tunes as large in Germany, three and 
a half times in France, and four and a half times tn Great 
Britain 

But as a result of the Socialist Revolution, Russia, so 
backward econonucait) and technically in Tsarist times, hss 
now become a foremost industrial power During the period 
of the first two FiveYear Plans (1928 37), industry became 
the most adianced branch of the national economy of the 
USSR and was equipped with the most up to date machinery 
The output of Socialist industry in 1938 uas over 
nine times the industriaf output of pre war Russia In 
respect to gross tnduslrtaf output, ike Soviet Union has in 
recent years advanced to first place in Europe and second 
place in the world 

The industrial structure of the Soviet Union has been 
thoroughly renewed oser 80 per cent of the industrial output 
in 1937 was obtained from plants either newly built or com 
pletel) reconstructed in the period of the First and Second 
lie Year Plans 

Socialist industry has enabled the peasants, with the 
assistance of the Soviet Government, to completely reconstruct 
the agriculture of the counlr) The twenty million small 
individual forms baie now been replaced by large sociah't 
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ffatms, the ixiil liozes, or roUective farms, equipped wilh the 
jnost up to date machinery The ptimitue ^\ocldell ploughs md 
harroMS \vhich constituted the principal instruments of agn 
A.ulturc ID Ts-urist limes have now disappeared 

3 In 1037, 00 1 per cent of the national income of 
the Ub-SlI was already beui^ derived from Soaaljst enltr 
prise« Ihey accounted for 09 8 per cent of the total industiial 
output, D<J 6 per cunt of the total agucultuial output (including 
the persoual auxiliary husbandry of the eoilertiie farmers), 
and 100 per cent of the country s trade. 

Ihc oboJitiou of the exploilin^ classes ui the USSR 
by putting an end to the parasitic consumption of a large 
pirt of the national income (roughly one half m Tsarist times) 
has set free large lesoarccs loe (he expansion of industry 
and for (he impioveiucnt of (he inatciial and cultural condi 
' iions of tlic Muikiiig population In addition the Socialist 
economic <)stem being based on planning makes it possible 
to orgaiiire production on rational lines and to eliminate the 
huge tsastc incident to capitalist competition Dut planning 
became possible only niter private ownership of the means 
and iinplcmenls of production had been abolished, and only 
after llic economic life of the country had been rid of the 
anarcliy of capitalist production called forth by the conflicting 
interests of capitalist groiqis 

The Socialist ccouonuc system has created every requisite 
for planning and for the steady and rapid economic progress 
of the country based upon the exieiuive appltcalton of science 
and uchnology The supply of modern machinery to indu^'lry 
and agriculture has resulted m a tieinendous rise m the pro 
diiclivity of labour During the period of the Second Tice Year 
Plan, producliMty of labour in large ^cale industry increased 
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achieve -utcc's. m -eciencc and technology arc held m higli 
je'pect and esteem by the country , they receive material 
jeward* and honours and di’^bnctioos from Gorcinment 

The growth of the national income of the b S S R is 
compared with 1913, may he seen from the table below 


Aatio/ial Ittcoitte of t!ie USSR 
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S Jn ] 938 die nauoual income of the V S SJi nas five 
limes a$ large as il tias in 1913 aua six and a half times as 
large as in 1917, the last year of the capiialisl system in 
Russia In ihe pinad 1900 13, ike national income of Russia 
increased by only 39 per cent, an annual increase of about 
3 per cent No small part of this increase Has clue to foreign 
loans and to foreign investments generally 

In ine lorcmost capitalist countries the rale of increase 
of the national income has fiuctuated from 3 pet cent to 8 per 
t'Ceiit per annum at different periods In the USSR ue 
observe a steads uicrease in ike national income during the 
past ten years e\ceeding 16 per cent annually 

And it should be remembered that the Soiiet Union 
achieved Us unusually high rale of ^onomic progress entirely 
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on Us oun internal resources without the aid of foreign loans 
or foreign lAvestrnents of any kind 

0\ er 99 per cent of the national income of the U 5 S R- » 
JO 1937 was obtained from Socialist enterprise (Slate c®* 
operatiie and collective farms) and only one per cent from the 
prvate enterprise of individual peasants and handicraftsmen 
In the USSR as its Ginstitution Ia)s down the land it^ 
natural deposits waters forests milb factories mines md 
water and air transport banks post telegraph and telephones 
large State organized agricultural enterprises as well as mum 
cipal enterprises and the bulk of the dwell ng houses in cities 
and industrial localities are Slate property that is to say they 
b long to the whole people All these enterpnses are adm n 
ist red bv State bodies m accordance with a scientihcally 
V orked out plan The product and prohts of these enterprises- 
do not pass into the pockets of private persons but into thr 
coffers of the State which uses them (or economic deielopmenf 
and for the improvement of the living conditions of the 
population For this reason periods of crisis when ' eW 
organized mills and factories are forced to work part time 
or come to a standstill altogether arc unknown and imposs ble 
in the U S S R 

The Socialist ownership of the means and implements 
production the absence of competition the impossibiht) 
cr es due to overproduction and the system of economic 
Lnn ng have created an ever-expanding field for labour anJ 
• I for the stead) enlistment of all the labour forces of the ^ 
nfrv 

All this was of course impossible in Russia m the days- 
the landlords and capitalists In those da}s the vast 
ural resources of the country largely remained unutilized 
‘■'1 during uidustnal booms the number of unemployed 
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wotkeia in the to%\ns was never less than a million Agrarian 
over population reached enormoos proportions Tens of 
millions of peasants, nearly two thirds of the rural population, 
did not possess enough land and implements to sustain a nuni 
mum standard of life Before the Revolution, 65 per cent of 
the peasant households consisted of poor peasants, 20 per 
cent of middle class peasants and 15 per cent of rich peasants 
(kulaks) Thirty per cent of the peasant households were 
without horses 34 per cent without implements, and 15 per 
cent without land to cultivate The best, most fertile land 
belonged to the landlords and kulaks Of a total arabU area 
of 907,000,000 acres, the rojal famitj, the landlords and the 
monasteries ow-ned 377,000,000 acres and the kulaks over 
197,000,000 acres The Great Socialist Revolution, by abolish* 
tng private ownership of the land and means of production, 
emncipated the working people of the town and country from 
exploitation and eliminated poverty from the country 

In the Soviet Union the national income is entirely at 
the disposal of the working people and their State It is 
used for the exjiansion of industry, for strengthening the 
defensive power of the country and for raising the general 
standard of living and cnilture 

6 The Constilulion of tfie USSR guaranteet the 
rishl to uori, rest and letsure, education, and maintenance 
during sickness, mcapacuatwn and old age The cost of 
educttHon, students stipends, public health (hospitals, rest 
homes and sanatoria), sick benefits, maternity benefits, 
grants to large families, and old age pensions are borne 
b) the State, the factories or the trade unions There is 
no indirect taxation in ike Soviet Union Old age and 
other pensioners, as uell as uoriers in the loner paid 
categories, pay reduced rents 
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The national uicome o£ the USSR is distributed m 
accordance vfith the Socialist principle From each accord 
mg to his ability to each according to his work The labour 
of every citizen is rcmmierated directly in accordance mlh 
Its quantity and quality 

All persons employed in the State owned indu®trit.s and 
olSces are paid according M theic output TJje scales of pay 
merit for output are fixed by the State in conjunclion with 
the trade unions in accordance with the skill and qualification 
of the worker Wages are fully guaranteed irre»pectue of 
whether the given undertaking is working at a profit or loss 

In a collective (arm the revenue is divided among the 
members iti proportion to the number of work day units and 
credited (o them m the course of (he year Tile collective 
farmer is credited with a work*day unit for the performanco 
of a definite quantity of work requiring average «kill If m 
any day he performs more than the fixed quantity of v ork 
or performs work requiring h gher skill he is credited with 
more than one work day unit Thus m one day of work a 
H-tive farmer may receive credit for everal workday 
ts The bigger the revenue of the collective farm the 
er the amount of money and produce that falls to the 
e of each work day unit credited In add lio i the collective 
ers have their own personal auxiliary hu bandnes (house 
Id garden and orchard cows pigs goals etc the produce 
im which, like the produce they receive as their «hare of the 
-nue of their collective farm for the number of standard 
ork day units credited to them is their own to consume or to 
as they please The whole revenue of the collective farm in 
) and produce is divided among its members in the 
jiner described wilh the exception of a 'mall tax payable 
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previous >ear the per capita consumption of buiter hy coi' 
lective farmers increased hy 32 per cent and sugar by IT 
per cent 

The use in the standard of living is accompanied by a 
similar rise in the standard of education and culture For 
example only 0 IlTOGOchildren or one-fifth of the rural child 
population of school going age attended schools in Tsarist 
Russia in 1914 Toda> in the USSR education is universal 
in 1937 20800000 children attended rural schools fn (he 
period of the Second Five Year Plan alone the number of 
children attending elementary and high schools m the U S S R 
rose from 21300000 to 29400000 

The Third Five ^ear Plan (1933 12 1 was a plan for the 
gradual transition from Socialism to Coizusunism It pro 
vided for an increase m the national income by 80 per cent 
as compared with 1937 \le already found that the national 
income was steadilv rising m the period of the Third Fiv e ^ ear 
Plan and the standard of living of the working populatioiv 
rose correspondingly 

In the L SSH unltle the capitalist countries the 
national income is really the income of the nation /or 
It IS entirely at the disposal of the people Both tie 
national Health and tl e national wcome of t te U S S P 
are an index of the genera/ standard of hung and grotiing 
prosperity of the population 



MINERAL WEALTH 
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I Great scientists a Geological Board 3 New dis- 
coveries 4 Power producing minerals 5 Ores 

The Lnton o£ Soviet Socialist Republics occupies an area 
of 8 222 00 square tdiles covering a huge part of the Eura lan 
continent From the geological standpoint its territory re 
presents a rich complex of formations of highly varied struc 
tures and age* 

1 In pre revolutionan limes useful minerals were 
studied in Russia bi great scientists like Lomono*ov and 
Karpinsk) Tlie former is justly regarded as the founder 
of the science of geologj in Russia the latter as the father 
of Soviet geologj The science reached its full amplitude of 
development since the establishment of the Soviet Government 
in the period of the three Five Year Plans 

In Tstnst days the mining industry uas concentrated at 
three or four points chiefly in the European part of the 
country There were only a few small mining centres in the 
Asiatic part — in the Altai Mountains (non ferrous metals) 
and at Kuzneuk (coal) The mines as a rule belonged to 
foreign capitalist* 

The Geological Service confined its activities chiefly to 
geological charting it did practically nothing in the way ot 
exploring and pro pecting for useful minerals The number 
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of geologists >sas ridiculously small, there being no special 
schools to tram them. 

The fact that the mineral resources of tJie country were 
almost entirely unhnoi^n created difficulties for the Soviet 
Go\ernnient in ita very earliest jears The rapid expansion 
of industry created an enormous demand for ores and flaxes. 
Mineral fertilizers viere needed for agriculture The chemical 
and other industries were also clamouring for raw materials 

As we know, the First Five Year Plan, despite the vaslness 
of development work it envisaged was fulfilled m four 
years some of the most important branches of the mining 
industry — oil, for example — fulfilling sheir plans even in 2 ^ 
years This was accomplished lo ihe face of tremendous 
difficulties and obstacles, vvhKh, in the case of minerals tvere 
still further complicated by the fart that the) not on!) had 
to be discovered, but to be discovered and «urve}ed precisely 
in the places where they were needed 

In the past (he concentration of industry m the European 
part of Hus^ia was due (o (he colonial policy of (he Tsanst 
CovemmEnt The more remo(e regions of the counVry, 
occupied mainly by non Russian peoples, were looked upon 
by Government purely as reserves for the supply of Central 
Russia With agricultural produce As a consequence, the vast 
mineral deposits of Siberia, Kazakhstan Central A‘ia and (he 
Caucasus (with the exception of oil in the case of the latter) 
not only remained unutilized, but were not even discovered 
and studied 

About 90 per cent of the coal output of nu';‘)a in T^anst 
limes came from the Donetz Basin , over 60 per cent of the 
iron ore from Kiuoi Rog and 95 per cent of the oil output 
from the Baku field* This meant that oil bad to be Irans 
ported to Siberia and the Far East from Baku, a distance of 
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Ihousandb of mile^, , and ihe position was ver> much similar 
in the ca'e of coal and the products of the metallurgical 
industry 

The tremendous developments planned by the Soviet 
Government demanded the lapid and systematic study of the 
productive forces of the country, including its mineral 
resouites This, m turn, demanded the development of 
geological exploration and survey on a very wide scale 

The first ta«k undertaken was the training of skilled forces 
for this nork for which purpose a number of specialized 
medium and higher educational establishments were opened 
By the time the First Five Year Plan was inaugurated, 
thousands of geologists were already engaged m studying the 
mineral resources of the USSR Today the number of 
Soviet geologists can be counted in lens of thousands 

2 The second «tep taken by the Soviet Government in 
the realm of geological survey and research was to entrust 
all branches of the work to one body, the Geological Board 
The effect of this was to place geological survey and research 
on strictly planned and systematic lines, and to ensure the 
rational employment of men and materials and the rapid and 
fullest use of the results obtained 

ISowadays, the most up to dale equipment is used in 
geological work in the USSR Originally it had to be 
obtained from abroad, but it is now being produced at home 
The abolition of private property in land has opened 
up unlimited possibilities for geological science in the 
USSR In prerevolutionary days, the work of the geologist 
was hampered by the existence of private boundaries, an 
impediment which has now been entirely removed 

J Since the establishment of the Soviet Government, 
many mineral* have been discovered with which were formerly 
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unknown in our coanlry — ^amoBg ihera apatites, potassium 
salts and Lorates 

The apatite deposits of the USSR ate the largest in the 
uorld those of the Kola Peninsula are estimated ot 
2,000 000 000 tons 

The potassium salt deposits of Sahlamsk are coinpuled 
at 18 000 000000 tons (wi potassium aside egutioient) The 
USSR possesses 27700000000 tons aj these salts, or £> 
per cent of the world s known deposits 

An expedition of the Academy of Sciences has discovered 
new nch depo«its of potta<iuro «alts in Western KazaUistan 
Their composition is «ach as to permit the extraction from 
jhem of potas«iuo sulphate — an excellent fertihaer for cotton 
tobacco and other crops 

In close proximity near Lake Inaerrirh deposits of 
borates the raw material of boron base been discovered 

The voluntary study individuaf ana collective of the 
natural resources and productive potential ties of the various 
regions of the country is very v^idespread in the USSR 
There are large numbers of local natural history societies 
and clubs as vsell as museums national reserves and so on 
Ivumerous deposits of useful minerals have been discovered 
by such voluntary organizations 

Important contnbuUons to the knowledge of the natural 
resources of the country have been made by individual 
amateurs The mine laboratory in the villa^^e of Byslrovka 
tKirghu Republic) lor example has thousands of «pecimens 
of valuable metallic ores found and donated by collective 
farmers and trappers InfoimaUon furnished by a local 
pea ant by name Mangulov ha* revulied m ihe di«covery 
of five outcrops of lead and a hestos 
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Wc shall briefly relate what has been accomplished by 
^lip ®o\icl Union 111 the location o! mineral deposits of 
<.coiionnc value 

4 Oil In Tsiiisl times the oil reserves of Russia were 
estimated at eight or nine hundred nitliioii tons A computa- 
tion made at the time of the International Geological Congress 
m 1937 placed the figure at 6^00,000000 ton®, the proven 
oil reserves being computed at 4,000,000,000 tons 

In ibc course of 1937 and 1938, geological survey work 
in the Volgi region and on the vvestern slopes of the Urals 
began to yield results 

Thcic his been a considerable increase in the estimated 
oil reserves of the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic and 
Ollier of the older oil bearing regions, as well as m the 
recently discovered oil hearing regions in the Bashkir, 
Daughtmn and other Soviet Republics 

III 1938 the geological oil reserves of the U S S R were 
estimated at 8,700,000 000 lon«, the proven oil reserves ex 
cceding 1,600,000,000 tons 

There has been a marked change in the geographical 
di'-posilion of the oil industry, which shows a distinct eastward 
movement That considerable oil deposits will be discovered 
in the near future in Siberia is now beyond doubt 

The known oil reserves of the USSR at the present 
time cou&ulerably exceed the aggregate reserves of other 
countries 

Coal Tlie geological reserves of coal in Russia were 
t«lkmalcJ in 1913 at 230,000,000,0(X) tons Computations 
made at Uie lime of the International Geological Congress in 
1937 fixed the coal te«ervc3 of the USSR at 
1,031,000.000,000 tons 
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Thusr I'lou.n coal reserves of the USSR haie 
increased seienfold ta lueajy jears They Ore sufficient to 
coier the country s requirements for seteral centuries 

The dl«ct)^eI} and inve tigabon of new field? has re^ulted 
m a considerable change la the geographical disposiUon of 
ihe coal indu trj In T?an^t times, Ku^sia « coal reqmreraenl* 
were almost euliteK supplied from the Oonetz Basin Toda},. 
in addition to this source the LSSR denies a sub tantial 
part of il« coal from the Urals KazaUi-tan, Siberia the 
Sonet Far East, Centra] Aaia, the Moscow Region and other 
fields 

Soviet coals ^re of extepiionalK higli quaht), onl> 30 
per cent being brown coal, the rest hard coal 

The coal reverses of the USSR are exceeded onlj by 
those of the L S ^ 

Recent geological imestigations furnish ground to ex 
pect the earh discovery of new, rich coalfields, cbiefiy ta the* 
eastern part of the USSR, the Central Astatic Republic* 
and KaaalLh<<taQ 

0 Iron The geologica) reserves of iron ore la the- 
■* U S S IL are estimated todo) at 10 600,000 000 tom as agaiavt 
2 000 000,000 tons in 1913 

In addition there are vast deposit? of ferriferous quart 
nte (estimated at 2a0,0(Xt 000,000 tons) wilh as iron coots.t 
averagmg 35 pe” cenL 

The proce s of extcacuon of iron from ferriferous 
quartzite on industrial lines has been fully worked out, but 
owing to the abundant deposits of iron ore, ferriferous 
quartzite u regarded as a reservo source of supply 
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Russia m T,..S W,^ Depo-iM' oV»V.‘*' “' ' 
USSR today are eWted at o,e.,6,000,to0 ton, 

l;onguuo„ Maugano,; depoatta woto o t.malod tn UU 

at 167 000,000 tons today geological imestiga i 

raised the eslimale to 750000000 Ion, The high qoali 
Sonet manganese is generally recognired. 
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Copper Copper deposits »ere estimated in 191 ! « 
700 r... metal 1 tho estimate today eseeeitr 


62 700 tons (pure metal) 

19,500 000 tons 

dlumtnum No deposit, ol .l«m.»-» V"' '‘“I™ 


in Kussia in Isarisl limes -s' - • , , 

aluminum industi), x^hose ore requirements r«er%e, of 

supplied The earth used t, baur.te the esl.mated re-erte. 
which exceeds 30,000 000 tons 


In add.., on ,o baurt.e the USSR 
deposits of other cla>8 with a Urge alumina content '1 
oLte alunite. The process ol ex.raetton o alum n.um 
from these earths ha® been worked out an ' 


on industrial lines 


Chemical! In Ih.s field attention ha- been mamh dmoted 


to mineral fertilizers which m Tsarist lime® Ru 
import 


Apatite As alreadj mentioned the apatite 
the USSR are estimated at 2 000 000 000 Ion® 


Poraisium salti Deposits of potassium salts 
Uown m the USSR imUl 1929 The depoMls di®cor 
that jear in Sol.kam.t conUm 18 000 000 000 tons of 
oxide 



The USSR has larger depo«ils o{ minerals suitable for 
fertilizer purposes than any other country in the world 
In recent )ears rich deposits of boron — the only mineral 
hitherto not found in conunencal quantities — have teen dis- } 
covered in the USSR. 

Thanks to the broad «cope on which geological research 
has been conducted >t is now known that the territory of the 
USSR contams all the U'^ful minerals in commercial 
quantities 

Geology is held in high esteem by the Soviet Government 
as a science which can contribute largely to the welfare and 
prosperity of the population 

In the U S S FL the land and its resources belong to the 
people and are completely at the dt<po<a} of the people And 
all that IS done in the held of geology the efforta both of 
the profesional and amateur geologi*!* have one purpose in 
view — to beneht the working people of the country and to 
further its industrial progress 



PEOPLES' ROLL IN ECONOMIC PLANNING 

BY 

J JOFFE 

I Intricate mcchanum. 2 OrganizatieiL 3 How plans 
are drawn up 4 90,000 rail road cars a year 5 Key 
problenu. 6 Endorsement of the plan. 7 Honours. 

8 Joint work 9 Capiialisi conntnes and Russia 

The Soviet is the only country in the world where crises 
and unemployraeat and anaicby of production are unknown , 
for It IS the only country that is developing according to 
plan The tremendous advantages accruing from planned 
s,economy are felt by every worker, collective farmer and 
intellectual in the course of the thousand and one little things 
that make up their everyday fife 

Just consider the facts. In the eighteen years since the 
conclusion of the Civil War, there has not been a single year 
in nhich output has declined or has been stagnant It is 
already nine years since uneioploymeDt was abolished once 
and for alL The right to work is guaranteed by the Soviet 
Constitution And there is not another country in the world 
that has experienced such rapid cultural progress as the Soviet 
Union progress which embraces all parts of its vast territory 
A back~vvard and poverty stricken country in the past, 
.Tit has now become a mighty industrial power possessing a 
hrstcla^s army with the most up to date equipment. 

1 The economy of any country is an exceedingly in 
tricate mechani<m That of the Soviet Union includes 
thousands of factories and mill*, 2 - 13,000 collective farms. 
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a va‘t transport s)<tein — railnajs watcrwajs motor transport: 
and airways — hundreds of thousands of stores and shops' 
and an extensile network of schools and other educational- 
eolabli hmenta )* 

Eiery Sonet factory collectiie farm umiersity etc 
fi, c*ions according to a definite plan This plan is gnen 
tl c effect of law and is binding on eash and ei%ry plantr 
a d in tituiton AH the resources of the country arc mohi 
lix d to fulfil the plan adopted 

The plan of eien induetriai establishment contains 
<1 fi'tite figures sitpuialiitg the <{uantity and qaalily of 
ouCfut for the coming year The plan determines production' 
fo t« the sale prices and marketing conditions of the pro 
d I t« the number of workers the office srd technical siafT 
It t) to emplor Hage> (he standards of labour productitityp 
til'* expenditure quotas (or raw material, fuel, and othe^ 
supplies and (he •>(andards of depreciation of machinery 
Eiery colleciiic (arm recedes a pfan whicfr stipulates 
tl -* acreage of \ariou irop« the agronomical measures it 
mat apply the hartest yield lor the tarioua crops etc 

Eiery store ha« a plan fixing its >olume of trade and 
th-* amount of oierhead expeneca 

In the So\jel Inion as ui a highly deveroped country, 
tl various hranihes of economy are closely interwoven 
and interdependent This interdependence finds its reflection 
in the plans of the various branches of the nalionar economy, 
which provides for such correlniion in the devefoproent of 
tlic various branches of economic life as to secure the mosv 
rational and rapid progress of Ap country as a whole 

The plan for the dmelopmenC of the national economy 
cl the US3R I# a natuMial progtamme which dehoe# the 
work to I.e accomphdted by tens of millions of people Tbi* 



circun-'tance means that highly important and intnc^le 
demaids are made of the plan and presupposes the exist i ce 
-of «uc.h conditions a^ to ensure the jwssihihtv of carr^iOj. it 
planned economy 

A 

2 In the So'iet Union the land mdu'lry the bank i''d 
the transport aie Stale propertj that is the) belonj, to 

the i%hole people 

All industrial eslaWishinenls Slate farm® I large » 
owned agricultural establishments I trading enterpn®‘'s 
schools uniiersities, medical inslilalioas and other economic 
or cultural uaslitulions and ealablt*hments are under ' e 
jurisdiction of (he various Peoples Coninussanat® 

The work of the colleclne farms is governed by a special 
set of rules adopted separately by each collects e farn on 
the ha«is of Uie Model Collective Farm Rules adopted by 
sthe Second Ail Union Congress of Collective Farm ‘'licl. 
workers and endorsed by Government In confornuty 
with these rules tiie collective farms conduct their viotk 
according to plan and slncllv adhcie to the production pLns 
fixed Iv Covernnient Tl«i« enafles the *'lale to plan a.r 1 
liiral 3' well i* inditanal development 

Thus, ui the Soviet ®tdte all the material wealth of the 
I < untry belongs to the people Through its bodies Uie State 
directly supervises the entire life of the country, concentiat* 
ing lull power ra its hands (endorsement of plans, appro- 
priation of financial and material te-ourres appointment of 
^executive etc 

The dravving Up of plans and supervision of their fulfil 
iwiit 2S one of the mo‘t important aspects of the work of 
the Peoples Coinmi«'arial« Planning is not the prerogative 
of anv one orgamzation, bvt a component, organic p-;t of 
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the activities of the ivhole State and economic apparatus o£ 
the country 

The highest organ of Slate authority • of the USSR ** 
the Supreme Soviet of the U^-S R The higher executn^j 
and administrative organ of State authority of the Union o 
Socialist Republics is the Council of People’s Commissar* 
of th« USSR which confirms Uie national economic pis**' 
and supervises its fulfilment 

Attached to the Council of People’s Commissars of ili® 
USSR 18 the State Planning Commission with a staff o 
prominent experts m all fields of economy and culture 
Similar planning commissions function under the Ceuncii» 
of People’s Commissars of the various Republics PlanmnI 
commis«ion4 have likewise been set up under the executue" 
committee of Soviets of all territories, regwns and di'tncts of 
the USSR 

The plans for the various industries aee drawn up bf 
tlic People’s Comimssanals, which maintain departments for 
this purpose Planning departments have been similarly 4^^ 
up in alt factorie* mills and institutions 

Thus there are no organizations in the U S^ R engageff 
in at tract planning All State bodies have planning depart 
in'’nts or commissions under them and this ensures unity of 
leade' hip 

3 The method by which plans are drawn up may best 
he illu trated by the example of the aonual plans for indu*try 
Bes annual plans however, it is also the practice in the 
U * R to draft quarterly plans, which, as part of the yearly 
’an provide a concrete programme for the current three* 
months 

Work on drawing up the annual plans nsually begin* 
SIX or seven months before the new year 



On the basis of data suboutted by the Peoples Com 
tmssanats and the State Planzung Commission Govern 
ment sums up the results of plan fulfilment for the current 
year In these summaries tthich are based on a profound 
and thorough analjsi^ of the economic trends in the country 
Government rates the progress made in the fulfilment of 
the yearly plan and the Five Year plan as a whole It 
establishes which branches of industry are lagging behind 
in plan fulfilment and the reasons for this which branches 
are successfully carrying out their plans and the means they 
employ to achieve this This work furnishes a comprehensive 
picture of plan fulfilment throughout the country 

Besides summing up results Government determines the 
chief tasks that mu«t be carried out m the next few years 
These ta^ks are formulated m the Instructions for Drawing 
up Plans 

The general features of all economic plans are defined 
as follows in Article U of the Constitution of the USSR 

The economic life of the USSR is determined and 
directed bv the State national economic plan with the aim 
of increasing the public wealth of steadily improving the 
maieiial conditions of the working people and raismg their 
cultural level of consolidating the independence of the 
USSR and strengthening its defensive capacity ” 

All the elements of the plan ate subordinated to the 
purposes of carrying out the«e aims 

Tile prclimmarv programme fixed by Government 
give* due con«ideration to the close connections between 
various industries. Thus, the piogratnine of lacreasuig the 
production of pig iron requires a corresponding increase m 
the output of coke and iron ore The programme for increas 



ing school attendance presupposes a preliminary investigation 
-as to how the additional school children will he provided 
•with school buildings, teachers, (exibooks, budgetary funds, 
etc Hence, the focal point m the work of all planning 
bodies IS to map out correct proportions for the development 
of the various branches of econoiu> and culture 

Ihe Soviet Government bases its plans on a detailed 
calculation of potentialities 

In working out the preliminary plan, the planning 
commissions and Government earefuflv ascertain the 
vmble natural resources, the extent to which they have been 
prospected and the possibilities of their industrial exploits 
tion the existing production capacilv and ihe extent to which 
newly built e«tablishment8 are ready for operation, the 
amount of available labour, povver, etc 

Hovrever existing production capacities cannot sene as 
the «ole criterion m mapping out production programmes if 
Governnent is convinced that a drastic increase in the 
output of one branch of industry or another is nece«saty 
A ‘•inking instance of ibis was the 1935 plan for ihe 
u‘lruction of railroad cars The production in 1913 was 
’ °32 The ]93o plan was for 90,000 cars 

Other factories cooperated in carrying out this ta‘k 
s did not pre*ent any particular diSiculUes, for the entire 
try of the country is the property of the whole people 
d is in the hands of the State As a result of all the 
asures uken, 90,758 cars were built in 1935 
This example illustrvtev the tremendouv potentialities of 
he n^ional economy when U is organised as one planned 
hole 
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5 In the instructional for draining up tlie plan 
*Go;emnient indicates the key problems for the period coiered 
by the plan, it specifies the industries that tnJl play a decisive 
part in fulfilling the plan and formulates their basic tasks 

The determination of the key problems is a factor of 
great impoitance m drawing up plan®, for the plan fulfil 
ment of all other branches of industry is regarded from the 
standpoint of the extent to which they ensure the fulfilment 
■of the plan for the key industry 

The selection of one or another key problem lor the 
period covered by the plan depends on the general e onomic 
and political (a«ks facing the country 

Thu*, for example, the chief economic task confronting 
die country in the Second Five Year Plan period (1933 37) 
was the technical reconstruction of the boviet national eco 
nomy and the introduction of up to date machine technique in 
all branches of the national econonn fn view of this, the 
development of (he machine building industry was singled 
out as the kev problem of the plan The plans for the 
■development of the iron and sieel )ndu«trv and of the nun 
ferrous metallurgy and the plans for capital construction were 
considered from the point of view of the extent to which 
they would ensure the development of the machine building 
industry 

nunng ibc Second five Tear J’lan ] eriod the output of 
the machine building indusirv increased from ’J ICHIOOOOOO 
roubles m 1932 to 27 500,000,000 roubles in 1937 

Tnien the People's CcuaiDi«sariats recciie the goiern- 
nienl in-lruclioiis for drawing up their plans they proceed 
to determine the preliminary programmes ci each of the 
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industries under their jim<^jcl]C>o The Chief Adminutra 
lion of the given induslr} defines the plan for each establish* 
Bient under its control 

These prelinunary plans arc then discussed b) both 
the management and the trade union, as well as other public 
organizations of the establishment At their pcoductioa 
conferences the >»otkers and employees discuss whether all 
potentialities for increased output, higher labour productivity 
and reduction in production costs have been taken into 
account The'C conferences thoroughly analyse the evpe 
nence of production brigades and of StaWhanoMte iiorkers 
vho have attained a high degree of eEk-iency and make amend 
menu to the proposed plan based on the specific nature and 
pcAeitUal capacity of the given esUbU«hTneM 

AH these plans, isitb additions and amendments ate then 
returned to the respective People’s Commissariat, which, after 
due examination, drawa up a single, uniform plan for the 
whole Conmiissariat and submits it to Goiernment for 
approval At the came time, on the basis of data furnished 
by the establishments and industries under its control, the 
People s Comcmssariat submits to Government an e^titnate- 
of the amount of fuel, electric power, raw material, working 
apitaJ and funds for capital investment required for the 
fulfilment of its production programme 

6 All plan* subnutted to Government for endorse* 
ment are first of all studied by the Stale Planning Commi*»ion 
hith submits its opinion on each of lbe*e plan* 

fa formulating the final plan for the various People’s- 
Commissanats, GoveramenC takes into account the findings 
of the experts coa*ulted and of the State Planning Commi -ion 
The plan adopted by Gov^muent becomes law 
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On the basis of the plan adopted by Goiernment, 
the People’s CominissariaU estabb^h the mandatory production 
programme for each of their establishments 

The working people of the Sonet linion not on!' lake 
part in the discussion and dramng up of the plans but are 
also I itallv interested in their fulfilment The production 
prosrammes laid down b\ Goiemment are the minimum of 
what must be accomplished ft is a matter of honor for 
the woikers of eien farton to oierful/il their plan Pre- 
mium® are awarded to induidual workers and factory 
manazers who succeed in overfulhlline the plan 

T The foremost people in ijidustn agriculture^ trans 
port education art trade and other spheres of activits are 
accorded high honors and enjo> great populanti Thousand* 
of them ha%e been decorated by Goiernment for their 
exemplar} work 

The Principal aim of planning in the Sonet Lnton ij 
to ensure the further deulopment of the national economy 
to raise the cultural Utel of the countrY ond mproie the 
material conditions of the population 

All tasks included m the plan are based on the niaximiim 
introduction of the latest achiesemenU of science and tech 
nolog\ on the most rational and comprehensive utilization 
of the countrv « natural resources and on making human 
labour easier and increasing its eiRciencv 

This cannot be accomplished without the active partai 
pation of the country’s scientific forces in the work of 
planning and wiUiout (he development of the country’s scientific 
iostiluiions 

\ lunifKiieot |>arl of llie plan is the svslem of technical 
and econoinic indices which has been elaborated for all 
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liranthes of the national economy These indices prescribe 
the letbnological standards rhe expenditure quotas for raw 
malerials, fuel and supplies the proper utilization of equip- 
ment, and the ha<ic quality standards of goods produced 

The«e indic.es are uoiLed out on the basis of the expe- 
rieute of the foremost industrial establishments both in the 
USSR and in other countries and the) aim at gradually 
raiding ihe nhole of the national economy to ever higher 
technical standards 

One of the most important a'pecls of planning » the 
etud> of the country s natural resource«, their eHfeclive ulilua 
tion and the proper distribution of the thousands of new 
eftlablidnnents that are to be builL 

Finally, It should be mentioned that a number of 
important economic problems requiring prompt solution arise 
in the process of planning These problems deal with the 
establishment of definite proportions >i> the development of 
the various branches of industry, the correlation of prices, 
the uorking out of the economic basis for new construction 
iioik, etc 

<3 The staff of the btalc Planning Coinini««ion of the 
S S R includes prominent engineers, technical experts, 
olooi*'ls, physicists economists and specialists in other 
“Ids Besides, all the Peoples Commissariats, the various 
ng organizations and ibe Stale Planning Commission of 
U 5 S R unite the Academy of hcicnces and other scitnlific 
mb inslilutions to eollaborate /a the uork of drafting 
the plan As a result of this jouit work, the national 
oniic plans of the Soviet Union serve as a poiierful means 
aduemg the achievements of science into all branches 
onomy and all spheres of cultural endeavour 
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Hundreds of scientific research institutions haie been 
founded in the U S S R and raanj of them have gained world 
wide repute The work of Soviet mathematicians and geolo 
gists and the work of the Jn«tilute of Experimental Medicine, 
in particular, cnjov well earned fame All scientific research 
institutions are financed !>j the State 

Drawing up the plan is only th-* first stage of the work 
of plaiiniiig Execution is no less important This depend* 
prtniariK on the proper organization of the work of the 
million^ of people who have to fulfil these plans 

Government organizes constant control over plan 
fulfilment, thus ensuring the limelv carrving out of the phn 
But this control is not the function of State organs alone 
The working people themselves take part m it Figures on 
plan fulfilment in the kev mdu'lrtes are published in the 
newspapers and are lliu« available to the general pubht 

Govirnment tlo'eiv follows the course of fulfilment 
of the plan, directs the attivities of ail State and co operative 
organization' nnd when neccssar. renders assi'tance to them 

The instructions and assistance given bv Covernment 
are a tremendous mobilizing and organizing factor nut unl> 
ui respect (o those indu'lrirs or e'tabhshuients for which 
the) are intended but for the entire national econuniv A 
few years ago the coal mdu<,lrv displaved a tendenev to lag 
behind Government and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Partv called together the best miners for a 
conference in Moscow The speeches of these rank and file 
workers revealed llie raU'C of this lagging On the basis 
of the factual material supplied by this conference Govern* 
ment ordered that the system of wages should be revised, 
and mgiiieirs and technicians should be assigned work 
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direclly m ifie pJls These measures soon brought results — 
the coal output began to climb, increasing by 23 pet cent 
m one year 

Besides assistance in the form of instructions, advice and 
the assignment of additional forces, Government, m the 
case of many factories allots additional funds and materials 
and extends the scope of capital construction 

This day to day supervision and assistance is one of the 
most important and decisive factors of planning m the Soviet 
Union 

9 The SovKt Union, the only country in the world 
where planned economy reigns supreme, is developing at 
a rote unparalleled by any other country in the world 
A comparison of the development of industry in ike Soviet 
Union uitk that of ike principal capitalist countries in 
the period from 1913 to 1938 shows that while in the 
capitalist countries industry is practically stagnant at pre 
war level, exceeding it at limes by no more than 20 30 
per cent, the industry of the Soviet Union has surpassed 
the prewar level more than ninefold While the world 
output of wheat has increased by 26 per cent since 1913, 
in the Soviet Union it has uicreaied by 114 per cent 
The yield of cotton in the USSR increased by 242 per 
cent during this period while ike increase in the world 
output was only 30 per cent the output of sugar beet in 
ihe Soviet Union doubled while the world output rose 
only by 26 per cent 

The advantages of planned economy have also found 
pres<ion in the steadfast improvement of the jnalenal cod- 
8 and the rising cultural level of the population 
The steady growth of industry, agriculture, transport, 
on, etc has fed to the fact tb<.t every year hundreds 
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of thousands of people are being dra^-n into the acUve life 
of the country There were 22,000,000 industrial ivorkers 
erd employees in the USSR in 1933, nhile by 1938 this 
number had n'en to 23,000,000 Daring the same penod the 
national payroll increased Iroin 34,953^0,000 roubles to 
94 425,000,000 roubles The average annual earnings of in 
du‘tnal workers increased from 1,513 rouble in 1933 to 3.447 
roubles in 1938 The monetary incomes and incomes in kind 
leceiNtd by the collective (amers hare alto shown a marked 
increase during these years The be*! indication of the growth 
of the country’s public wealth is the national income, which 
has mounted from 48^00,000,000 roubles in 1933 to 
103,000 000,000 roubles in 1938 

Material happiness always rests on h^urcs, as the French 
writer Dalzac justly wrote The figures cited above il[u»trate 
the growth of the might, wealth and culture of the firet 
Socialist state in the history of mankind, a country run accord 
mg to plan 

The private ownership of the means of production has 
been abolished in the Soviet Union The mean* of proouclion 
are the property of the whole people Hence, every enterprise 
IS operated not with a view to' increasing the profits of a 
piivale owner, but in the interests of the wholf people 

The Mcady improvement in the sUndard of living of the 
working people creates an unlimited home market Thf rm* 
imuous growth of the incomes of the working people emures 
a ready market for the ever increasing output of boviet in* 
du'lry and agriculture 

The abolition of the private ownership of lh»’ uir^im 
cl production and the concentration of the a<lmini>lralion ui 
the nalional fconomy m the hands of the ‘■nie j r(,»»<|e iIk' 
rvccv‘^aiy conditions for the haimoniout deveb p»»ri,t ol <11 
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indu^tnc-s fins excludes the possibilit) of o%er production 
in any branch 

Jnd finatl) a factor of tUal importance is ike moral 
and political unity of the Sottet people the absence of 
eiplouolioii the deep interest of all the uorking people 
in the deielopment of t/ieir country, their branch of 
industry their factory or their vutitulwn The direct 
connection betueen the grouth of the country s public 
Health and the material standards of each uorking man 
IS so obiious that it senes as a pouerful stimulus for 
the aclne participation of the whole people in the admin 
istraliori of the country in acordence uilh a uniform 
Sacealnt plan 
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SOVIET INDUSTRY 

AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 



WHO DIRECTS SOVIET INDUSTRY? 


BY 

N SMETAMV 

I Hie Socialut xevoluUcm 2 Wealth of the countiy. 

3 Coouoaiiders of the jodustiy ^ Promoiioxi to 
wcuictn. 5. New reecTd. 6 The jeward. 

The industrial development of the USSR calls for 
locreasing numbers of administrators with a good knowledge 
of the processes of production and ability to direct them> 

During recent years Soviet industry has groan consider- 
■c6fy Us aggregate output is now secomi only to that 0/ ^ 
Atnenca 

Many new branches of production unknown to Ru«sia 
tn Tsarist times, have sprung up in the last ten years They 
4re the chemical, aircraft automobile, tractor and macliine 
tool industries, to mention only a few 

How was it possible to train the nece'saiy people to 
administer these thousands of new plants ’ Where did they 
come from ’ What manner of people are they ’ 

1 The Great October Socialist Revolution, abolished 
exploitation m the Sonet Union The uorlers, peasants ^ 
and laboring folk generally became the masters of all 
the uealih of the country Tens of millions of people 
uho before she rnolutioa uere unenfranchised and down- 
trodden came to laf-e an actite and regular part in the 
administration of the Slate Their ranis have produced 
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many talented or^armers and directors of industry, 
transport, and agriculture, and many gifted workers m 
the field of art and culture 

The adniuiistratioa of the country and lU industry ^^as 
-throivn open to Viotnen, ivho constitute half the population 
and N\ho in Tsarist times were alloued no share whatever in 
public life. The resolntion has conferred upon ivomen equal 
rights with men in Jaw and in fact There is no liranch of 
Goi eminent industry or cultural effort in the Soviet Union 
toda> in which women do not iakt an active part 

The iiunvrous people nf the U5SR vvbo under the 
Tsars (anguished m a state of colonial slavery have been 
emancipated from national oppression and with the assistance 
of the Russian people bate built up ibeir oun industry and 
a new cultural life Tlicse people are aI«o taking an active 
* part in the work of Socialist lonstruction, and their ranks 
are cuQstautl> producing talented leaders 

The ijst iiijjonlv of the directors of Soviet industry were 
once rank and file workers. Thev secured promotion owing 
to iheir 'iljiiies and the inilialive thev displayed m produc 
lion They ire pccplc reared id the new Socialist lechniqje 
they ‘Inve It gtl the very utmost out of the technique and to 
produve the largest possible quantity of goods of the 1 e't 
quality {or the bmchc of their country 

2 Tlie national income of the SoMct Union is cnlirelv 
at llu disposal of the ysoiking people Part of it goes for 
the further tconoiiiic development of the country, the rcmaind 
er to siiisfv the needs of the people The richer tlierefore 
iJie I “s w 11 grows, and the more ils industry and agricuhuie 
produce, the greater beentues the well leing of its citizens and 
lie higher their standard of living Hence the Soviet cituen 
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This record started a regular movement fox higher pro- 
doctivity of labor m the ®hoe factories of the country. 
Calculation of movement and economy of seconds became 
the watchword among the shoe workers Very «oon my record 
was beaten by other noikem I was sincerely pleaded «itb 
their achievements for it was all for the benefit of my Soviet 
country and it helped to increase its wealth and might 

I continued to stnte to improre the processes of work^ 
to raise produclivily of labor, and thereby 1 considerably 
increased my own earnings 

5 J soon esloblnhed a new record — 1 820 pairs in. one 

ihjt 

It tnade me happy to know that our people were receiving: 
more shoes than formerh thanks to my efforts and tho>e of 
siy comrades 

Government rewarded my initiative and achievetnenU 
by granting me the Order of Lenm 

Meanwhile 1 was studying very persistently and itr 
proving my technical knowledge 

Very soon I was appointed shop foreman and a year 
later a‘3i«Unt director of the factory 

In 193S three hundred thousand voters of Leningrad 
elected me Member of the Supreme Soi let of tfie U S S It I» 
Mav of that year 1 wa» appointed director of the Skorokhod 
fa torv ^ hose gales 1 had fir«l entered twenty years earlier 
a boy of twelve 

6 Today I have been promoted to the highly re^pon'ililc 
0 t of Assistant Peoples Commissar of Light Industry of 

Fi“ USSIL 
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TJiere are numberless ^rarLers like mjself in our country 
ivlio in a short lime hate pa^d {rom the bench to the 
management of industry 

» I could mention dozens of mt comrades former rank and 
Ele workers in the leather and shoe trade, who hate become 
directors of factories 

Take for example Salatnanot, a leather worker who in 
his spare time studied assiduously and acquired a higher 
technical education He first became an engineer and then 
the director of a big leather works 

Another example >s Zalulotsky, who was also a leather 
worker He first qualified as a technician and then as an 
engineer He is now the anistant chief of the Leather 
Indu*tty Board of the USSR 

In a like manner people are deteloping in etery branch 
of industry of the Sotiet Union These people are part of 
the wealth of the Soticl country They are a pledge of 
the rapid growth of it* might and power 

TIicn (oie them countri profoundly and are demoted to 
the «cn»ee of its indu»tn They are never tired of studying and 
improving their profieicnry m whatever post their people may 
promote them to \ feature that marks them all is their 
I ersi^tcnt elTorC (n tran«mil their knowledge experience and 
discoveries to their comrades and to help them in iheir deve 
lopmeiit and advancement 

Tlie Tlurd Five Tear Plan of Economic Development of 
the L S R (1938 121 envisages a further big advance in 
111 lu^trial development and in the mechanization of agricul 
lure Thi* will demand large numbers of new administrators 
m the mo»l varied field- 

Tlic system of training and advancement in the Soviet 
Intoii IS a guarantee that this demand will be fully met. 
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1 The new base 2 Wdks’ visit- 3 Revolution in 
production 4 Heavy industty 5 Oil 6 Chemicals- 

Tsarist Russia was an economically backward country 
Her autocratic form of government acted as a brake on the 
development of her forces of production This explains her 
national poverty and economic dependence on the more 
adianced capitalist countries despite her vaM natural re 
sources To illustrate concrcielv the low level of her indus 
trtal development, suffice it to slate that in 1913 Russia 
occupied the loth place in the world in electric power produC /1 
tion, €th place in tiie output of coal, S(h place 111 pig iron and 
steel smelting and 7lh place in copper manufacturing Many 
branches of industry, such as the procAiciiou of aluminium, 
nickel, rare metals and synthetic nitrogen, did not exist at 
all High grade steefs, ferro alloys and calcium carbides were 
almost all imported, as were machine tools and other 
machinery 

The setback suffered by Russian industry during the 
war years was catastrophic Beginning with 1915, the output 
«teadily diminished unbl jn 1920 it bad dropped to a bare 
minimum, and in some cases come to a complete standstill 
1 The Soviet Govemment set up after the triumph 0 / ' 
• 'le Great October Socialist Revolution fully realized that 
<he building of Socialism necessitated a strong industrial ba^e, 
powerful enough to render the Country independent, m re«pect 
to Its technical and economic rerjuirement*, of the hostile 



